THE ENGLISH 
REVIEW 


NO. 


Gildas and the Civitates Britain 


third chapter Gildas describes the language 
lachrymose imperfect tenses and inflated participles the 
state Britain the happy days old, and tells how the 
land was once decorated with twice ten and twice four cities 
and sundry castles’ (bis denis bisque quaternis civitatibus 
non nullis castellis decorata). succession historians 
from the seventh the twentieth century has been fascinated 
these twenty-eight cities; they have stretched them upon 
bed Procrustes, now adding, now subtracting, and have pro- 
vided names for them, some interesting, all 
wonder, therefore, that the twenty-eight have only the grudging 
imprimatur Haverfield and the neglect his successors. 
‘Nothing recorded’, wrote Haverfield, ‘from which 
might attempt conjecturally restore them, and must remain 
unknown what cities Gildas had mind why reckoned that 
there were certain answer these questions 
cannot indeed given yet there are roads which tentative 
solution may perhaps reached. might possible learn 
from the study fourth and fifth-century usage not much 
and too; might use the surviving documents 
this period determine whether writer assigning twenty- 
eight region likely have had reliable source 
work and again, the meaning cities’ established, 
might possible use external evidence control his count. 
Gildas has used words one least which had definite and 
technical meaning the official language the later Roman 
Empire. the fourth century the word has come 
denote simply the capital territory, practically 
tively. The word is, course, diminutive 


Haverfield and MacDonald, Roman Occupation Britain, pp. 289-93, where 
these attempts (including the two earliest which are contained MSS. Nennius) 
are discussed. See also appendix. 
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which was term applied the later Empire walled towns 
that were adapted for the cantonment temporary permanent 
divisions the imperial army. Naturally, every 
walled (as nearly all were the fourth century), was also 
and fourth-century commentator actually says 
nevertheless, there was reason why every 
should Indeed, the word sometimes limited 
extension fortified towns which were not civitates and 
there evidence that castellum was also used this restricted 

then ask whether there were documents from which in- 
formation about the fortified towns region could learnt 
and the answer that there were. fact list, the Notitia 
Galliarum written about 400, actually enumerates province 
province the civitates’ and the diocese the 
Gauls.t Remembering then that too sometimes 
used the technical sense castrum and reflecting that the 
towns Britain, being the whole smaller than those Gaul, 
suggest that the words Gildas were derived from Notitia 
Brittaniarum which gave for Britain the same type informa- 
tion the Galliarum’ gives for Gaul. Moreover, 
Haverfield himself gave reasons for supposing that some kind 
official list the British provinces may even have been accessible 
late the twelfth Furthermore, least curious 
that Gildas presents his material precisely the way that com- 
piler working swiftly upon statistics offered the shape which 
they appear the Notitia Galliarum’ might expected 
present it. the Notitia Galliarum’ the statistical material 
each province headed statement the number 
specified the text, are not enumerated the introductions 
furthermore, the end the the total civitates 
the whole diocese given, but the again are not 
mentioned. compiler, therefore, could simply copy down the 
number but the number castra’ could only 
learn working methodically through the list. Unless was 


Servius, Aen. vi. 775 (ii. 109, ed. castrum autem civitas est. 

Cf. Cod. Just. vi. 23. 31, omnibus quidem civitatibus castris orbis Romani 
Anon. Rav. (p. 424, ed. Pinder and Parthey): Britannia plurimas fuisse 
legimus civitates castra. Curiously enough the Ravenna List uses this formula only 
for Britain. 

E.g. Castellum Carcassone (Carcassonne), Burdigal. 551, (ed. Wesseling) 
Just., Novell. xi. Aquensis episcopus habeat civitatem omnia eius castella 
territoria ecclesias Marcellinus Comes Chronica Minora, ii. 82: totam Europam 
excisis invasisque civitatibus atque castellis conrasit; cf. Vetus Latina, Acts, viii. 
per civitates Edited Mommsen Chronica Minora, 552-614. 

Archaeologia Oxoniensis, 224. 
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willing take this trouble, would express the facts form 
precisely analogous that which appears Gildas, 
why Gildas reckoned that there were twenty-eight cities’ 
must, doubt, ‘remain unknown’, but, like the Sirens’ 
song, not perhaps ‘beyond all conjecture’. reckoned 
so, might suppose, because relied upon list 
British towns similar the Notitia list for 
the existence which are not entirely deprived inde- 
pendent evidence. 

this paper has established what Gildas meant civitates 
then perhaps what cities had also not beyond all 
was indeed, who made the first 
assaults upon this problem, pointing out that the Ravenna 
List certain towns, ten fact, were written with the addition 
tribal these towns, supposed, were local capitals, 
local chefs-lieu, or, are entitled call them the language 
the later Empire, five these names 
Haverfield’s proposal confirmed epigraphy,? which helps 
further offering three additional and thus making 
clear that the names the Ravenna List, though conceivably 
significant for some period Romano-British history, not 
represent the total number possible civitates’. Moreover, 
these three additional are included the list 
British tribes found Ptolemy’s Geography. Ptolemy’s evidence, 
therefore, must taken this point. Many the tribes 
mentioned the British section the Geography, being either 
outside the Empire altogether least its wilder regions, 
cannot treated self-administering units the type 
but Ordovices and though unmentioned 
the Ravenna List and unsupported yet epigraphic evidence, 
have towns their centres which are entitled appear con- 
jecturally list civitates’. The four colonies, Colchester 
(Camulodunum), Gloucester (Glevum), Lincoln (Lindum), and 


Haverfield and MacDonald, op. cit. 192. Some them appear similarly 
the Antonine Itinerary (cf. 197, infra), where they did not escape the 
eagle eye Horsley (Britannia Romana, 355), who indeed almost anticipated 
Haverfield. 

Corp. Lat. [henceforth quoted vii. 775, 776 (Dumnonii), 1165 
Ephemeris Epigraphica, ix. 635, cf. 197, infra] (Dobuni); 
Epigraphica quoted vii. 844 (ci(vis) ix. 1012 
Journal Roman Studies, xiv. 244 

CIL, vii. 863 (Catuvellauni, whose capital was the Verulamium. 
Cf. Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 33; Ptolemy, Geogr. ii. 11); 897 (Brigantes); vii. 1052 
(Durotriges). 

Geogr. ii. 10, 11. Petuaria Brough-on-Humber the central town 


the Parisi see Richmond Corder’s Third Report Excavations Brough-on-Humber, 
pp. 27-8. 
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York (Eburacum) may claim inclusion, can London from the 
evidence the Arles Conciliar 

The inclusion these colonies, however, raises problem 
its own. With the foundation colony tribal territory, 
did the old tribal capital retain its administrative position, was 
the tribal government well the colonial conducted from 
the colony Are entitled, fact, when colony was founded 
the territory tribe, count both and the tribal capital 
this point Roman practice was not all 
stereotyped consistent, that each case must examined 
independently upon its own Lincoln the easiest. 
Ptolemy’s Geography appears merely town the 
but this does not prove that was not already colony 
with territory its own the time when his source was written, 
for Ptolemy’s treatment colonies relation tribal areas 
peculiar. know, however, from the Ravenna List that, 
after Lincoln had become colony, the Coritani still retained 
their tribal capital Leicester (Ratae). Moreover, the evidence 
milestones confirms and gives precision the inference drawn 
from the Ravenna List. The significance Roman milestones 
and the numbers them was explained long ago 
civil areas, pointed out, Roman roads were two types, 
through roads, which the milestones were numbered from the 
provincial capital the provincial frontiers, and what one may 
call second-class roads, which they were numbered from the 
numbering distances both from Leicester and from 
and can accordingly use this evidence confirm the inference 
that complete list must include both the colony 
Lincoln and the tribal capital Leicester. Furthermore, 
Haverfield pointed out,’ the territory Lincoln seems have 
extended the west for fourteen miles, fact Littleborough 
(Segelocum), which was probably near its frontier. Here 
then quite large have been lopped off the tribal 
land become the territory the colony. Gloucester 
(Glevum) the procedure seems have been similar but not quite 
the same. The name does not appear Ptolemy, that perhaps 


Haddon and Stubbs, This list mentions also the York 
and probably also that Colchester, read for the third bishopric. 
The reading and interpretation were adopted Haverfield (MS. note his copy 
this Review, xi. 417-30, the Ashmolean Museum) and Turner (Eccles. occident. 
Monumenta, ii. 408 (not yet published)). 

Kornemann Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘Colonia’, not very helpful this point. 
There good examination the difficulties Die Schweiz Rémischer 
Zeit, pp. 215-17. 

Geogr. ii. 11. 429, (Rate Corion). CJL, viii. 859. 

CIL, vii. 1169 120/121); EE, vii. 1097 265-7), 
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the colony had not been founded when his source was written 
its foundation can fact dated Nevertheless, 
both Glevum and Corinium (Cirencester) appear the Ravenna 
List, the latter capital the Dobuni. evident that 
here, too, the foundation colony did not prejudice the posi- 
tion the tribal centre. And epigraphy again has something 
say. Gloucester lies straight line between Corinium and 
Magnae (Kenchester), where milestone, correctly interpreted 
Haverfield, commemorates the p(ublica) 
The colony Gloucester had certainly territory its 
yet from the evidence would appear that, unlike Lincoln, 
was enclaved within large block tribal land. Whether 
York, certainly colony, and Aldborough (Isurium) 
should both included list civitates whether, fact, 
with the creation colony York, Aldborough lost the status 
tribal capital, not possible decide with certainty. 
Isurium does not appear the Ravenna List all; moreover, 
Professor Collingwood’s ingenious explanation famous 
passage Pausanias would appear that the Brigantes 
lost most—though not all—of their territory with the creation 
the and this might seem imply that Aldborough, 
only sixteen miles from it, must have been included the sur- 
rendered land. the other hand, Aldborough does appear 
easily emendable form tribal capital the Antonine Itinerary,® 
and its remains attest vigorous and long-continuing urban life. 
The evidence milestone only three miles north Aldborough 
and apparently numbered from might seem decisive 
against the claims Aldborough, until Mommsen’s statement 
remembered that through roads were calculated from the capitals 
provinces. York was such capital when the milestone was 
erected, and ever there was through road that from York 
the north. The question, therefore, must left undecided, 
with bias perhaps favour the continuing existence 

rather different problem faces Colchester (Camulo- 
dunum). appears Ptolemy the solitary town the 


Lat. Selectae, 2365; cf. ix. 519. 

CIL, vii. 1165 ix. 635] 283-4). But see note infra, 201. 

iv. 699, 700; ix. 1283, 1284; Bristol and Glos. Arch. 
lv. 350-2. Journal Roman Studies, xi. 101-7. 

See Oxford Hist. England, 171. 

CIL, vii. 1180 ix. 638] 249-51), the interpretation, however, not 
quite certain. the find-spot see Elgee, Archaeology Yorkshire, 156. vii. 
1104, 1105 HE, ix. 1253] cannot for the same reason used prove extension 
the York territory towards the south (cf. Haverfield, Romanization, 58, 1). 
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Trinovantes,! and there doubt that before the Roman con- 
quest there was native town called Camulodunum Lexden 
Heath, which was superseded Roman colony the neigh- 
bouring site Colchester. The question, therefore, not whether 
with the foundation colony upon the tribal land the old 
capital did did not maintain its administrative position 
centre for the tribe, but whether with the foundation colony 
virtually the site and superseding the tribal capital, was 
felt necessary create new one. learn from Tacitus 
that the foundation the colony involved the subjection the 
tribe, but whether this means that all the land the Trinovantes 
was merged the territory the colony, hard say. 
certainly curious that Trinovantian soil found town 
with the name Caesaromagus (Chelmsford), the one British 
place-name type which not uncommon Gaul, which 
Celtic suffix combined with attribute the emperor 
(Julio-, Caesaro-, Augusto-). Gaul such names seem belong 
new imperial foundations and are normally, indeed almost 
invariably, tribal capitals. would certainly tempting 
suppose that some time the Trinovantian tribe, part 
it, was removed from the jurisdiction Colchester, and new 
town founded its civitas’ tribal Yet must 
stated that the silence the sources, for what worth, 
against such suggestion, and that central and southern Essex, 
which Caesaromagus would have the capital, are very 
barren Roman remains,‘ that such capital would rather 
like general without army. Here, then, though the question 
cannot definitely solved, the balance probability tilts rather 
against the supposition independent capital. 

from the Ravenna List, three more from epigraphy, two possible 
additions from Ptolemy, one (London) guaranteed its appear- 
ance the Arles List, and the four colonies. One these colonies 
was founded virtually the site old tribal capital, the name 
which assumed, and possible (though not perhaps very 
probable) that new one was created the other three are situated 
distance from the tribal capitals, which certainly two and 
probably the third case also retained their administrative 
position and with their title rank civitates’. all the 
figures show most twenty-one, least seventeen civitates 


Geogr. ii. 10. 

Annals, xiv. 31. possible traces centuriation the territory the colony 
see Haverfield, ante, xxxiii. 289-96. 

The relation between the colony Augst (Augusta Rauracorum) and the territory 
the Rauraci, interpreted (op. cit. 94), would parallel. 
Myres Journal Roman Studies, xxvi. 89. 
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tracked down from these Are then assume that the 
number? means. Gallic analogies show that, whereas 
sometimes town losing its importance dropped out from the 
list civitates was commoner for new ones created. 
Thus the fifth century Novempopulania contained not nine 
cities but twelve. Nor need this surprise us. Occasionally, 
clamoured loudly and successfully for their but, 
the whole, even early the third century, was more 
burden than honour for town The senators 
own property for the collection taxes within its 
The more therefore, the more the burden would 
spread. Thus the creation new which the gap 
between the figures Gildas and those reached from external 
evidence requires suppose something quite probable 
itself. And, indeed, there are hints this direction actually 
offered the epigraphy Roman Britain. can use again 
the evidence milestones. Mommsen’s doctrine may in- 
voked favour stone which measures one mile from Castor 
and one could deny that new 
were created anywhere, this industrial centre would 
Furthermore, the milestones and 
are calculated, appears, from Corbridge 
(Corstopitum) and though they are situated zone forts, 


The figures are arrived this way 


Minimum. 


Epigraphic Evidence. 

Ptolemy 

Deduct one, if, possible, Add one, new capital 


the foundation York involved (Caesaromagus) the Trino- 
the disappearance vantian tribal land admitted. 
Aldborough. Total 17. Total 21. 

Thus Carcassonne, once colony, has sunk the fourth century castellum 
See Hirschfeld xii. 624. 

Lat. Sel. 6091 (Nacolia). 

Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History, pp. 339-42 cf. Digest, 17, 

CIL, vii. 1156 ix. 634] 276). Curiously enough have been anti- 
cipated this suggestion Henry Huntingdon, Historia Anglorum, cf. 
Haverfield and MacDonald, 292. 

the industrial life the Nene valley see Vict. Co. Hist., Northants. 
Vict. Co. Hist., Hunts. 225-48. 

vii. 1115 ix. 639] 222-4; cf. Journal Roman Studies, 
61, 71); 1108 (saec. iii). 
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yet Corbridge itself was the time their erection not 
fort but civil settlement, not altogether without 
Finally, the inscription from Middleton? not milestone 
recording the distance from Carlisle, very strange 
and again, there could few towns more suitable 
than situated originally, seems, like Corbridge 
Brigantian territory but far from the capital, become new 
administrative centre. 

With these three new names, one certain, Mommsen’s 
principle right, the other two more speculative, the possibilities 
seem for the moment, least, exhausted, and add more 
the list would mere conjecture and 
Yet correct that more civitates’ existed the third 
century, the era the Castor, Cawfields, and Crindledykes 
milestones, than would appear from the study Ptolemy and 
the Ravenna have existed the second, new fact 
emerges the dynamics Romano-British history, analogous 
again what has been observed Gaul. This new fact would 
not show, course, that Romano-British town-life grew 
importance during the third century, but might indicate that 
the land was divided into smaller and perhaps more convenient 
administrative units time went on. Moreover, when 
consider how scanty the evidence all kinds for the adminis- 
trative history Roman Britain, something have tracked 
the names most twenty-four and least eighteen civitates 
the country. Here are, seems, the cities that Gildas had 
mind not few them least: and even the maximum 
twenty-four cannot command the acceptance students, 
encouraging approach towards his twenty-eight has nevertheless 
been made. Are not justified believing that this much- 
maligned writer, whom historians are now bringing into his own, 
has given here too piece sound information 


Keeney Aeliana (4), xi. 158-75. iii. 119. 

Roman Carlisle see Shaw Cumb. and Westm. Ant. and Arch. Soc. (2), 
xxiv. 94-109. c(ivitas) Carvetiorum seems have been mentioned stone 
seen Plumpton Wall (Voreda) and since lost (CIL, vii. 325). Carlisle might well 
have been the capital the Carvetii, but quite uncertain. 

the evidence (not accepted all scholars) for the northern and western 
extension Brigantia see Stevens Arch. Ael. (4), xi. 141. 

Haverfield was inclined see Maridunum (Caermarthen) tiny country 
town, possibly the capital the Demetae Cymmrodorion Soc. 1908-9, 162), 
and ix. 634, milestone Nottage Court, might invoked its support. But 
the reading very doubtful. 

critical study the Ravenna List and its sources long overdue: some, 
least, the British material must come from second-century source, if, appears, 
the List includes forts along the Antonine Wall (MacDonald, Roman Wall Scotland, 
2nd ed., 189). 
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THE subsequent history the cities’ has been well told 
Haverfield (Roman Occupation Britain, pp. 289-93), but there 
small point which has not discussed. the earlier the two 
additions they are given names, the later the list—with 
names—has been expanded thirty-three. Now Haverfield did not 
mention the fact that this second list not the only source 
which reference thirty-three British communities occurs. According 
Marcianus Heraclea, geographer who wrote some time between 
300 and 600 (Muller, Geographi Minores, Britain 
included ‘thirty-three tribes and fifty-nine notable cities’ (ii. 45: 
(op. cit. for this statement and others like Marcian simply 
relying directly upon Ptolemy moreover, reach the number thirty- 
three has relied evidently upon text Ptolemy already disfigured 
dittographies which are found the majority the extant manu- 
scripts (Muller Ptolem., Geogr. 93, 1). What part coincidence and 
what part source-transcription have played this tangle, hard say. 
Neither Gildas nor the additions show knowledge Ptolemy 
(whether sick sound), Marcianus, any Greek author all. Gildas’s 
own figure twenty-eight saved from the suspicion numerical cor- 
the verbose language which appears and assume that 
worked off Latin source which gave not even the incorrect Ptolemy- 
number, but numerical corruption for xxxiii) strain 
probability. prefer believe the grounds that have put forward 
that Gildas’s figure piece genuine tradition, that between the earlier 
and the later additions numerical corruption (xxxiii for xxviii) 
has occurred, and that the coincidence between this figure and that 
Marcianus, which based incorrect reading Ptolemy, coin- 
cidence and nothing more. 


NOTE 


During the printing this article Professor Collingwood kindly in- 
formed that had re-examined vii. 1165 EE, ix. 635] for 
the new revision CIL, vii. reports that Haverfield’s reading 
R.P.C.D., which interpreted r(es) p(ublica) D(obunorum) 
almost certainly wrong, and that probably R.P.C.B. should 
this so, remarks (supra, 197) upon the extent the territorium 
the Dobuni are unjustified, but gain new civitas not yet identified. 
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TABLE EVIDENCE FOR 


Names town and tribe the type Calleva Atrebatum appearing the 
Az. Evidence Colonies from Antonine Itinerary and Ravenna List. 
Towns mentioned Ptolemy’s Geography situated the territory 


Subscriptions the Council Arles. Evidence Milestones. 
Caesaromagus Trinovantum (??) 
(Chelmsford) 
Calleva Atrebatum (Silchester) Ant. Rav. 
Corinium Dobunorum (Cirencester) Rav. 427, 
Corstopitum (?) (Corbridge) 
Durnovaria (?) Durotrigum EE, vii, 1052 
(Dorchester) 
Durovernum Cantiacorum (Canter- Rav. 428, EE, vii. 844 (ci(vis) 
bury) Cant(ius)) 
Isca Dumnoniorum (Exeter) Ant. 483, vii. 775, 776 
17; Rav. 425, 
Isurium Brigantum (Aldborough) Ant. 476, CIL, vii. 897 
10. Londinium Augusta (London) [Rav. 429, (Lon- 
dinium Augusti)] 
Luguvallium [Carvetiorum (?) CIL, vii. 325 
(Carlisle) 
lla. Maridunum Demetarum (???) 
12. Mediolanum Ordovicum (?) (site 
uncertain) 
13. Noviomagus Regnensium (Chichester) Rav. 426, 13, 


14, Petuaria Parisorum (?) (Brough-on- 
Humber) 
15. Ratae Coritanorum (Leicester) Rav. 429, 
16. Venta Belgarum (Winchester) Ant. 478, 483, 
486, 11; Rav. 426, 
17. Venta Icenorum (Caistor-by-Norwich) Ant. 479, 10; 
Rav. 430, 
18. Venta Silurum (Caerwent) Ant. 485, 
426, 
19. Verulamium Catuvellaunorum (St. CIL, vii. 863 
Alban’s) 
20. Viroconium Cornoviorum (Wroxeter) Rav. 428, JRS, xiv. 244 
21. Camulodunum Colonia Victrix Ant. Rav. 
(Colchester) 429, 
22. Eburacum Colonia (York) 
23. Glevum Colonia (Gloucester) Rav. 427, 
24. Lindum Colonia (Lincoln) Rav. 430, 


For the name see Haverfield, Archaeologia, 163, 2See note 201. 
Durnovaria (Dorchester) which virtually the only Roman town within the territory 


Henry Bradley, 92) must have been the capital Roman times, though the fact 
Hughes realized (Mon. Hist. Brit. Map) must, spite discrepancies the bearings, 


occupation the hill (cf. Antig. Journ., xvi. 272): would appear, therefore, that 
conquest—a fact deserving notice. 


the name see Haverfield, Vict. Co. Hist., Northants. 166, 
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BRITAIN 


Antonine Itinerary (ed. Wesseling) and the Ravenna List (ed. Pinder and Parthey). 
Epigraphic evidence the type civitas Dumnoniorum 


tribes. Various evidences colonial municipal institutions. 
ix. 635]? 
EE, vii. 1108, 1115 
ix. 639] 


(Dunium) 
EE, ix. 634] 


15, 
EE, ix. 1012 
ii. Tacitus, Annals, xii, Haddon and 


(Trinovantes) xiv. 31; Agricola, 14, Stubbs, 
xiv. 


ii. ILS, 7062 CIL, vii. Haddon and CIL, 
(Brigantes) 248]; iii. 80; Stubbs, ix. 638]; EE, vii. 
JRS, xi. 102 1104, 1105 ix. 
1253] 


3346]; CIL, vii. 54; 
EE, iv. 699, 700; ix. 
1283, 1284; Trans. 
Bristol and Glos. Arch. 


Soc. lv. 350 
CIL, vii. 184; JRS, xi. EE, vii. 1097 
(Coritani) 102 


the Durotriges and which has given its name the modern county (Collected Papers 

nowhere attested. Ptolemy gives Dunium the one town the this, 

Maiden Castle. The excavations have, however, revealed trace early Roman 

Ptolemy was here using source either earlier than dating from the first days the 
Vict. Co. Hist., Surrey, 348. 
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The Lost’ Sirmond Manuscript 


his great compendium Petavius relied 

published sources, especially Scaliger, but also introduced 
new material from manuscripts Paris transcripts sent 
friends. The bulk this material was drawn from manuscript 
Pére Sirmond [S]. Despite Petavius’ reticence, customary 
the seventeenth century, know from statements scattered 
through the two volumes and the appendix texts the end 
the second volume that the manuscript contained the Prologue 
and complete tables Victorius Aquitaine, the inventor 
the 532 year Easter-table and the first Latin adapter the 
Metonic also contained the Prologues Theophilus 
and Cyril Alexandria, letter Cyril, the spurious Canon 
Anatolius, letters Dionysius Exiguus Easter, and farrago 
computistical There can doubt from 
his statements that Petavius, who was thoroughly versed the 
available manuscript material, thought that provided unique 
and valuable testimony. This same manuscript was the primary 
source for Bucherius his text and commentary Victorius 
(Antwerp, 1634) he, too, borrowed the manuscript from Sirmond.* 
Bucherius emended the texts Petavius had published and added 
other texts from the same manuscript. Krusch correctly in- 
that treated his source with great freedom, 
although, now know, departed from primarily those 
works already the new texts held his ex- 
emplar, especially for the pseudo-Anatolian The complete 


Doctrina Temporum, vols., folio, Paris, 1627. 

See esp. vol. 227, 538, 559, 583, 592, and the Prologue (pages unnumbered) and 
Appendix, pp. 871-88, vol. ii. 

Vetus Codex, qui est penes Sirmondum, quae est farrago Computisticarum 
disputationum 583. 

Krusch’s surmise (Studien, 210) that Bucherius saw the manuscript the year 
1615 not supported the facts. The few corrections Krusch follow should 
not veil the fact that everywhere indebted his invaluable work. 

Studien, 85. 

Bucherius (p. 494), while his book was press, came across codex Augendi’, 
which corrected the proof places. Professor Van Vyver has recently 
drawn attention Montpellier MS., Ecole Médécine 157, which have not seen. 
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work Victorius, with tables emended, remained the primary 
source knowledge the tables until Krusch came across 
Gotha MS. (saec. 

then disappeared. all events Noris, Hoffman and Jan, 
Ideler, and Jaffé corrected Bucherius inference, and Hagen 
published two volumes correction and surmise without con- 
sulting Sirmond’s collection passed into the 
Jesuit college his death and was dispersed auction 
the year 1764. surmised that no. 632 the auction 
catalogue might the missing manuscript, but that work 
computus composed the ninth century, whereas seemed 
come from earlier was not listed the catalogue. 

Krusch, following Hagen, skilfully reconstructed in- 
ference and comparison Petavius and Bucherius. sur- 
mised that Bern MS. 610 might the missing manuscript 
(p. 246); contained certain elements similar and several 
gatherings are now missing that might have contained other 
similar material. Later Krusch chanced Paris MS. Bibl. 
Nat. Lat. 16361 [P], which seemed him close but his 
examination was Since there were obviously parts 
missing after and 288, any argument for Bern 610 would 
hold equally for for the readings were equally close But 
the rubricator stopped work 176 and the contents thereafter 
were difficult since tables followed the Prologue 
Victorius, where they logically should have been, Krusch 
assumed was not From passage quoted Bucherius 
(p. 438) from Krusch (Studien, 211) deduced that the manu- 
script its exemplar was written 865 later his reasoning 
not clear, but since the passage found verbatim Geneva 


This manuscript certainly appears the one referred to, can judge the 
wretched catalogue description (Cat. Gén. des MSS. Bibl. Pub. [1849], 347-8). 
contains letters Leo, Proterius, Paschasinus, Cyril, Dionysius, and extracts 
Paschal discussions from Bede’s history, but Anatolius. The Goffridi abbatis 
evidently the letter Abbot Ceolfrid Bede, Hist. 21. There 
are some undescribed cycles. 

Chronica Minora (Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Ant.), 672-3. 

e.g., Observationes (Amsterdam, 1733), 367, and Diss. Cyclis (1734) 
throughout. Many times says, 43: Bucherius ita suo MS" legerit, 
mihi potius videtur correctio Bucheriana 

84. 

Paschal terms four columns headed Latinorum, Grecorum, Victorii, Eusebii 
found Berlin MS., Preuss. Bibl. 131 (saec. ix), fo. 128; Vatican MS., Regin. 309, 
fo. Paris, Bibl. Nat. MS., Lat. 7296, fo. and other manuscripts purely 
Carolingian origin. The table terms, course, was decennovenal cycle. 

Neues Archiv, (1885). ff. 

How hurried was his examination shown his publishing pseudo-Jerome 
letter from and advancing the theory that was the work Columban (Neues 
Archiv, 84-8), although five years before had correctly described the letter and 
named its published source (Studien, 204). 
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MS. fo. which was written about the year 800 and 
certainly not later than 805, the deduction must have been 
faulty. Mommsen, who relied Bucherius when re-edited Vic- 
torius, consulted over seven hundred manuscripts chronicles 
amounts comedy errors (none them his) that and 
its related manuscript escaped him. 

studying the computistical manuscripts Bede, have 
used number that contain part the material but four 
them form family undoubtedly the direct 
Vatican, Rossiana Lat. 247, saec. [R]; Paris, Bibl. Nat. Lat. 
16361 (Sorb. 283), saec. [P]; Geneva, Bibl. Université 50, 
saec. and Oxford, Bodl. 309 (Western 8837), saec. 
these, the last-named unquestionably the codex Petavius 
and Bucherius, collations texts and catalogue the 
contents show. 

alone was known Krusch and Mommsen, whom 
was adequately described only comparatively small part 
contained it. whose scribe copied only few items 
from the family, has not yet been catalogued print; with 
other manuscripts Rossi entered the Vatican since the 
war, but seems have escaped all comment. not found 
the old Rossiana catalogues, although another computistical 
manuscript containing Bede’s works properly has 
been neglected late years and the ecstatic article Senebier,* 
who suggested that might the personal property Bede, 
still remains the most complete description. summarized 
earlier articles. Pertz later mentioned and published the 
without giving clear idea the contents. was 
written the Benedictine monastery St. Martin Massai, 
near Bourges, probably the year 804 since the scribe num- 
bered annalistic lines 805-64 which were never filled in. 
second hand has entered annals Massai the Easter-cycles, 
A.D. 732-824, and later hands continue the annals 1013. 
Fos. later hands, not concern us. 

the only one the four manuscripts give Victorius’ 
tables. They had passed from popular use long before 800, 
and only the fortunate antiquarian interest mental laziness 
the scribe preserved them for Bucherius. 

was purchased the Bodleian 1698 with Professor 


1Chronica Minora, iii. 

Jeanne Bignami-Odier Mélanges Frangaise Rome, (1934). 
and the literature she cites. 

Cat. des MSS. Genéve (1779), pp. 126-41. 

Archiv, vii (1839). 177. 

Mon. Germ. Hist. Scriptores, iii. 

Even the hand archaic, Carolingian miniscule deceptive first glance. 
may have led Petavius think the manuscript very 
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Bernard’s researches weights and 
measures probably account for its presence his library. 
unable verify Dr. Rose Graham’s that André 
Duchesne made transcript before 1635 the Abbaye 
Trinité the annals the monastery contained 
the annals were not published until after Duchesne’s death. 
may that interested Sirmond the manuscript the 
seventeenth century many manuscripts from filtered 
away various collections for some the best and least 
scrupulous scholars the period made practice permanently 
borrowing abbey manuscripts. Miss Graham is, far know, 
the only recent scholar use the manuscript the Bodleian. 
Jan, who collated Digby for his edition Dionysius, consulted 
other manuscripts the library, including the Jate and uncertain 
for the formulae, which are badly transmitted, would have been 
much improved but never used it. Nor was used the 
editors Victorius’ Calculus Boethius’ Arithmetic, the 
indefatigable MacCarthy, who searched for early Irish computis- 
tical material the Bodleian. came into the Bodleian the year 
after the publication the Old Catalogue was not in- 
cluded the Quarto Catalogues, and was very badly described 
the Summary (iii [1895]. Neither Victorius nor 
Dionysius, for example, mentioned. 

has long been evident that the Paschal controversy the 
seventh century developed computistic knowledge England and 
Ireland far higher point interest and skill than was known 
the Continent for several centuries previous, and that English 
scholars rescued many neglected works from Continental libraries 
which became the basis for their studies. becomes evident, 
too, reader Bede, that his primary source information 
was computus letters, excerpts, fragments, &c., very much 
resembling extant Carolingian computi like Berlin MS. 128, St. 
Gallen MS. 248, and Munich MS. 210 make-up, but not con- 
tent. these computistic notebooks the excerpts and letters, 
frequently anonymous, were subjected the maltreatment suffered 
all notebooks working manuals that pass through the hands 
several Perhaps easiest condemn all tracts 


Possibly no. 7538(192), Victorii Aquitani Chronicon Paschale’, Bernard’s 
Cat. MSS. Angliae (1697), 228. bought many manuscripts the 
His Latin MSS, with hardly exception’, came from Nicholas Heinsius’ library, 
Dr. Craster kindly informs me. 

Ante, xiii (1898). 695-700. 

Omont, Cat. Bibl. 395. 

comparative study Carolingian computi, which exist profusion, shows 
how easily these errors, interpolations, and false ascriptions occur. After examina- 
tion Oxford MS., Digby 63, fos. 70-1, believe can explain the false ascription 
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which there are discrepancies spurious, but such action leads 
confusion. Bernard MacCarthy condemned twelve for- 
Most them were supposed have been written 
That the heat the Paschal controversy least 
two documents were forged (asserted what they were not) 
unquestioned but surely impossible for large body 
fraud live undetected land where, according the testimony 
numerous scholars could compose 532-year cycle 
English scholars the seventh century produced workable cycle, 
based Alexandrian principles, that formed the basis for all 
medieval chronology. For five centuries thereafter nothing 
primary importance was added computistical science, and what 
additions there were were refinements detail, not changes 
structure. Inevitably, therefore, must look for the materials 
which they based their work. any reconstruction texts 


have the witness Bede, who has yet proved unimpeach- 


study can large part recover the computus used 
Bede and his forerunners. catalogue the contents 
citing parallel manuscripts and printed editions, appended 
below. the many computistical manuscripts have examined, 
only the following contain our material and are directly in- 


London, Brit. Mus., Cotton Caligula XV, saec. viii (Thompson, 
Cat. Anc. MSS. ii. Lowe, Cod. Lat. Ant. ii. [no. 

Oxford, Bodl. Lib., Digby 63, saec. (Macray, Cat. Bibl. Bodl. ix. 64). 

Cologne, Dombibliothek, 83", 805 (Krusch, Studien, pp. 195-205; 
Leslie Jones, Cologne, pp. 37-40). 

[M] Milan, Ambrosiana, 150 Inf., 810 (printed full Lat. 
exxix. 1273-1372 [Liber Computo] from Muratori, Anec. Lat., Tom. 
pp. 206-9). 

phil.-hist. Classe, [1861]. 677-89). 


the continuation Dionysius’ cycle Felix Gillitanus, was not able 
before (Speculum, (1934). 415-17). Krusch (Studien, 207) was misled into 
believing two paragraphs formed the the continuation. Digby 
there mention Felix, and but one paragraph, which bears the rubric Suc- 
cessor Jan took the name Felix from its single occurrence the single 
paragraph the Codex Rhemensis, which has apparently disappeared. 
anonymous the Digby MS., was anonymous Ceolfrid (Bede, Hist. Eccl. 
21), who assumed that Dionysius composed ten cycles, instead five. The name 
Felix seems almost certainly have been attached the preceding 
Easter-cycle obit, with only identifying mark show what year belonged. 
From there was attached one paragraph Jan’s manuscript and then second 
paragraph, which has nothing with the continuation, the Milan MS. 

Annals Ulster, Introduction vol. (1901). 

But see Esposito Hermathena, xlv (1930). 235. 

Bede, Hist. Eccl. 21. 

possible misrepresentation considered Speculum, (1934). 412 ff. 
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[B] Bern, 610, saec. (Hagen, Cat. Cod. Bernensis, 478). 
[Be] Besangon, 186, saec. (Castan, MSS. Bibl. Besangon, 127-8). 
[Ba] Basel, 15*, saec. (Christ, Die Bibl. des Klosters Fulda, 168). 


[V] Vatican, Vaticani Lat. 642, saec. (Vattasso and de’ Cavalieri, Cod. 
Vat. Lat. 492). 


can once eliminate S’s items and they 
appear the appended catalogue. The remaining items fall into 
two books, and 13-45. These two groups are found separate 
classes manuscripts, with the only overlapping the Sirmond 
group (S, and single item (5) contained and Munich 
MS. 14456, corrupt form. The second group, which is, 
course, complete only nearly complete and partially 

trace debt any Bede’s works found the first 
group, nor does Bede show any knowledge it. The latest 
author quoted Isidore a.D. 627). The last possible 
date composition 804, when was written. But since 
one piece found and since collation and shows that 
they were derived from common exemplar, and not from 
the date must placed before 800. Absence all reference 
Bede’s works (Isidore constantly mentioned) suggests early 
date, for Bede’s works appear have been every school the 
end the eighth century. Moreover, would appear that all 
the items were written Ireland, least before 718 and prob- 
ably the seventh century, since Munich MS. 14456, from 
exemplar written Ireland 718, contains Item another 
Its presence helps place the background 
Item contains the only known quotation from pseudo- 
Morinus (Item 24) outside the letter Cummian (Ireland, 
The composer Item must have had access least 
part the second book (Items 13-45). the first book was 
added the second book, was probably the case, must have 


Saec. xii catalogue. 

MacCarthy, op. cit. iv. There is, course, foundation for MacCarthy’s 
statement that the Augustine referred the Irish Augustine (whose very existence 
hypothetical). His work, except for casual reference the Victorian cycle, had 
nothing with Paschal reckoning. The specious similarity (p. arises 
from two authors using common and well-known source. Cummian’s reference 
Augustine the first series such references that stretch through the Middle 
refers some gathering passages from the work Augustine Hippo 
that related matters mathematical. One such set passages Item barely 
possible that this particular work meant, which case would have put its 
date composition even earlier. Nor MacCarthy’s induction (p. sound that 
necessarily means Irish. 

following Kenney, erroneously stated (Speculum, ix. 417, that the unique 
Cotton MS. Cummian was lost. have since examined (Brit. Mus. MS., Cotton 
Vitell. XII (12), fos. although the margins are burned and some words 
are illegible attests the accuracy Ussher’s transcript. correctly entered 
the Cotton (1802) Catalogue (p. 380). More recently have seen the article 
Esposito, Hermathena, xlv (1930). 240-5, who gives variants from the manuscript. 

VOL. LII.—NO. CCVI. 
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been added after the exemplars and D-Be had been 
made, and almost certainly after Bede 725) some 
region remote from him. Items are the same order 
and one which was copied from another. fair 
judging therefore, assume that two three whole books 
were joined making it, and that does not contain variety 
selections from many exemplars, undoubtedly the form 

The second group, Items comprise many separate works 
and might have come from more than one source. But and 
contain virtually the same material the same order, and many 
the items are the same order which was written well 
before the end the eighth century and appears have come 
from pre-Bedan exemplar. study the manuscripts this 
second group shows how definite the Insular background, 
although all but one were written the Continent. (from 
Bobbio) contains unique Irish Easter cycle. and have 
definite Insular characteristics handwriting and abbreviation. 
which was written Winchester Canterbury, 867, 
surprisingly contains allusions Bede’s works, although 
contains many the works Bede used. Except for certain manu- 
scripts this group (O, and Munich 14456), computistical 
manuscript have examined fails somewhere reveal its debt 
written before 725. and are the only known manuscripts 
contain anonymous Paschal work published Krusch 
(Studien, pp. 227-44). This work certainly appears the one 
described Bede his Letter although Levison 
rejects this belief without stating his reasons. Since Bede had not 
seen the manuscript since his boyhood, was not the Jarrow 
library and could not have been his computus. from its 
content, seems represent computus used southern England 
the early eighth century, does 

But transferring our attention content, the evidence 
more striking. Items 21, 22, 24, and 25, according Krusch, 
MacCarthy, and others, were written Britain. addition, 
Items 33, 43, and were known the Irish, evinced 
the letter Cummian. investigation the sources Bede’s 
Temporum Ratione reveals that has used Items 
Chap. 19%), and (47, 56), (44), (30), (47), (21), 
(44), (59, not Krusch’s text), (42), (51), (42, 
51), and (47). This leaves only five items (16, 17, 29, 30, 34) 
unaccounted for except for formulae and excerpts either too short 
too common manuscripts traced. 


re-edited with Bede’s other computistical works. 
not attempting here give exhaustive list Bede’s citations. 
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Item 16, Exemplum Boni, despite the arguments MacCarthy, 
appears authentic notation sent Pope John. The 
only scholars the period who were using the papal archives were 
the English. the letter was not published the time was 
written, would appear have been copied for the English 
during the course their Paschal contentions. The presence 
the rubric alone and the absence the work suggests 
that and which both contain the text, must have broken away 
from quite early. The letter attributed Jerome was assumed 
Krusch from its style have been written the Irish. 
not found outside our group manuscripts (P, 
knowledge. 

Item 17, letter Paschasinus Pope Leo, travelled with the 
letters Dionysius Exiguus and the translation the letter 
Proterius, since Dionysius drew from the Item 
back only far their common exemplar. Item has some- 
times been inaccurately catalogued Temporum Ratione, 
Chap. comparison the two shows that, although basically 
the same, Temporum Ratione contains illustrative material 
drawn from the Fathers, games for Bede’s students, and ex- 
tension and clarifying some passages. Bede’s chapter was often 
adapted scribes who eliminated the patristic references and 
the games, but nowhere, except this group manuscripts and 
some late manuscripts derived from them, are Bede’s enumerations 
altered. Since found which otherwise contains only 
pre-Bedan material, would appear that Item was Bede’s 
source, instead deriving from Bede. 

Item can, however, clearly traced. has long been 
assumed that Bede knew the works Macrobius,? but have 
previously noted that knew only Saturnalia, 12-15. com- 
parison the excerpts Item with the Macrobius passages 
Bede’s works shows, however, that only knew this group 
excerpts, almost all which quoted, but not one word more. 
Moreover, collation passages shows beyond doubt that and 
Bede’s excerpts come from common source. now the only 
complete manuscript these excerpts, since part page 
has been torn 

used the school Jarrow when Bede was teaching there. 
Despite its late date, the tradition seems clear and reasonably 
accurate, and from can derived fair notion the material 
which the English based their Paschal calculations. That this 


Krusch, pp. 246-7. 
Werner, Beda, pp. 125-6, and later works. 
The variants from will included edition computistical works. 
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complete copy early and partially antiquated computus should 
have been made the eleventh century remarkable. have 
noted how written over two and half centuries earlier, elimin- 
ated the tables Victorius because they were longer useful 
and show the steadily increasing elimination. This fact and 
the comparative accuracy the texts suggest that the exem- 
plar was very early and that the scribe wished preserve the 
material for its historic value. 

will noted that all the works that have given rise the 
term Irish Forgeries’ are except one, tract known 
pseudo-Athanasius. This work appears and but 
other manuscript our series English provenance. Muratori, 
who edited sent Bernard Montfaucon publish his 
edition Athanasius, ii. 471 (Migne, Patr. Gr. xxviii. 1605-10). 
Krusch collated both manuscripts for his One sentence 
agreed verbatim with Item 25, and some other material was 
similar. Having proved’ that Item was Irish Forgery, 
Krusch necessarily assumed that pseudo-Athanasius was also 
written Ireland. The Paschal criteria, based the 84-year 
cycle once used throughout the West, were employed 
the seventh century. The attribution Eastern bishop 
the Milan MS. (the tract was anonymous probably persuaded 
Krusch more than any other consideration. Unfortunately did 
not know Karlsruhe MS. 229 (saec. ix) Carpentras MS. 1792 
(saec. xv), which possibly copy ancient computus from 
Limoges neither manuscript shows Insular traits, and each 
the tract attributed Jerome. Krusch observed, the tract 
differed from other fabrications being intelligible the others 
were purposely vague the hope that the name the Eastern 
bishop would sufficient protection against criticism. 

Unknown Krusch, Florez had already published the work 
from two Spanish manuscripts, one Madrid, the other Toledo, 
authentic work Martin Yet earlier had been 
published the Tamayo Salazar from unknown 
the two manuscripts Florez, the work appears 
one number tracts Martin. One passage parallels, 
part verbatim, Martin’s Correctione Rusticorum, Chap. 
Moreover, there verbal identity between pseudo-Athanasius 
and Item 33, which according Krusch (pp. was composed 

Studien, pp. 328-35. 

Anamnesis, (1652). 325-8. cited manuscripts for some other works. 

Caspari, Martin von Bracara’s Schrift, pp. advances cogent arguments 
that the work authentically Burn (Niceta Remesiana, pp. 
exxxi, 92-107) has combined the texts Krusch and Florez unsuccessful attempt 


show that the tract the lost Agni Paschalis Victima Niceta (saec. iv). See 


Dr. Wilhelm Paten, Niceta (Munich, 1909), 23; Bardenhewer, Geschichte (2nd edn.), 
iii. 601. 
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Spain. His reasoning, with Item 25, based tenuous 
ground, but safe assume that Item was not composed 
Ireland. There allusion quotation from pseudo- 
Athanasius the works Bede, and know how completely 
Bede used available Irish material. Although possible that 
the text was edited Ireland, can hardly continue 
call the tract Irish Forgery 

The following graph illustrates the interrelation contents 
the manuscripts ‘discussed not based variant readings 


Items 6-9 Items 4-5 Anon. Comp. 
Dijon 448 Krusch, pp. 227 ff. 
Munich 14456 
English 


Computus 


Items Bede’s Computus 


Items 


Items with Prologue 
(Item added 

Items 


Bern 610, 


THE MS., Bodl. 309 


Fos. prefacio bedae presbiteri natura rerum 
ratione—mereamur accipere Bede’s Temp. Rat. with 
Chronicle and last chaps. (Giles, Bedae Opera Omnia, vi. 139-342; Pat. 
Lat. xc. 293-578). Chap. Mensibus missing (see 
Item 50) MSS. Brit. Mus. Regius XIX, Munich 18158, and other 
MSS. related either. fos. fos. (without 
Chronicle last pp. 27-212. All from different families. 

Fo. list Greek numbers. 

Fo. Prologue and Capitula unpublished computus 
numero igitur—De victorio dionisio. boetio. calculo.’ 
The capitula, probably 55, are run together and unnumbered. They 
may refer Items which are the same order fos. 

Fos. Incipiunt sententiae sci. agustini isidori laude 


texts the three works Bede this manuscript are later hand, 
possibly exeunte. Fos, have been added still later saec. and 
contain Temporum Ratione, Preface and Capitula, The text related manu- 
scripts the St. Gallen group, 
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Augustinus dixit quattuor —’. Printed ‘De Computo 
Dialogus’ the spurious works Bede, Pat. Lat. xc. 647-52, from 
Hervagius’ folio (1563) edition, 111 ff. See Item 

identical with Pat. Lat. xc. 653-64 Divisionibus Temporum 
from Hervagius, 117 ff., but departs xc. 657B and continues with 
full discussion units time. Unpublished this version. Items 
Ba, fos. and Dijon 448 (saec. xii), fos. 29-37. Another 
version also unpublished, fos. and Munich 14456, 
fos. ff. 

6a. Fos. Incipit bissexto primum—’. Froben, 
Opera, ii. 365-7, from Vatican MS. Regin. 226; Pat. Lat. ci. 993 
(from Froben). Ba, fos. fos. 

Fos. saltu lunae perspiciendum est quomodo 
crescit per annos, saltu lunae pauca dicamus. hoc ergo— 
dicitur. Hue usque saltu.’ Froben, ii. 358-61 (Pat. Lat. ci. 
Ba, fos. fos. 

Fo. Argumentum saltu lunae monstrando, scire volueris 
quomodo dies lunaris—qui dicitur Froben, ii. 361 (Pat. Lat. 
989-90). 

ergo nosse vis—et hor. usque bissexto haec pauca 
Froben, ii. (Pat. Lat. ci. 998-9). Ba, fos. 

Fos. nosse desideras augmentum lunare—in augmento 
Not Froben. Ba, fo. 

10. Fos. Without heading: Annus solis continetur—deo 
soli Published authentic work Bede Giles, (Pat. 
Lat. xciv. 605-6). Pat. Lat. 1369-72, from 
fos. Paris, Nouv. Acq. 1613 (saec. ix), fo. 
Vatican, Vat. Lat. 642, fos. and passim. Attributed 
Bede late MSS., e.g. Leyden, Scaliger (saec. xi). 
Poetae Latini Aevi (Mon. Germ. Hist.), iv. (1923), pp. 682-6, 
who used several MSS. saec. xi. 

11. Fo. etate lunae monstranda per tria alfabeta 
Quod adeo—providit Bede’s Temp. Rat., Chap. 
(Giles, vi. 192-3). See Item 12. 

12. Fo. lunae cursu per xii signa per litteras demonstranda 
argumentum, quis vero—observatione Temp. 
Chap. (Giles vi. 186-7). This and Item appear MSS. passim, 
accompany tables invented Bede, Pat. Lat. 1334-5, from 

13. Fos. Three formulae: annis dni.’ indictione.’ 
MSS. The first Pat. Lat. 498D from 
Codex Rhemensis 298. 

14. Fos. Incipiunt argumenta grecorum titul. paschalibus 
solertia.’ Formulae Dionysius Exiguus, reprinted from Jan 
Pat. Lat. 497-505. They include the material Jan has bracketed, 
but stop with Article argumenta paschalium titulorum’. One 
the few unaltered not this form The same rubrics 
with altered formulae Bu, fo. from exemplar written 789. 
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15. Fo. quomodo repperiri quota 
feria singulis annis luna paschalis est decennovenalis, 
primo anno—luna paschalis Haec argumenta hic Pub- 
lished Jan Argumentum XIV Dionysius Exiguus, but later date, 
least this form. Pat. Lat. 505-6; 1308-9. MSS.: 
Rouen (saec. ix), fo. Rome, Vallicelli (saec. ix), fos. 
Paris, Nouv. Acq. 1615 (saec. ix), fo. Vatican, Pal. Lat. 1448 

16. Fos. suggestionis boni sci. primice, sol- 
lemnitatibus sabbatis—ora pro venerabilis papa.’ The rubric, 
which comes end col. fo. 82%, belongs the Boni, 
published Krusch, Neues Archiv, MacCarthy’s arguments 
(Annals Ulster, [1901], ff.) that this forgery are unconvincing. 
1615, fos. Nouv. Acq. 1613, fo. Munich 14725 (Regens- 
burg, saec. ix), fo. The text not Boni, but spurious 
letter Jerome (ed. Maur. 1103 Pat. Lat. xxii. and published 
Krusch, Neues Archiv, (1885), 84-9, from pp. 212-17. The only 
fos. them the rubric is: Disputacio sci. hieronimi sol- 
lempnitatibus paschae.’ Not 

17. Fos. Letter Paschasinus Pope Leo. Bucherius, 
pp. 75-7; Krusch, Studien, pp. 247-50. For MSS. and printed editions 
see Krusch, pp. 245-7. InG, Collation Bucherius 
and shows Bucherius certainly used Krusch, 250, tried unsuccess- 
fully account for variants 

18. Fos. Incipit epla. dionisii ratione paschae.’ The letter 
Boniface and Bonus. Bucherius, pp. 489-93; Petavius, ii. 876-8. 
Petavius (Prologue vol. ii) says took this letter from Collation 
shows Bodl. 309 the same MS. Jan Pat. Lat. 513-20 from 

19. Fos. epla. Letter Petronius. 
Bucherius, pp. 485-9. Petavius, ii. 874-6, took his text from another MS. 
(Prologue vol. ii). Jan Pat. Lat. 483-4 from fos. 
and elsewhere. 

beatissimum papam leonem romae urbis epm. ratione Bucherius, 
pp. ff.; Petavius, ii. (collation shows both used Bodl. 309). 
Krusch, Studien, pp. 269-78, enumerates seven printed editions. Jan 
Pat. Lat. 507-14 used and Bodl. NE. (now Auct. 14) 

21. Fos. epistola sci. cyrilli episcopi.’ Bucherius, 
ff.; Petavius, ii. 884-5; Krusch, pp. 344-9; and editions 
Cyril’s letters. Krusch, Studien, pp. 101-2, note cites 
the Sirmond MS. (copied both Petavius and Bucherius) found 
Bodl. 309. Krusch, pp. 101-9, shows this not Cyril’s his asser- 
tion that the letter was written England not conclusive. There 
another epistle Cyril published Muratori, iii. 191 (Pat. Lat. cxxix. 
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ff.; fo. 

22. Fos. Incipit liber pp. 439-49. 
Krusch, pp. 316-27, collated Bucherius with fos. See his 
introduction, pp. 311-16. Only other MSS.: fos. fos. 
pp. 227-36. The table (Krusch, pp. 324-5) being, and 
intended its author be, hopeless jumble, was emended and re- 
constructed each the five scribes, but Bucherius and Bodl. 309 agree. 

23. Fos. caesariensis dicit, Dignum michi fecerat 
Extracts from Eusebius, Jerome, &c., about 
Rufinus translation Eusebius’ Hist. Eccles. not used. fos. 

24. Fo. Disputatio morini alexandrini epi. ratione paschali, 
quod senserunt —.’ Published Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense, 
14-15 (cf. pp. xii-xiv), from fo. and pp. 238-40; DuFresne 
(DuCange), Paschale (Corpus Byzantinae Historiae, 
Paris, 1688), App. 23, pp. 480-1 Paschate Judaeorum ’), from Paris, 
Bibl. Nat. 4860 (saec. Mainz), fo. (his source ascertained 
Muratori Pat. 1387-8 from fo. Jan 
(Pat. Lat. 460D) quoted passage from fo. Only other MS. 
fos. Because the unintelligibility the printed editions 
comment has been see, however, Hagen, Diss. Cyclis, 165. 
Esposito (Hermathena, xlv. 233) dates 606-32 the faulty assump- 
tion that Morinus refers Item Item probably meant, although 
the information might come from Item 19. Although not mentioned 
Kenney, Sources for the Early History Ireland, 217, this and Item 
are the only clear Insular forgeries Morinus apparently the answering 
document pseudo-Anatolius and favours the Alexandrian usage, 
Dionysius Exiguus, although earlier recension may found 
(Milan MS.). 

25. Fos. epistola philippi Krusch, 
pp. 306-10, published three (A), Bern MS. 645 
Wilmart), Baluzius, Nova Collectio Concilii, 14; (B) Bucherius, 
pp. 469-71, who used Bodl. 309, collation shows; (C) Muratori 
(Pat. 1350-3). fourth version, found several MSS., pub- 
lished Dom Wilmart, Studi testi, lix (1933). 19-27, from Vatican, Regin. 
(saec. ix). owe this reference Professor Van The many 
MSS. include: St. Gallen 251 (c. 810); Paris, Nouv. Aeq. 1615 (saec. ix) 
Karlsruhe 229 (saec. ix), fos. (not identified Holder); fos. 
fo. 80%; fo. pp. 240-1; not Printed 
among works Bede all complete editions, after Noviomagus, Bedae 
Opuscula Temporum Ratione (1537), fo. who used Cologne MSS. 
102 (saec. xi) and 103 (saec. and Lorenzana’s edition Isidore’s 
works, Rome, 1798, Tom. iii. App. III. Listed forgery Kenney, 
217, after Krusch, 304, but actually badly-transmitted computistical 
tract possibly written the unknown Philippus. Wilmart (p. suggests 
with some reason that the original was written Africa. 

26. Fos. Victorius quo ordine—ionas medio coeti.’ 
Excerpts unpublished this form, fos. pp. 241-2. 
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The latter part, referring the Pat. Lat. 
found commonly MSS. 

27. Fo. quomodo reperire errore sublato 
reperies.’ Cf. but here three long formulae are given, using the 
Victorian system calculating from Kal. Ian., later adapted Bede for 
use with the Dionysiac system. Possibly these formulae originated with 

28. Fos. Epistol. pap. leonis martianum imperatorem, 
per Bucherius, pp. 78-80; Krusch, pp. 257-60; no. 121 
editions Leo’s letters since Ballerini. passim, including 

29. Fo. ‘De pascha autem tanquam maximo sacramento 
illuminante comedamus.’ short tract the mystical significance 
Easter. Not published knowledge. fos. not 

30. Fos. Romana computatio ita digitorum aures retro 
respicientes.’ Probably source for Bede’s Temp. Rat., 
lished Muratori, Pat. Lat. 1349 (138), from fos. 
fo. Munich MS. 14725 (saec. ix); St. Gallen 251 

31. Fos. Incip. prol. theophili alexandrini epi. theodosium 
Sem. quidem beatum pascham paschalis Finit exem- 
plariscosmographi. erroneous. The 
lost Liber Cosmographi (cf. Giles, Bedae Opera Omnia, iv. vi. 218) 
may have been the exemplar. Published Petavius, ii. 879-81 (Greek 
version from Spanish codex; ii. 893); Bucherius, pp. 471-3; 
Hagen, Diss. Cyclis (1734), pp. 1-16. Petavius and Bucherius vary 
‘Man kaum glauben wiirde, dass sie aus derselben Handschrift 
haben’. Krusch, Studien, p.85. Collation shows Petavius used Bodl. 309 
with emendations. cannot account for the variants Bucherius. 
Krusch, pp. 220-6, published another recension from fos. which 
also Be, fo. 

32. Fo. Formula for holiday dates. fo. 

33. Fos. Incipit prologus sci. Petavius, ii. 881-3 
Bucherius, pp. 481-4; Krusch, pp. 337-43; Muratori Pat. Lat. 
exxix. 1275-8. MSS.: fos. fos. fos. 
notin The last part Krusch’s edition (pp. 342-3, Item 
ratio,’ does not belong the Prologue. Krusch, pp. 89-98, believes 
this work written Spain after Dionysius. ‘Praefatio sci. cirilli epi.’ 
Chartres MS. (saec. ix), fos. this work another recension. 
Discussion Hagen, Diss. (1734), pp. 41-91, based Bucherius. 

34. Fos. Incipit anni ordo apud aegyptios primus inventus 
refert macrobius theothisius, Arcades annum suum iii mensibus—huic 
deae consecraverunt.’ book excerpts from Macrobius, Saturnalia, 
12-15 (ed. Eyssenhardt [1868], pp. 61.1-4; 61.7-25; 61.26- 
62.3; 62.5-16; 62.26-8; 64.21-3; 64.28-65.4; 65.12-79.8), known 
Bede disputatio hori (De Temp. Rat., Chap. [Giles, 
vi. 172, This book forms the basis, directly ‘through Bede, 
for innumerable Carolingian commentaries, Pat. Lat. xl. 
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(both MSS. incomplete). 

35. Fos. Issio[Isidorus]dt. Tempora autem momentis— 
impleat cursum suum.’ 

36. Fos. Item Isidorus, Itaque luna per tricenos—maius 
iii sic This and Item are groups computistical items, 
only partially from Isidore. Not other MSS. 

37. Fo. Incipit cyclus decennovenalis quem greci enneakede— 
decimus lunaris est. enneakede conkete. Introductory 
words Dionysiac cycle, Pat. Lat. 493-4; Krusch, Archiv. 
(1885). 83, from Paris MS., Bibl. Nat. 5543 (saec. ix). Innumerable MSS. 
Cf. Krusch, Studien, 99. The rest the page 

38. Fo. Rota parts. Lunar and solar months and number 
days seasons. 

39. Fo. natione aquitanicus—traditionem sequitur 
Based Gennadius, Vir. (ed. Richardson). 

40. Fos. Letter Victorius and Victorius’ 
Prologue, followed formulae. Bucherius, pp. 1-10; Mommsen, 
(1868). 130. Add Mommsen’s MSS.: fos. Be, fos. 

41. Fo. Ina later hand: sunt xii dies veneris quibus 
ego clemens romanus pontifex inveni canonibus actibus apostolorum 
dnm. dixisse meo magistro petro. quis ieunaverit pane aqua usque 
vesperum certissime sciat exitu animae suae angeli deducent 
eum paradisum fuerit peccata mea.’ Followed 
enumeration the days. can find analogue for this bit lore. 

42. Fos. Chronicle: Olympiad 157 32, with 
selections from Eusebius-Jerome. 

Fos. Victorius’ 532-year cycle, with duplicate 
dates. very few annals. Bucherius, pp. 14-69, freely emended the MS. 
Mommsen, 686-735, used Gotha MS. 75, Bucherius, op. cit., and the frag- 

44. Fos. Dionysiac 19-year Easter cycles, 532-1421, 
the last cycle broken bottom page, anno 16. Longish annals 
1347, published Rose Graham, ante, xiii (1898). 695-700, after André 
Duchesne and others. The scribe the MS. appears have written annals 
a.D. 1062. 

45. Fos. cyclus quem Victorius composuit.’ 
The tables (fos. published Gott. Friedlein, Bullettino 
bibliografia storia delle scienze matematiche fisiche, (Rome, 1871). 
447-63, without the Prologue. Followed (fos. prose texts 
Friedlein, Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik Physik, xvi (1871), pp. 
These are followed two unpublished calculandi, Bis 
media media sescla. Ponderibus, Pondus dictum est— 
quod statuerunt romani. Mensura est res aliqua modo suo vel tempore— 
completur. hoc onus Then follow pp. 76-7, Hultsch, Metro. 
script. reliquiae, pp. 121.8-123.10, followed two unknown fragments. 
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Cf. Wm. von Christ, Akademie Miinchen, philo.-hist. Cl. 
(1863). 100-52; Van Vyver Revue Bénédictine, xli (1935). 137-40. 
Since could adduce evidence either way about this item, has not 
been considered the article above however, the probability that 
was not part Bede’s computus. 

46. Fos. quibus convocati compotistae 
rogati fuerint responsiones quoque eorum quales ordine quae redditae fuerint 
hic pariter ostenduntur. Quot annos incarnatione dei usque pre- 
sentem tenere responsum est lectione quam 
adalbardus venerabilis abba composuit—respondere 
question-and-answer book, professedly based Augustine, Jerome, 
Dionysius, and Bede. Adalbardus possibly Adalard, abbot Corbie 
(ob. 826). Unpublished. 

47. Fos. Greek alphabet and numerals. 

48. Fo. Horologium months. 

49. Fos. Calendar. Fourcolumns: series AEIOU; golden 
nos.; Dominical letters; Roman dates. Cf. Pat. 
least, was invented after Bede, possibly late Abbo, but was 
probably added later hand; see Astronomical notices and 
martyrology. Extensive descriptions months, like Pat. Lat. 759 ff., 
but not the same, although both based Item 34. 

50. Fo. mensibus anglorum’ Bede’s Temp. Rat., Chap. 
15, broken end page plenilunio [Giles, vi. 179, Probably 
the MS. originally ended here and the scribe, who found Chap. the 
MS. used for correction, perhaps somewhat later date, copied 
the blank last page after inserting the marginal comment fo. 
‘Hic una sententia deest. mensibus anglorum. autem 
anglorum populi. Require eam inferius.’ 

51. Fos. Inserted leaves (later hand) with computistical 
items including: Nonae aprilis norunt quinos —’; table 
epacts; table yearly concurrents, regulars, and epacts (fo. 
genealogy Frankish kings (fos. table accompany column 
calendar (fo. 

52. Fos. Boethius, arithmetica, beginning 
cabit. Hic quoque uti and ending ii. altera longiores sub 
(Gott. Friedlein, Boetii institutione arithmetica [1867], pp. 86.9-116.6 
Pat. Lat. 1095B-1134D. For other MSS. not known Friedlein, see 
Manitius, Geschichte, 26. This work was not known Bede. 

53. Fo. (Later hand) Rota Paschal years outside 
years inside. Computistical notes margin. 


54. Fo. (Later hand) 532-year Easter table (19 28), A.D. 
1064-1595. 


CHARLES 


This paper has been prepared the author Research Fellow the American 
Council Learned Societies. 
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The Clergy the Easter Parliament, 1285 


HERE has long been print collection documents 

relating the grievances the clergy put forward the 
parliament which met Westminster after Easter the year 
Anyone who studies these documents must, think, 
puzzled understand what precisely happened. They seem 
suggest some kind debate with the king upon the basis one 
series complaints: but two other series complaints are 
apparently left without answer. obvious that the collection 
incomplete, but probably more than entered Bishop 
Godfrey Giffard’s register ever came into the hands the clerk 
who did the copying. 

From quite unrelated source, memoranda book Bury 
St. Edmunds, known Kempe’s Register (Harl. MS. 645), 
have extracted and print below another collection documents, 
also obviously incomplete and, themselves, equally puzzling. 
The two collections not duplicate any items: but they very 
largely complete one another and enable make out 
intelligible story and story worth the telling for the light 
throws obscure period parliamentary history. 

The first step take put the documents proper 
sequence, and there can little doubt that this should 
follows 


(1) First series articles Concilia, ii. 115-16, from 
(2) Replies behalf the king Giffard’s Register. 
(3) Replications the clergy (2). Concilia, ii. 116-17, from 
Giffard’s Register. 
(4) Replies behalf the king (3). Register: Docu- 
ment No. below. 
(5) Second series articles (against Missing: indicated (6). 
Statute Westminster 
(6) Replies behalf the king Register: Docu- 
ment No. below. 


(7) Consequential revision (5). ii. 119, from 
Giffard’s Register. 
(8) Third series articles. ii. 117-18, from 


Giffard’s Register. 
(9) Reply behalf the king (8). Kempe’s Register: Docu- 
ment No. III below. 
Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 115-19. 
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Before make further comment, let try construct 
outline calendar the parliament. writs summons are 
extant, although they must have been addressed the prelates 
and magnates who there suggestion that the 
commons were present. From official sources difficult get 
more precise indication the date meeting than that the 
parliament was however, January certain 
parties from Gascony had been adjourned the parliament 
London and possible that this was the day 
which was originally intended that the session should 
so, there must have been postponement. The king did not 
arrive London until that and the morrow came 
solemn procession Westminster Abbey, with the fragment 
the true cross which had been captured from the 
would natural exhibit this venerated relic the feast 
the Invention the Holy Cross but happened 
that 1285 the feast the Ascension fell this day, and any 
further ceremonies were accordingly put off until the Friday, 
when the holy cross called Neit was borne procession through 
These prolonged celebrations seem have delayed the 
opening parliament until that day May), and the session was 
thereafter protracted for seven weeks and 

Apart from the task preparing and debating the lengthy 
Statute (or rather statutes) Westminster code 
itself was much else occupy the earlier stages the 
parliament. There were numerous private petitions dealt 
with, the result which was the establishment standard 
formulas for the confirmation charters there was the ques- 
tion scutage for the Welsh and there was the usual 


Annales Monastici (Osney), iv. 304; Cal. Close Rolls, 1279-88, 331. 

For references see 222, below. 

Réles Gascons, ii. 232 (No. 826): nobis quinque septimanas instantis 
festi Pasche Domini parliamento nostro Londonie 

4The Osney Annalist says that the summons was for Easter fortnight April) 
but that date the king was nearer Westminster than Ely, and his journey 
London was slow one, with ten days’ stay King’s Langley. 

Gough, Itinerary Edward 166. 

Annales Monastici (Waverley), ii. 402. this relic—the Croice Gnaythe— 
see the notes Liber Quotidianus Garderobe, Edward pp. Tout, Chapters 
Administrative History, iv. 469 

For examples this practice see Liber Quotidianus Garderobe, pp. 35, 366. 

Chronicles Edward and Edward (Annales Londonienses), Chronicon 
Petroburgense (Camden Soc.), 102. The statements the chroniclers can only 
reconciled the assumption that there were processions both Monday, April, 
and Friday, May. 

Cotton, Historia Anglicana, 166: and see below 223. 

Stubbs, Constitutional History (4th ed.), ii. 123. 

Close Rolls, 1279-88, pp. 331-2 also printed Rot. Parl. 225, and Statutes 
the Realm, 104-5. 

Annales (Dunstable), Chronicon Petroburgense, 104. 
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miscellaneous administrative well presumably the 
consideration the first series articles presented the clergy. 
The form the statutes was not settled until late June, and 
they appear have been read Westminster Hall the 28th.? 
seems follow that the second series articles could not have 
been presented the clergy until after that date, although such 
the bishops were members the council doubtless had 
opportunities knowing the substance the proposed legisla- 
tion. Discussions took place, shall see, between the 
prelates and the council, with result that some concessions 
were but the actual wording the statutes appears 
have remained unaltered. The third series articles was evoked, 
Mr. Graves has shown, the issue document 
which included collections statutes among those un- 
certain date but which can dated, from nearly contemporary 
copies, July form, this writ letter addressed 
the prelates, archdeacons, officials, and other ecclesiastical 
ministers certain named counties restricting them, the wide 
debatable ground royal and ecclesiastical courts, the 
cognizance matrimonial and testamentary causes. Prior its 
issue some sort public notification seems have been given 
the king’s intention, for, the first the com- 
menting upon his answers their first series articles, the 
clergy question whether the remedy offered will any effect, 
‘cum sit edicto publico promulgatum prelati cognoscant 
third series articles seem have another reference this 
public edict here spoken generale edictum addressed 
the ordinaries the king’s ministers. The edict was there- 
fore writing, but seems not have survived or, least, has 
not been identified. Clearly distinguished from the 
‘letter July which reference made immediately after- 
wards the following paragraphs the third series 
What any case seems evident that the clergy had heard 


Cal. Patent Rolls, 1281-92, pp. 156, 201 Cal. Close Ralls, 1279-98, pp. 312-13 
Cal. Fine Rolls, 1272-1307, 210; Gascons, ii. 232 (No. 826); Madox, Hist. 
Exchequer, ii. (k); Cal. Docs. Ireland, 1285-92, Chronicon Petroburgense, 

105. 

Eversden (Chron. Flor. Wigorn. ii. 235) says, ‘in festo Iohannis 
dominus rex multa ordinavit publicari fecit statuta’. John Oxnead copies 
Eversden and independent value (Oxnedes, Chronica, 265). The Osney 
annalist puts the date later, circa festum Apostolorum Petri Pauli’, June 
(Annales Monastici, iv. 304). The exact date appears given the copy the 
statutes Liber (Treasury Receipt Misc. Bks. No. 274, fo. 310) see Statutes the 
Realm, 

Annales Monastici (Dunstable), iii. 318: Rex vero quasdam mitigaciones fecit 

Ante, Statutes the Realm, 209. 

Concilia, ii. 116. 117. 
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only general terms the king’s decision when they prepared 
their replications but that they had before them the full text 
the prohibition when they prepared their third series articles. 
the third document printed below implies, these articles must 
have been presented very near the end the session, barely 
time for some brief consideration given them the 
same meetings those which the other articles were discussed. 
These meetings can date, with great probability, the early 
days and not later than the 4th when the king left 

would seem certain that the archbishop took part the 
discussions. was Lambeth May and was presumably 
present when the session opened, but soon left for visitation 
the diocese Salisbury.* was Amesbury Whitsunday 
(13 May), where remained several days: the 22nd was 
Potterne, June Wareham, and the and 12th 
Although cannot trace his movements great detail, the 
dates have given exclude the possibility Pecham’s return 
take part the proceedings parliament. Despite therefore 
the title the third series articles, Petitio Cantuariensis 
archiepiscopi suffraganeorum ipsius’, cannot have been 
personally responsible for them,’ though they are animated 
his spirit and doubtless represent his views and would 
interest know who among the prelates took his place the 
spokesman the clergy. seems strange that the archbishop 
Canterbury should have absented himself from this parliament, 
one the most important the thirteenth century 
and indeed the middle ages, have more than one possible 
explanation. Pecham may well have regarded his Salisbury 
visitation matter too great importance postponed, 
especially since all the preliminary steps would have been taken 
and the necessary citations and inhibitions may 


Waverley Annalist speaks parliament July (Annales Monastici, ii. 402). 

Gough, Itinerary Edward 169. 

Cheney, Episcopal Visitation Monasteries the Thirteenth Century, 
Churchill, Canterbury Administration, ii. 148, 156. The details here are sketchy, 
but certain that the archbishop visited the principal religious houses the diocese 
this occasion. 

these dates see Reg. Epistolarum fr. Iohannis Peckham (Rolls Series), iii. 
895-908 Reg. Iohannis Pecham (Cant. and York Soc.), pp. 47, 220. 

Registrum Malmesburiense (Rolls Series), 267-8. This evidence that 
visited both Malmesbury and Bradenstoke. 

Chronicle Abingdon (Berkshire Ashmolean Soc.), 30. 

Concilia, ii. Dunstable Annalist also implies that was personally 
concerned not only with these articles but also with the second series directed against 
the statutes (Annales Monastici, iii. 317-18). 

Churchill, op. cit. 292 ff. 
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also have wished avoid meeting the archbishop York, whose 
return England was expected this time, and who would 
the normal course make his way 

the discussions with the clergy the king also took 
personal part. Whether from disinclination—the absence the 
archbishop may have been factor—or because the pressure 
other business, not possible decide. indeed 
catch glimpse him this time, and also certain his 
ministers who must have taken part the proceedings parlia- 
ment, and what learn instructive. June (the day 
after the statutes had been read Westminster Hall) John 
Kirkby, the treasurer, Richard Boyland, and others the 
king’s justices summoned before them the Tower Gregory 
Rokesley, the mayor London, the sheriffs, aldermen, and other 
whereupon Rokesley refused appear, except 
simple alderman citizen, the ground that the summons was 
inadequate. For this reason the liberties the city were taken 
into the king’s hand, and the citizens were summoned appear 
before the king the morrow his chamber Westminster. 
result, keeper was appointed take the place the 
mayor and large number citizens were These 
latter details not concern us. What importance the 
present connexion note, firstly, that the king was June 
engaged hearing personally difficult and troublesome case, 
presumably technically parliament, and, secondly, that the 
ministers who had been sent take inquests the Tower 
included John Kirkby, who was both treasurer and clerk the 
and also Richard Boyland, who was the justice 
mentioned the July, and who, know, was 
shortly afterwards concerned with the proceedings against the 
clergy the diocese Norwich for drawing royal pleas into 
ecclesiastical There can hardly any question that 
June there must have been lull the proceedings parlia- 
ment: committee may have been sitting, but there cannot 
have been plenary session, and some the principal ministers 
took the opportunity attending other duties. seems also 
extremely likely not only that Boyland was present the parlia- 
ment but that had something with framing the letter 
which his name prominently mentioned, and that was, 
fact, consulted regarding the policy restricting the ecclesiastical 
courts within what was regarded the king’s advisers their 
proper sphere. 

Reg. Epistolarum Iohannis Peckham, iii. 893; Register William Wickwane 
(Surtees Soc.), xix: see also below 228. 

Chronicles Edward and Edward (Annales Londonienses), 94. The ac- 
count the Liber Albus (Rolls Series), 16, seems derive from this source. Ralf 


Sandwich was appointed keeper July (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1281-92, 182). 
Ante, xlvi. 532 ff. Ante, 2-7. 
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Let now try describe more detail the activities the 
clergy this parliament. First will well remark that, 
unlike the documents that come from Bishop Giffard’s register, 
which are formal and official, the documents that come from 
St. Edmund’s are informal, all appearance minutes the 
proceedings drawn some one who was observing them 
entirely from the point view the clergy. These minutes 
may have been prepared behalf the clergy body, 
perhaps they are the personal notes the abbot St. Edmund’s, 
who was presumably among the religiosi’ present the 
original notes could not have been very plainly 
written, and the transcriber, incompetent person, has places 
failed understand them. The nature the minutes can 
best appreciated placing sequence one the first series 
articles, the king’s reply this article, the replication’ the 
reply, and then the corresponding note the verbal 


Petition 


III. Item, dominus rex non extendat protectionem suam preiudi- 
cium prelatorum quoad sequestrationem vel visitationem aut alia officio 
incumbentia ecclesiis parochialibus vel aliis quibuscunque. 


Reply 


Responsio tertium: Non est intentionis regis vel suorum quod per 
protectiones suas impediatur aliquis ordinarius super sequestris vel aliis 
que spectant suam iurisdictionem. 


Replication 


Item, responsione tertium articulum (qua dicitur regem per 
protectiones suas non intendere impedire sequestra vel alia pertinentia 
officium prelatorum) dicunt prelati quod contrarium pluries sunt 
experti, regratiantes nihilominus huic intentioni regie ulterius sup- 
plicantes quod rex sua auctoritate sequestrationes fieri non demandet, 
mandare sufficiat quod casibus forum regium contingentibus, prout 
iustum fuerit, per prelatos suos clerici distringantur. 


Note Discussion 


tertium articulum, quod per protectionem regiam non inpediantur 
sequestra vel alia pertinentia prelatorum, non fuit ultima vice 
responsus, quia hoc precedenti tractatu inter prelatos assingnatos 
parte domini regis fuerat concordatum verumptamen expressum non 
fuit quod cessaret dominus rex sequestrationibus demandandis. 


Those who petitioned the king for the confirmation their charters are described 
regno suo, tam prelati, viri religiosi alie persone ecclesiastice quam 


comites barones cetere persone seculares seu laice’ (Cal. Close Rolls, 1279-88, 


have introduced more less consistent orthography. 
VOL. LII.—NO. CCVI. 
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The general lines procedure are clear enough. The point 
dispute having been elucidated far possible writing, 
considered meeting between the prelates and certain 
persons appointed the from the introductory matter 
with which our document No. begins, know these persons 
have been the chancellor, Robert Burnell, bishop Bath and 
Wells, and other members the council. should note 
passing that the sixth article the second series respondet 
curia which presumably the king’s justices attend- 
ance parliament are but this may merely careless 
piece drafting, and the views the curia regia were probably 
expressed through the assignati parte domini regis the 
case the tenth article the first series. seems unlikely that 
the justices body took part the discussions: their views 
well those the king would expressed the select body 
councillors assigned meet the Their first meeting 
was plainly inconclusive, and further meeting vice 
the paragraph have cited puts it)* was held, which 

matters were pressed farther. neither meeting, 
however, were final decisions set down agreed form. Ap- 
parently further formal replies were returned the first series 
articles, although the clergy had protested against the in- 
sufficiency the replies originally the verbal concessions 
were, fact, few. 

formal reply all seems have been returned the 
second series articles, although the first discussions had led 
their redrafting, with some omissions. The original seventh 
article, for example, which protested against chapter five the 
statutes was dropped, after the councillors had insisted upon 
the reasonableness what had been decided. But general the 
verbal replies recorded these minutes are little more than 
explanations the king’s intention that the statutes would not 
enforced unreasonably, although the first article, regarding 
intestacy, there undertaking that future parliament 
the question would reconsidered and that meanwhile action 
would taken enforce chapter twenty-three. 

have already seen, the which was the occasion 


will noted that similar form words was used the original reply 
article the first series: Curia intendit quod prelati bene scient cognoscere que 
placita sint testamento que matrimonio. these original replies 
were made through the chancellor (Concilia, ii. 116). 

Elsewhere the phrase used ultima dies: see Document articles 10; 
Document II, art. 

Statutes the 76: pars rea excipiat plenitudine ecclesie per suam 
propriam presentacionem, non propter plenitudinem illam remaneat loquela, dummodo 
breve infra semestre tempus 
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for the third series articles bears the date July, and 
seems improbable therefore that there could have been time 
prepare this rejoinder before the 2nd. seems, however, 
have been presented before the first meeting between the prelates 
and the council actually closed, for stated our document 
No. III that promise was then given, reply the penultimate 
article (16), that proceedings would not taken against bishop 
clerk his failed appear before the king’s court, provided 
that the bishop, for his part, had done what was possible 
constrain the clerk. Upon the other articles the clergy received 
satisfaction, and would seem though their complaints 
under these heads were not pursued the final meeting. any 
case, the time for discussion was plainly very limited the last 
day two the and, however aggrieved the prelates 
may have felt, their complaints went very far beyond any specific 
ground found the letter July itself, which was, fact, 
covered their second, third, and eleventh articles, the re- 
maining articles dealing with more general standing grievances. 

And here may perhaps draw attention the way which 
the information supplied these new documents corrects 
inference which Mr. Graves drew, plausibly enough, from the 
facts available him. Since the grievances set out the third 
series articles travelled far beyond any matter complaint 
specifically contained the letter July, and since there was 
much common between these articles and the proceedings 
Richard Boyland and Richard Rothing the diocese 
Norwich subsequent the issue the letter, came the 
conclusion that the articles were presented later the 
The dates which have established appear, however, show 
plainly that Boyland and Rothing followed this matter the 
precedent other royal justices, who were really the subject 
complaint, and that the articles were presented before Boyland 
and Rothing had commenced their proceedings. The conclusion 
inevitable that, for the time being least, the protests the 
clergy were simply disregarded. With this modification,? how- 
ever, Mr. Graves’s reconstruction the events leading the 

these documents are value for elucidating some obscure 
points the history the controversy between Church and 
State 1285 and 1286, they have also interest for their 
bearing upon the history parliamentary procedure. The point 
would stress that the task dealing with these important 
petitions was delegated committee the council. seems, 


made further small correction point detail Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, 150, see also Law Quarterly Review, 565. 
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indeed, have been regarded something grievance that 
the king took personal part the proceedings. Not only are 
told the introductory paragraph which precedes these 
minutes that did not reply, but only the chancellor and the 
other councillors; the more formal document Bishop 
Giffard’s register, the replications commence with statement 
that the reply given the prelates and clergy the name the 
chancellor did not seem are right supposing 
that the first series articles were presented the beginning 
the session and if, may have been the case, the first replies 
were promptly given, there may here expression 
Pecham’s irritation having enter into discussion with 
ministers, the principal whom was his own suffragan, dis- 
cussion, too, which had little chance obtaining satisfaction. 
Possibly this contributed his decision absent 
himself from the parliament and proceed with the visitation 
had already planned. This must remain speculation. is, 
any case, noteworthy have plain indication the im- 
portance the committee parliamentary procedure: and 
although are not given names, are probably justified 
conjecturing that this committee, which was led Robert 
Burnell, the professional element, the trained ministers, pre- 
dominated. Evidence the use made such committees the 
parliaments Edward occurs not although there 
is, far are aware, evidence elsewhere committee 
this period set for the purpose examining and discussing 
petitions from the Indeed, very little has been known 
the manner which petitions from the clergy were dealt with 
parliament, and the present documents are that account all 
the more valuable. 

the substance the petitions 1285 and the particular 
grievances they embodied there seems need for further 
comment. What remarkable that, although the Church 
had tenacious memory for her past wrongs, the petitions 
1285 seem have been let sleep. 1309 the clergy brought 
before parliament not only their more recent grievances but also 
their unsatisfied, but partially satisfied, demands presented 
previous parliaments, those Michaelmas 1280, Lent 1300, and 
Hilary 1301.4 Nothing seemingly was said the petitions 


Concilia, ii. 116. Ante, xlvi. 535-6, 546-7. 

somewhat similar procedure was, however, followed 1340 and 1348 (ante, 
xlvii. 387-8). 

Concilia, ii. 315-21. The articles printed pp. 315-16 are nos. 10, 12, and 
the memoriale 1280. Those are evidently those stated (at p.315) 
have been put forward the parliament Lincoln 1300, i.e. Hilary 1301. 
articles, however, with additional paragraph, and without replies, are found 
among the manuscripts the Dean and Chapter, Canterbury, no. M.260. Here they 
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presented and the answers received the twenty years bei ween 
1280 and 1300, although appears highly probable that, over 
and above all the petitioning 1285, lengthy series articles 
had been presented other Again 1316 the grievances 
1280 were brought forward, well those 1309, but noth- 
ing seems have been repeated the grievances 
seeking reason for this may understand better the attitude 
the king clerical petitions throughout least the greater 
part his reign. 

Although copies the articles 1280 are known with answers 
two different versions, neither text appears authoritative, 
the sense that the answers are those committed writing 
behalf the king, for the king was extremely reluctant have 
anything all put into writing. Hence doubtless the existence 
these two versions and also copies the articles without 
The preamble the version which became the 
received text This tells that the winter 
parliament—it seems actually have met the latter part 
October the articles had been presented there were many 
discussions regarding them. Finally the king gave verbal 
reply the morrow All Souls, but evaded giving any 
written answers the ground that certain the com- 
plaints required further careful examination. The archbishop, 
however, caused memoriale the replies drawn up, 
after consulting his brother bishops and others who had been 
present. 

This memoriale was ultimately play inconsiderable part 
moulding the law which defined the bounds ecclesiastical 


are Articuli liberati domino regi parte prelatorum cleri Anglie 
parliamento suo Londoniis quadragesima anno Domini M°CC° nonagesimo 
nono tempore domini Cantuariensis archiepiscopi: postea parliamento 
Lyncolnie octabis sancti anno Domini iidem articuli liberati fuerunt 
domino regi presencia prelatorum procerum tocius regni’. 
noted that no. these articles substance identical with article no. 
the memoriale. 

Register Godfrey Giffard (Worcs. Hist. Soc.), ii. 298 (cf. ante, xliii. 7), and what 
appear draft articles (c. 1295) Reg. Iohannis Pontissara (Cant. and York 
pp. 771-8 

The selection articles from the memoriale 1280 was different from what 
had been 1309. few the articles were also repeated 1316 the 
ground that they were not observed see below 230, 

For surviving copies see ante, xliii. 13-14. these add Lambeth Palace Library 
MS. 1213, fos. 137-40: this appears the source the Wharton copy, ibid. MS. 
582, fos. 65-8. 

Printed ante, 13, full text this version seems never have 
been printed. 

Cal. Close Rolls, 1279-88, 23, indicates that met October. message 


from Ireland was presented parliament month after Michaelmas (Cal. 
Patent Rolls, 1272-81, 380). 
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and secular but what concerns the present 
connexion note the obvious reluctance the king and his 
advisers bind themselves any written statement. This 
attitude manifest, too, 1285, although written replies were 
given the first series articles then and would 
seem that was not until 1301 that the king again gave his 
answers writing. But once more, 1309, seems have 
refrained from giving written replies, although 1316 not 
only did but published the articles and answers the form 
letters patent, the Articuli Cleri our statute book. has 
been suggested that this concordat between Church and State 
was the price clerical that may, did not 
purport mark new departure but recognition indisputable 
rights, and did not put end the and 
1327 the clergy feel constrained once more bring forward 
long series grievances,’ the forerunner many presented 
subsequent parliaments. 

pursue them would, however, take far from our present 
subject but may useful end with some generalizations 
the relation the clergy parliament. Much has been 
written this subject, yet perhaps has nowhere been suffi- 
ciently emphasized that England the coalescence parliament 
and convocation was fundamentally impracticable. The clerical 


second article gained wide currency. copy, for example, was transcribed 
into Kempe’s Register the same page the concluding portion the minutes 
1285. But its widest extension was appendix the writ Circumspecte Agatis 
(ante, xliii. 16-20). the Hilary parliament, 1316, petition (A.P. 1985) was presented 
these terms: Articuli grauaminum illatorum ecclesie Anglicane per secularem 
postestatem alias porrecti celebris memorie Edwardo quondam regi Anglie defuncto, 
quibus paucis sufficienter ceteris omnibus est insufficienter responsum, 
vnde archiepiscopus, episcopi ceteri prelati clerus Cantuariensis prouincie 
iterato illos articulos, quibus insufficienter premittitur est responsum, vnacum 
aliis articulis nouis huiusmodi grauamina continentibus non prius propositis, domino 
Edwardo Dei gracia nunc regi Anglie illustri porrigunt, tam super antiquis quam nouis 
articulis petentes benignum responsum medelam congruam adhiberi, articulos 
paucos quibus sufficienter, sicut predictum est responsum, per statutum super illis 
edendum inuinciabiliter imposterum obseruari, nam responsa nunc per consilium 
domini nostri regis hiis data nullius vel modici sunt The reply this 
petition found Rot. Parl. under the date Saturday (31 January). 
The two groups articles, those insufficiently and those sufficiently answered, are 
found respectively Parliamentary and Council (Chancery), 4/17 
and 43/13. The former (with the replies) are incorporated the Articuli Cleri 
(Statutes the Realm, 171-4; Concilia, ii. 460-2, from other texts): these include 
the substance, most cases textually unaltered, articles 10, 13, and 
the memoriale well articles and the gravamina non prius proposita 
1309 (Concilia, ii. 321), together with two fresh articles. The articles sufficiently 
answered comprise articles and the memoriale and 12, 19, 24, and the 
articles 1301 (Concilia, ii. 318-20). There therefore some overlapping, since 
article the memoriale and article 1301 are, substance, the same 
chapters and the Articuli Cleri see above, 228, 

Stubbs, Constitutional History (4th ed.), ii. 356 

Rotuli Parliamentorum Anglie hactenus inediti (Camden Series), pp. 
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proctors, Stubbs wrote, ‘had standing-ground from which they 
might have secured permanent position the legislature. 
adhering their ecclesiastical organization the convocations 
they lost their opportunity, and, almost soon was offered 
them, forfeited their chance becoming active part 
parliament.’! The proceedings the Easter parliament 1285 
bring out the essential incompatibility the ecclesiastical 
organization with the secular. The clergy treat with the king 
and his councillors parliament with separate and indeed 
rival power. The Church, its provincial organization, has its 
own records and its own memory. not like the body 
knights and burgesses, occasional and fleeting assembly, with 
unity, meaning, existence outside parliament, nor like 
the body lay magnates, uncertain composition, summoned 
the will the king, and, meeting apart from his councils, 
reduced illicit conventicles and conspiracies. parliament 
the representatives the Church come only complain and 
consider the king’s demands for taxes. councillors 
ministers, churchmen longer represent the Church, although 
their actions they will careful save the privileges their 
order. And since they are now one side, now the other, 
differences rarely never come breaking-point, and com- 
promise, explicit tacit, always possible. Since, too, church- 
men are the king’s subjects whose temporal welfare procured 
his peace, since they are Englishmen living among Englishmen, 
there must modus vivendi. 

fair say that their reiterated complaints parliament 
rarely secure the clergy any solid concession from the king. 
The Church abates not jot her demands, but has expecta- 
tion enforcing them, and her leaders accept, with the grace 
men the world, the compromise which leaves—in Maitland’s 
words—the odd trick with the State.2 There the appearance 
conflict, but never pressed, except when man rigid 
principle appears, like John Pecham, who would make the ghost 
Thomas Becket walk the stage that had grown weary 
was left their successor the throne Augustine, 


the graceless Walter Reynolds, secure the concession the 


GEORGE SAYLES. 


Constitutional History (5th ed.), iii. the expression rather different 
point view see ibid. (4th ed.), ii. 204-5. Chapter Professor Pollard’s 
Parliament brings out some important points, but the argument not always easy 
follow. different and very special circumstances, noted, the lower clergy 
the Pale took the place the Irish parliament, which had presumably been intended 
Edwardian administrators for the lower clergy the English parliament. 

Canon Law the Church England, 54. 

Reg. Epistolarum fr. Iohannis Peckham, 22, 214, 243: this last reference 
also Concilia, ii. 65. 
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MINUTES MEETINGS BETWEEN THE PRELATES AND 
MEMBERS THE COUNCIL THE EASTER PARLIA- 
MENT, 1285 


Harl. MS. 645, fos. 224b-225a 


Isti sunt articuli traditi parliamento post Pascha anno Domini 
quinto quos non respondebatur domino rege 
set cancellario tantum illis qui tunc consilio 

illicitis vel dubiis, concessum est quod iusticiarios sequentes dominum 
regem placita sua vel iusticiarios baunce habeatur recursus. 

secundum articulum quod ecclesia habeat nec- 
gligencia patronorum religiosorum velint per ingnoranciam excusare 
contra factas collaciones post lapsum temporis ecclesiis que sunt 
patronatu eorum, responsum est quod‘ facta patronis denunciacione 
vacacionis non intromittet curia regia collacione facta post lapsum 
temporis 

tercium articulum quod per proteccionem regiam non inpediantur 
sequestra vel alia pertinencia officium prelatorum, non fuit vitima 
vice responsus, quia hoc precedenti tractatu inter prelatos assin- 
gatos parte domini regis fuerat concordatum; verumptamen ex- 
pressum non fuit quod cessaret dominus rex sequestracionibus de- 
mandandis. 

quartum articulum captorum liberacione, supponebatur 
eodem tractatu satis fuisse quod non liberetur sine debita 
requisicione episcoporum. 

quintum sextum articulum clericorum capcione detencione, 
responsum est quod casu vbi iminet periculum vite vel membrorum 
ecclesie liberentur, aliis casibus set concessum est quod 
liberentur primo casu quandocumque fuerint requisiti; nec est aliud 
actum casibus quibus capiendi sunt quibus non. 

septimum articulum quod non denegetur capcio excommuni- 
catorum qui appellasse proponunt, non tangebatur die vitima; set 
supponebatur quod actum fuerat priori tractatu quod non appellantibus 
indistincte set qui forent persones notabiles quorum ap- 
pellaciones legitime presumuntur. 

octauum articulum, assingnati parte domini regis 
eodem tractatu neminem esse cogendum per curiam regiam ex- 
communicatorum communionem nec denunciandum esse per eam pre- 
latorum sentencias non tenere. 

nonum articulum, nichil die vitima tangebatur set supponebatur 
quod actum fuerat iam sepedicto tractatu quod rex non sustinet 
ecclesiam pertinere cognicionem aliquam debitis defunctorum. 

decimum articulum, quo non agebatur die vitima, tenet curia 
regia, prout senserunt assingnati tractatu prefato, quod non sustinebit 


The order that the articles Concilia, ii. 115-16. 
Word omitted. repeats quod. 
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rex ecclesiam cognoscere aliqua causa quam dicit pertinere curiam 
suam, ante prohibicionem sicut nec post, immo quandocumque precedentes 
punire proponit. 

vndecimum articulum, concedit dominus rex quod clerici purgati 
habeant bona sua sua gracia speciali: hoc tamen non concedit 
fugitiuis licet post reditum sint purgati. 

duodecimum articulum, tenet rex quod statutum suum non mutabit 
possint ecclesie cressere terris vel tenementis seu possessionibus. 

xiij™ articulum ecclesiis Wallie, tenet rex quod non est earum 
libertatibus derogatum. 

xiiij™ articulum, bene concedit rex quod mangna carta seruetur. 

xv™ articulum, bene permittat rex quod laici falsarii coram iudi- 
cibus ecclesiasticis arestentur, vicecomiti vel aliis quorum interest 
eosdem recipere liberentur. 

xvj™ articulum Iudeis apostaticis, bene concedit rex quod fiat 
iusticia per archiepiscopum cum iusticiariis assingnatis forma qua 
alias est conuentum. 

xvij™ articulum vitimum, licit exposita sit domino regi forma 
per quam posset, videtur, cohiberi peruersitas nichil 
tamen hoc effectu aliter est responsum. 


Isti sunt articuli quibus videtur preiudicari per statuta 
edita parliamento predicto. 

primum articulum? quod obligetur cetero ordinarius re- 
spondendum debitis quatenus bona defuncti sufficiunt, modo quo 
exsecutores respondere tenerentur testamentum fecisset, concedit rex 
quod libere disponant episcopi bonis intestatorum solebant, ita quod 
non exeat curia regia mandatum aliquod contra eos donec super hoc 
melius deliberauerit dominus rex vsque aliud parliamentum. 

secundum quod curia regia executoribus breue 
compoto concedatur, videtur domino regi quod stare debet. 

tercium articulum,‘ videtur domino regi quod stare debet statutum 
corrodio breui, nec tamen per hoc intendit auferre ecclesie quin 
prelatus, quatenus eius spectat officium seruanda iusticia, circa 
concessa seu concedenda corrodia intromittat. 

quartum responsum est quod, remanente statuto 
supradicto quod ecclesie non crescant tenementis vel possessionibus, 
consequens est stet statutum aliud per quod fraudis collusio eneruatur. 

quintum articulum,’ respondet rex quod, tenementis collatis 
domibus religiosis fundatoribus suis postmodum alienatis, wlt 
seruetur statutum ille quo vel cuius antecessoribus tene- 
mentum sic alienatum fuerit habeat breue recuperandum predictum 
tenementum dominicum; tenementis uero postmodum adquisitis 
non est regie intencionis quod intelligatur statutum. 


1MS. Concilia, ii. 119 (1); Stat. Westm. ii. 19. 
Concilia, ii. 119 (2); Stat. Westm. ii. 23. 

Concilia, ii. 119 Stat. Westm. ii. 25. 

MS. Concilia, ii. 119 (4); Stat. Westm. ii. 32. 
Concilia, ii. 119 (6); Stat. ii. 41. Sic. 
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sextum respondet curia regia quod non est intencionis 
regie quod per solam biennii sessacionem reuertatur donatorem res 
donata pios vsus aliquos sustentandos, dummodo velit de- 
fectum nec intendit curia regia preiudicare prelatis ecclesie 
hoc casu quin iusticiam faciendam quo vnum quibus agitur 
obtractacionem quod suum pertinet exequantur. 

septimum super excepcione plenitudinis quo modo 
tollitur infra sex menses, videbatur assingnatis parte domini regis 
supradicto tractatu quod bene congruit expedit ita fieri; nec 
hoc die vitima tangebatur quia articulus iste inter articulos traditos 
nullatenus scribebatur. 

octauum articulum breui responsum est non 
est intencionis regie quod fiat per statutum illud inmutacio aliqua contra 
quotam partem, set quod super illis quotis tantummodo concedatur breue 
super quibus rex illud prius non 

nonum articulum,’ concedit rex quod ecclesiam pertineat cog- 
nicio presentacionibus vicarias, quas non 
patroni, set agatur causa presentacione laici patroni rex wlt habere 
cognicionem. 

decimum articulum responsum est quod non est 
intencionis regie auferre prelatis aliquid quod suum spectat officium 


quantum correccionem peccati contra moniales abductas abductores 
earum. 


Tercium erat genus articulorum nouo traditorum post articulos 
primitus traditos parliamento predicto statuta edita eodem, 
quos articulos non est responsum, set videntur sub dissimulacione transiri, 
nisi quod tractatu inter prelatos assingnatos rege penultimum 
articulum consensum fuit quod non procederetur contra episcopum quia 
non venit clericus suus, non venire faceret recepit mandatum, 
dummodo fecerit episcopus quod suum officium noscitur pertinere. 


Concilia, ii. 119 (5); Stat. Westm. ii. 41. 
Possibly for prelatus the whole paragraph from this point corrupt. 


MS. concedebatur. Concilia, ii. 119 (8); Stat. Westm. ii. 

Concilia, ii. 119 Stat. Westm. ii. 34. MS. 
primus. Concilia, ii. 118 (16). 


This clause corrupt. 
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The Development and Significance the Salic 
Law the French 


Mais n’est pas plume des avocats consultants, c’est 
Jeanne Charles Victorieux qui fixé cet article notre 
vieille constitution. guerre est des procédés par trop 
souvent s’élabore droit public. parfois d’un moment, 


anything remain said concerning the masculine doctrine 

the French monarchy, might seem that only because 
Paul Viollet adhered strictly the announced purpose 
his memoir the subject: describe how women were 
excluded from succession the crown. Within these limits 
there little add. But since Viollet’s aim was primarily 
descriptive, gave less attention than otherwise might have 
done the analysis the part played the so-called Salic 
principle the reorientation public law France. far 
did concern himself with the matter, his conclusions appear 
the words quoted above. 

The actual exclusion women and claimants through 
them from the throne was, doubtless, the work soldiers. Yet 
its effect the growth the monarchical principle was surely 
not determined altogether upon the this con- 
nexion, not enough record the triumph the franc, 
royal, masculin genre’. For its defence afforded the occasion 
for material alteration the French view the character and 
purpose fundamental law. Writings lawyers and apologists 
were perhaps little moment for the preservation the Valois 
monarchy. But they were not without influence defining and 
fortifying, during the formative crisis the new national spirit, 
qualities within that monarchy which retained its fullest 
maturity. 

too with the rule law which emerged from these writings. 
During more than four centuries, the Salic Law was held among 
Frenchmen have been one the chiefest sustaining members 
the monarchical structure, persisting from that age when the 


Paul, ‘Comment les femmes ont été exclues, France, succession 
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French lived the lands beyond the Viollet has 
demonstrated the historical incorrectness that tradition and 
since the appearance his paper, the Salic Law has been neglected 
historians French institutional and political ideas. This 
neglect has not, however, been entirely warranted. Philip 
Charles IV, and Philip Valois indeed owed nothing the 
Salic Law for their honours. was for the French nation, 
nevertheless, one the chief, not the earliest manifestations 
the identity its best advantage with the honour the 
fleurs France was fused war. And arising from the 
needs the war, the doctrine the inalienability the crown 


provided lasting guarantee the integrity French state and 
nation. 

The case for Philip was legally not strong one. The fact 
that there had never been queen regnant France did not 
demonstrate, itself, that there never could be, unless 
accident genealogy esteemed automatically constitute 
custom the Even so, would have been extremely 
difficult, 1317, frame defence the new king’s title, save 
asserting the baldest possible fashion the binding customary 
authority the Capetian precedent. rely upon ad- 
ventitious precedent, upon custom manifestly fixed litem, 
must have involved some violence the professional conscience 
most medieval legists. cannot have been easier for those 
the early fourteenth century, upon whose thought the pre- 


Laurent Bouchel speaks the Salic Law terms indeed exalted, but not all 
unusual: Paul Emile tres-bien dit que loy Salicque estoit Palladium 
France. Car tout ainsi que les Troyens ont cette opinion, que leur Royaume 
demeureroit ferme stable tant qu’ils conserveroient garderoient leur image 
Pallas, lequel perdu, leur Royaume fut aussil’observation loy Salicque 
succession Royaume esté cause conservation cet Estat, s’il advient 
qu’elle soit ostée abolie, sera comble Bouchel, Bibliothéque 
Thresor Droit Frangois, Paris, 1671, iii. 399. Bouchel goes describe the rise 
the Salic Law among the Franks much the same fashion does the anonymous 
Loy Salicque, premiere loy des infra, pp. 249 ff. The Droit 
Frangois was first published 1615. 

The identification the national interest, through the Salic Law, with that 
the royal house appears strikingly anonymous attack the Treaty Troyes, 
Réponse d’un bon loyal Peuple France Tous Estats. 
one point the author says, ‘Comment donc peut-on peu Roy tellement 
infirme malade consentir accorder valablement grant chose, comme est tout 
Royaulme France, comme est droit Couronne honneur des fleurs 
lys perdurableté contre tout droit d’un naturel canonique, contre coustume 
prescritte France, longtemps qu’il n’est memoire contraire, laquelle 
Loy Charlemaigne Grand, dicetur Lex Salica, bon gouverne- 
ment tout Royaulme ainsi requiert’. Barre, Mémoires pour servir 

chronicler Jean Saint Victor, although not general hostile Philip, 
calls attention the legal weakness his position, the following words: Cui 
(Eudes Burgundy) oppositum dicebatur quod regno Franciae mulieres suc- 
cedere non debebant. Hoc tamen probari non poterat evidenter.’ Bouquet, 
des historiens des Gaules France, xxi. 665; cited Viollet, op. cit. 138. 
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cepts the Schoolmen exerted powerful influence. Their 
inclination was general seek the justification for their action 
natural law, were this not feasible, the Canon the Roman 
the customary law, the customary practices feudalism. 
But this matter, appeal could made with good effect 
none 

Least all could Philip look for vindication the law 
nature, and for significant reason. Philip IV, vesting the 
apanage Poitiers his second son, had made provision, 
the event that the male line fail, for its reversion the domain. 
Upon his father’s death, however, Philip Poitiers requested 
revision his letters patent, that his daughter’s interests might 
secured. Louis acceded this petition the ground that 
‘reason and natural law instruct that default male heirs 
females should inherit and have succession the goods and 
possessions the fathers whom they are procreated and 
descended legal marriage, the same the The 
natural law would thus have been the worst possible basis for the 
claim this same Philip Poitiers supplant the daughter 
Louis 

Considerations legality had course little immediate prac- 
tical importance the settlement actually reached 1316 and 
1317. Philip made good his possession the throne part 
because division and lack steadfastness amongst his op- 
ponents, part bribery, part the consent assembly 
notables. The kingship passed similarly, with great dif- 
ficulty, Charles and Philip The lawyers 
said little. 

Hardly less striking than the threefold recurrence, within twelve 
years, dynastic crisis, the fact that the principle upon which 
the solution ultimately turned should for long period have 
remained largely unelaborated. The declaration the assembly 
notables 1317 effectively determined the manner the 
succession. But was with brutal directness. Women not 
succeed the crown France.’ The assembly 1328, while 
necessarily extending the exclusion the heirs women, added 
nothing way argumentation. Beyond bare assertion, small 
effort seems have been made, least writing, justify 
law reason the disinheritance princesses and the distaff 


Viollet, especially pp. 127 ff. and 141 ff. 

Raisons droiz naturez donnent que deffautes hoirs males, les femelles 
doivent aussi bien heritier avoir successions biens possessions des peres 
cui elles ont esté procrées descendues loyal marriage comme font malle.’ Pas 
Calais, Archives, 60. Cited Viollet, 130. 

Viollet, pp. 131 ff.; Déprez, Eugéne, Les préliminaires guerre cent 
ans, chaps. 1-2; Viard, Jules, Philippe Valois, succession 
Moyen Age, xxxii. (1921) 218, 
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Moreover, for nearly century, there was small apparent 
inclination amongst the French extend the discussion the 
law succession. 

might plausibly urged that the matter was little argued 
because possession the throne was not really issue. Indeed, 
until the desperate times Charles the Mad, the question 
the succession was almost academic. Jeanne Navarre was 
four years old 1317; needed more than the fulminations 
the notables Champagne and the uncertain will the duke 
Burgundy dispossess her uncle, Philip the less 
could Charles unseated. The attempt was not made. 
Nor all truth did Edward III England consistently play 
the part the determined pretender.* Yet this best but 
partial explanation why was that only after Agincourt 
the French seriously undertook the extended definition their 
doctrine royal inheritance. 


debates took place 1317 and 1328 impossible know. The 
chroniclers’ accounts are very brief. would appear, however, that the assemblies, 
well under control, dispatched their business with little disagreement, and that they 
subordinated principle the situation facto. According the Continuator 
Guillaume Nangis, the assembly 1317 unanimously approved Philip’s already 
consummated coronation, and thereupon enunciated the proposition that woman 
does not succeed the crown: omnes coronationem regis Philippi pariter 
approbabant, nec non ipsi tamquam regi pariter obedire, post eum, filio ejus Ludovico 
primogenito tamquam successori heredi legitimo, juramento firmarunt, magistris 
universitatis civitatis ipsius hoc ipsum unanimiter approbantibus, quamvis non 
adhibito juramento. Tunc etiam declaratum fuit quod coronam Franciae mulier 
non (ed. Société France), 434; cited part Viollet, 
140, and Déprez, 28. The Continuator Jean Saint Victor indicates that 
1328 (prior the birth Charles posthumous daughter) the barons invested 
Philip Valois with the regency, ‘in order prevent all this trouble contention 
and debate: pour oster tout trouble, barons baillerent com plus pro- 
chain gouvernement monseigneur Philippe, conte Valois Bouquet, xxi. 
688. The Continuator Guillaume Nangis, moreover, introduces his statement 
the reasons for rejecting the claims Edward III with the observation that the 
French had wish subject English domination. continuo vero illi 
regno Franciae, non aequanimiter ferentes subdi regimini Anglicorum quod dictus 
filius Izabellae haberet jus regno, hoc sibi naturaliter accederet ratione 
matris; ubi ergo mater nullum jus haberet, per consequens nec filius: aliter esset 
principalius principali. hac sententia saniori accepta, baronibus approbata, 
traditum est regimen regni Philippi comiti ii. 83-4; cited part 
Viollet, 151, and Déprez, one extant argument-in-form dating from this 
period the singular production the University cf. infra, 239. 

The opposition Philip varied strength according almost entirely the 
state mind Eudes, duke Burgundy, also uncle Jeanne. was twice 
bought off Philip, and throughout showed less concern over the succession than 
interest the gain secondary and even temporary advantages for himself. For 
documents relating the opposition, especially letters Eudes, see Servois, 
Documents inédits sur Philippe Long’, Annuaire-bulletin 
Soc. Vhist. France, 1864, pp. 44-79. 

not impossible argue that Edward III made his claim the French throne, 
not with the serious intention vindicating it, but rather gain diplomatic weapon 
and especially improve his position negotiations with the Flemings. Cf. Kervyn 
Lettenhove, Histoire Flandre, ii. ff., and Viollet, 157. 
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must not suppose that the royal lawyers were blind 
the uncertain validity, Jaw, their new rulers’ pretensions, 
that some least were not perturbed it. Nor can 
readily believe that all were ready, cynically and without re- 
serve, acquiesce mere usurpation power and title. The 
lawyers were, fact, most difficult position. the be- 
ginning the fourteenth century, country Europe were 
the rules governing succession the throne clearly 
controvertibly established. Indeed, France, neither side was 
position frame really unanswerable case. But the 
burden proof, from the legal point view, rested upon the 
partisans the new dispensation. Their claim was manifestly not 
sustained the common and the declaration Louis 
relative the apanage Poitiers lay directly across their 
path. Yet most the French lawyers probably approved, 
political and (if the term applicable the period) patriotic 
grounds, the maintenance the masculine succession. Had 
really pleadable case suggested itself them, they would 
surely have availed themselves it. Few lawyers and fewer 
academicians have been content with the mere substance 
possession. The doctors the University Paris fact 
attempted, early 1317, delineate broader basis for the 
title Philip Poitiers, more consonant with ideal principle 
than was the blunt pronouncement the assembly notables. 
The effort was not altogether happy one. Leaving aside the 
argument from custom, and unaware the possibilities the 
Salic Law, they evolved what Viollet terms ‘the pious and 
altogether unexpected consideration’ that the crown con- 
ferred Philip because only two generations separated him 
from Saint Louis, whereas between Jeanne and her much ven- 
erated ancestor there were 

Nothing could better illustrate the poverty resource the 
contemporary apologists, and the fog uncertainty which 
the whole problem the succession was enshrouded. The 
proposal the doctors the University, while apposite 
the current situation, might, fully accepted, have introduced 
great confusion into the operations hereditary monarchy. The 
doctors themselves, indeed, recognized that their theory might 

op. cit. 140. Mr. Previté-Orton calls attention number 
parallels, other countries, this period. 1284 Sancho succeeded his father, 
Alfonso Castile, despite new law guaranteeing the succession the eldest 
son dead eldest son. 1285 Amadeus Savoy succeeded his uncle Philip, 
the exclusion the grandnephew, son elder brother. 1292 John Balliol 
claimed Scotland grandson the eldest daughter David, Robert Bruce son 
the second daughter, and therefore, reasoning analogous that the doctors 
Paris, closer the throne. 1290 Andrew III, representing the male line the 


house made good his claim the crown Hungary against Charles Martel 
Anjou, nephew sister the last king, whom Andrew was only cousin. 
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jeopardize the basic principle primogeniture, and expressly 
asserted advance the right, heir, Philip’s infant son, 
Louis. The position the assembly notables, although 
philosophically lacking, offered the prospect far less confusion. 
Under such circumstances, prudent men inevitably preferred 
leave the case largely unargued, until time and ingenuity had 
made provision better materials. 

argument-in-form the masculine doctrine would, how- 
ever, probably have matured matter course, even had 
such crisis arisen that the latter years Charles VI. 
Both account the inherent interest the succession, 
legal question, and because its implications fixative the 
growing national consciousness must sooner later have become 
apparent, the principle could not rest forever its original, 
unelaborated form. 

There were indeed, from the outset, two possible lines 
approach. Vastly the more radical would have been that based 
what should to-day term realistic view the situation 
acknowledge that the accession Philip and his successors 
had legal justification save for the sanction given the 
peers and other high barons the assembly notables. The 
elective principle the Frankish and early Capetian monarchy 
might, other words, have been revived. This idea was never 
developed, for reasons which are clear, but occasional passages 
the chronicles show flashes it. Froissart, for example, says 
Philip Valois that obeyed him king, because the 
election and consent the twelve peers, and the high barons 
France, was its would, none the less, have been 
amazing, even revolutionary, the French had adopted this 
approach the problem. The hereditary principle had been 
established only after sustained effort the part the 
Capetians, lasting over period two centuries. Only gradually 
had the continued transmission the crown from father son, 
without election, overcome the overt preference the theorists 
for elective forfeit victory hardly won was 
inconceivable. But was not alone attachment the hereditary 
idea which stood the way the acknowledgement elec- 


Froissart, Jean, Chroniques (ed. Luce), 302. ‘Tout obeyrent luy 
comme roy raisons, car par election acors des douse peres Franche 
des haulx barons celui royaume, roys.’ Another chronicler emphasizes 
the national reasons for Philip’s accession, and its lack legality, follows: 
Valois couronné pur ceo quil estoit realme tantz avoit des 
amyes des alyes saunz regard avoir droit nuly par affinité pristrent 
156. Both cited Déprez, op. cit. pp. and 34. 

Viollet, Histoire des institutions politiques administratives France, ii. ff. 
and ff. Lemaire, André, Les lois fondamentales monarchie frangaise, pp. 
and 25. Lemaire indicates that late the first half the thirteenth century, 
Vincent Beauvais seems have been favourable 
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tive power the notables. have based the claim new 
sovereign upon the consent the barons would, construction, 
have asserted that the basic structure the monarchy might 
revised act discretion. brusque alteration the 
law succession must have amounted nothing less than 
legislative enactment, proceeding contrary the whole political 
philosophy the middle ages. Thus, while such position 
would have been unassailable, within its own terms, must 
also have been wholly repugnant the conscience alike cleric 
and legist, the early fourteenth century. 

Consequently, was upon argument dialectically weaker, 
but more harmony with their fundamental political ideas, 
that the apologists founded their case. For some time they 
were hampered their inability support their contentions 
any reference authority, documentary proofs. Through 
most the fourteenth century, the argument from custom seems 
have been stated its most rudimentary form. The pope, 
Benedict XII, deciding favour Philip VI, 1340, adduced 
his reason the force custom observed 
Again, 1377, the great Roman jurist Baldus Ubaldis, 
expressing his opinion, wrote simply that ‘according the 
reasonable custom the French, the daughter the king may 
not succeed the realm, nor consequence may her son claim 
any right therein 

is, course, not unlikely that oral transactions certain 
legistic decoration was added these simple statements. 
not know, for example, what guise the French lawyers 
pleaded their case before the pope. There has been preserved 
from the period single procés-verbal. Yet may able 
form idea early attempts enlarge the argument, from the 
words the Chevalier Songe for the 


adeo, praemittitur, observata est, praeteritis temporibus, ipsa consuetudo 
irrefragibiliter etiam observatur, quae successionem regnum praedictum 
foeminea linea non admittit’, Rymer, Foedera, ii. (1821) 1117; cited Viollet, 
Comment les femmes ont été exclues, 162. 

Baldus Ubaldis, primam digesti veteris partem commentaria, Venice, 1586, 
fo. ideo filia Regis Francorum non succedit regno, rationabili 
consuetudine Francorum, filius ejus dominus Rex Angliae inclytae recordationis 
regno Francorum nullum jus pretendere potuit, qua causato non potest esse plus 
virtutis, quam praecedat influenti potentia causae.’ Cited Viollet, pp. 167-8. 

authorship and date Songe Vergier have been much debated. 
has been variously attributed: Guillaume Dormans, Charles Louviers, 
Nicolas Oresme, Raoul Presles, Philippe and Evrart Trémaugon. 
The judgement Paulin Paris, assigning the treatise Philippe was 
long and widely accepted. Recently, however, Delachenal expressed himself 
doubtful the point, and Coville has found reason regard the work that 
Evrart Trémaugon. According Paulin Paris, the date the Latin version 
(Somnium viridarii) 1376; that the augmented, French version, year later. 
Molinier agrees. Cf. Paris, P., Les manuscrits frangois Bibliothéque Roy, 
iv. 303, 323, 327-8 Delachenal, R., Histoire Charles 400; Coville, A., 

VOL. CCVI. 
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first time developed state, see something beyond the crude 
assertion the customary right the Valois. 

Yet, first blush, the argument the Chevalier seems still 
simple, not say superficial character. support the 
fundamental principle, the author alleges authorities, adduces 
piéces justificatives. For him, for his predecessors, 
almost axiom that according custom, woman may not 
succeed But though the Chevalier makes little effort 
present demonstration law, does offer one reason. 
considerable part what says serves illustrate the utter 
inadequacy the female for any responsible employment. 
Women are reputed false, and are for that reason denied the 
civil law the right testament. They are uncertain, rash, and 
malicious all things they follow the dictates their arbitrary 
desires. They are, especially, weak. even his interlocutor, 
the Clerc, agrees, woman manifestly less fitted defend 
the commonwealth than the same way woman 
would unable maintain the unity and tranquillity the 
realm, and many rulers would spring and most necessary 
for the unity and peace the people that there king but 
one governor, whom the people should 
defence the exclusion male claimants through the distaff, 
the Chevalier opposes the objections the Clerc reasons for 
which indeed does assert legal But his argument 


Trémaugon Songe Vergier, Paris, 1933; Molinier, A., Sources 
France, iv. 66-7, no. 3343. But whomever written, the Songe not inconsistent 
with the general political ideas Charles the Wise and his associates. For this sub- 
ject, see Lavisse, E., pouvoir royal temps Charles V’, hist. xxvi. 
des quest. hist. ex. (1929) The Somnium viridarii may found Goldast’s 
Monarchiae, 58; the Songe Vergier the edition Lyon, 1491, and Jean 
Louis Brunet’s des libertez gallicane, vol. ii. 

Songe Vergier, Lyon, 1491, fo. 49, col. ff. Among other matters, the Chevalier 
much distressed that une femme fait tousjours contraire quon lui com- 
mande’. Fo. 47, col. raison coustume qui deffend que fille puisse 
succeder royaume est car chose publicque est mieulx gardée deffendue par 
homme que par femme.’ That the weakness women ought exclude them from 
the throne had been acknowledged the pope Edward III 1339. defending 
his claim, wrote: ‘jus regni praefati favorem viam finalis attendens, 
regnum ipsum sub foeminea fragili gubernacione labatur, propter hoc mulieris 
personam excludens, non excludit personam masculi, per sic exclusam feminam 
‘Ad hoc etiam per jus memoratum regno fragilitas muliebris 
excluditur, regno salubrius consulatur, proximior masculus admittendus alias 
Rymer, Foedera, ii. (1821), 1086, col. The makes this 
same distinction, which vehemently challenged the Chevalier. 

Songe, fo. col. pour tant fut chose necessaire pour garder unité 
paix peuple avoir roy ung gouverneur par lequel peuple soit adressé.’ 

Ibid. fo. col. vous preuve que puis que selon coustume femme 
puisse succeder, par consequent non doit son filz, car une loy dit que qui empesche 
pere mere avoir aucun droit succession doit par raison empescher filz 
mais est aussi que mere nest habille succeder royaulme par vertu 
coustume, par consequent son filz par moyen delle peut succeder.’ 
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substantially that 1328 and Baldus: one more logic than 
law. must, truth, admitted that far the Songe 
Vergier directly concerned with the succession, shows 
only small degree dialectical development. 

Further possibilities appear, however, when one considers 
this section the work conjunction with earlier chapter. 
have observed, the Chevalier puts his chief emphasis 
upon the reasonableness the exclusion women and 
their heirs from the throne. Now the light postulates 
previously laid down needful for him little more than 
indicate the reasonableness the custom, prove his case 
his own satisfaction. For the Chevalier had already asserted 
that custom reasonable, and not contrary divine law, 
the duty the king maintain it. The sovereign, had 
said, established the will the people, and their will 
which ordains whether one king follow another hereditary 
succession election; even so, within their right 
dispose and ordain what limitations shall set upon the royal 
power, provided only that the condition The 
law the succession, then, that demonstrably reasonable, 
is, the terms the Chevalier’s argument, mandatory 
limitation upon the free action any individual king, arising 
not from his own will his predecessors’, but imposed par 
voulenté ordonnance peuple 

With the Songe Vergier projected new phase the 
unfolding the law the succession, farther reaching and 
much greater interest than what have noted thus far. The 
Chevalier does not specifically speak the exclusion women 
fundamental law, but such has clearly begun regard 
it. Before the Songe Vergier, the defence the Valois title 
seems, far have any record it, have been inspired 
purely considerations personal and dynastic interest. Now 
the argument raised the level broader legal—even 
national—principle. Only rarely, the middle ages, were the 
ideal theory the state and practical organic law brought closely 
into contact. Here, matter the first importance, their 


Songe, fos. and 25. doit considerer premierement enquerir cest 
chose possible comment royaulme fut des commencement ordonné institué, 
telle ordonnance institucion premiere peut estre trouvée, elle doit estre gardée 
elle peut estre trouvée nest memoire comment royaulme fut premierement 
estably, cas lon doit garder coustume qui esté gardée pour tant temps quil 
nest memoire celle coustume doit estre gardée, mais quelle soit raisonable 
quelle soit pas contre loy divine. ainsi que voulenté peuple 
est ordonné que les rois viennent par succession par election, aussi est-il voulenté 
peuple disposer ordonner. Car chascun quant baille chose peut 
mettre telle loy condition quil lui plaist. Aussy peuple quant fait nouvel 
ung roy sur soy soubzmet les personnes les biens lui comme souverain, peut 
mettre loy condicion, mais quelle soit raisonable.’ Cf. Lemaire, op. cit. pp. 46-7. 
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fusion seems process. Yet there still gap left unclosed 
between the Chevalier’s discussion, theoretical terms, the 
basic law monarchy, and his elucidation, actuality, 
the French law succession. And the closing that gap waited 
yet generation. 

the midst the crisis created Agincourt and the activi- 
ties Jean sans Peur Burgundy, the rule governing the royal 
inheritance was interwoven with more universal considerations 
polity, the golden and singular work’ Jean Terre 
Rouge.! This treatise, Contra rebelles regum, was written 
with somewhat different intention from most those which 
have occasion here consider. was not primarily 
attack upon the English, but upon the claim the duke Bur- 
gundy exercise the regency during the insanity Charles VI. 
appeared the tensest point the strain between the duke 
and the dauphin, the future Charles VII. are judge 
the author this work (and have little further information 
about him), must have been man much moderation and 
detachment. Despite his convinced advocacy the dauphin’s 
cause, his language remarkably temperate and 
interest seems have been fully much engaged the broader 
constitutional principles set forth the case hand. 

Perhaps because this moderation, Terre Rouge did not 
assert, like the Songe Vergier, strictly popular origin for the 
royal constitution. Instead, indicated that such law 
that governing the expresses the will, put it, 
‘the whole civil and mystical body the realm’. this 
point shall return moment. the law succession, 
Terre Rouge agreed with the writer the Songe that valid 
‘by the sole force custom’. Like him also, held that the 
king has power alter those rules which are ordained respect- 
ing the whole state the The king, Terre Rouge 


Rouge’s treatise was written 1418 1419. was printed twice; 
1526, Jacques Bonaud Sauset, under the title Contra rebelles regum 
aureum singulareque opus Joannis Terra Rubea 1585 Francois Hotman 
republished the end his Disputatio controversia successionis regiae. The 
best treatment Terre Rouge found André Lemaire’s Lois fondamentales 
monarchie frangaise, Paris, 1907, pp. There seems extant manu- 
script, and both printed versions extremely rare. the best knowledge, 
there copy the United States. discussion Terre Rouge therefore based 
notes taken some years ago, the Nationale, Lemaire, and 
supplementary extracts which have very kindly been sent Mr. Previté-Orton, 
from the copy the Cambridge University Library. 

Terre Rouge speaks the crown devolving the dauphin sola con- 
Hotman, 81. Cf. Lemaire, 55. Again, says: Regi non licet 
immutare quae statum publicum regni sunt Hotman, 100. 
Referring directly the law succession, says rex Franciae non posset constitu- 
tionem aut legem facere per quam patrimoniali iure aut hereditario (quam con- 
suetudine iuerit obtentum) regno 99. 
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saw him, not legislator, but bound live and act those 
laws which are established the interest of, and the whole 
corporate community. The king thus limited the force 
custom, and may consequently make alteration the due 
order succession. the same time other power, whether 
pope three estates, even the civil and mystical body the 
realm itself, may deprive the dauphin his right the regency, 
the event his father’s 

The ideas expressed the Songe Vergier and Jean 
Terre Rouge, the institution monarchy and the limitations 
imposed custom upon the will the king, are course 
means original with them. They derive both from the feudal 
theories the middle ages and from the ecclesiastics.2 But 
the work Terre Rouge, the notion limiting, fundamental 
law acquires unaccustomed precision application. one 
thing propound the abstraction that monarchs are, ought 
be, limited custom. quite another assert one 
the actual constituent principles the French crown that 
law completely beyond the power the sovereign alter 
dispense with. even more interesting that the force that 
principle should attributed not alone habitual observance, 
conformity with the will God, but its institution the 
civil and mystical body the realm’. this phrase 
bound Terre Rouge’s central consideration. The realm 
France something much more exalted than any private heritage. 
The public powers the Crown appertain the realm itself, 
and king may alienate diminish Likewise, Terre 
Rouge finds that the succession the realm France itself 
somewhat mysterious and complicated matter. not heredi- 
tary after the fashion private nor simply 


Hotman, 139. rege aliquo per dementiam aut aliter regere impedito papa 
aut tres status sive corpus civile seu mysticum regni alium non potest coadiutorem 

There not space here disentangle the rather complicated origins these 
ideas. The Songe Vergier especially composed concepts culled from many 
earlier writers, used somewhat novel fashion. this subject, see Miller, Carl, 
Uber das Somnium Viridarii, 1877. Both the Songe and Terre Rouge 
reflect, although simpler and less extreme form, the celebrated passage the 
Defensor Pacis Marsilius Padua, Dict. Cap. XV, par. potestatem, 
factivam institutionis principatus seu electionis ipsius legislatorem seu civium 
universitatem, quemadmodum eandem legum lationem diximus pertinere XII 
huius, principatus quoque correptionem quamlibet, etiam depositionem, expediens 
fuerit propter commune conferens, eidem similiter Verum qualitercum- 
que diversetur, hoc quolibet observandum, talis electio seu institutio semper fiat 
auctoritate legislatoris, quem civium universitatem aut eius valentiorem partem 
persaepe diximus’ (ed. Previté-Orton), 67. For brief discussion medieval 
ideas fundamental law, see also Lemaire, op. cit. pp. 29-41. 

Terre Rouge points out that the king cannot alienate public powers private 
person can private property, because the dominion quod rex habet regno est alterius 
speciei dominio rerum quae patrimonialiter pp. 85-6. 
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elective, inasmuch one elects the The succession 
and the customs which govern manifest the life the com- 
munity. One might almost say that the three estates, the whole 
civil and mystical body the realm (and Terre Rouge occasion- 
ally almost identifies the two), participate the monarchy 
itself. The royal dignities, the writer insists, belong that 
body civil and mystical, ecclesiastical dignities the 

number interesting possibilities are suggested that 
part the treatise which have just referred. Does the 
writer imply that the Estates General are possessed active 
right legislation this view the corporate community 
symptomatic parallel process that which was taking 
place England Has Terre Rouge obscurely his mind some 
such conception that King his Parliament’? 
does hint doctrine legislative supremacy the repre- 
sentatives the nation impossible satisfactorily answer 
these questions. Through language which rarely inconsistent 
with the concepts the high middle ages, Terre Rouge is, how- 
ever, struggling give expression substantially unmedieval 
idea: that the co-ordinate, civil body. That 
body Terre Rouge’s eyes not simply the ideal corporation 
the medieval ecclesiastic. possessed tangible reality 
and being. would but step actually call the nation’. 
That body’s highest advantage, and the principles which 
itself establishes protect its integrity, are Terre Rouge the 
most fundamental laws the polity. 

Although Terre Rouge employs the law the succession 
the vehicle for broader discussion the fundamental laws 
the monarchy, does not differentiate from the general body 
French custom. makes mention the Salic Law. 
Contemporaneously with him, however, that law was invoked 
another writer, the foundation the rule excluding the 
female line from the throne. shall see, this employment 
the Salic Law effected remarkable change the interpreta- 
tion the principle. Used first shore the argument from 
custom, ended transforming what had been represented 


Terre Rouge law the community, into ordonnance 
royal institution. 


87. regno Franciae nec est hereditaria nec simplex 
electiva, quia nemo 

Ibid. Praeterea dignitates regiae sunt totius corporis civilis, sive mystici 
regni, sicut dignitates ecclesiasticae sunt igitur praeiudicium eorum 
(quorum sunt) aut praeter eorum voluntatem caput nihil potest.’ 

99. Probatur conclusio, quia consuetudo quae est iam actu super 
fuit est introducta consensu trium statum, totius civilis sive mystici 
corporis regni, quos spectabant iure communi regis institutio 
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The earliest reference the Salic Law having some bearing 
upon the question the succession, seems have been made 
the chronicler Richard Lescot, about the year 1358. 
memoir addressed Anceau Choquard, councillor John 
and the Regent Charles, Lescot announced his discovery 
what took almost unknown principle. canvassing 
the possible means defending controversially the king’s posi- 
tion, Lescot said: Permit now describe you the Salic 
Law, concerning which have recently interrogated all the doctors 
laws, asking them whether they had any knowledge it, 
which they made answer me, little Gabriel 
Monod points out, Lescot did not himself fully appreciate the 
use which the Salic Law could put.? was, fact, some 
time before the Salic Law had any marked influence upon French 
polemical writing. 

Its effect first began apparent the contre les 
Anglois Jean Montreuil, written 1415 and 
Montreuil mentioned the Salic Law name, asserting that 
derives from the Romans, was established France before 
ever there were Christian kings, and was confirmed Charle- 
While insisting upon its great antiquity and its rati- 
fication the most august rulers, Montreuil held, like his 
contemporary, Jean Terre Rouge, that the force the rule 
excluding women and their heirs from the crown customary, 
and proceeded upon that ground defend its reasonableness. 
the English contention that female inheritance sanctioned 
the Common Law, replied that proximity matters 
succession must understood according the law and custom 
the place which the succession For custom 
superior law, and according the diversity the countries 

vero salicam, quam omnibus doctoribus legum quoscumque novi 
petii utrum cognitionem haberent tamen michi nullam penitus respondentes, 
libentissime vobis demonstrarem.’ ‘Genealogia aliquorum regum Francie,’ ed. 
Lemoine, J., Chronique Richard Lescot, Paris, 1896, 178; also cited Viollet, 
op. cit. 126. 

Monod, Gabriel, légende loy salique succession tréne’, Revue 
Critique, xxxiv, nouvelle série (1892, second semestre), 519. 

The Latin version Montreuil’s treatise, Bib. Nat. MS. Lat. 10921, chap. 14, 
contains the following line: anno incarnationis dominice millisimo quadri- 
gentisimo decimo quinto’. The French version, Vatican, Reg. 894, speaks Charles 
tion nostre seigneur Jhesu Christ mil CCCC xvi, xxiv jour septembre 
Cf. Thomas, Antoine, Joannis Monsterolio vita operibus, pp. and 22. 
quote here from the printed text the French version, contained Robert Gaguin’s 
edition the Chroniques Martiniennes, Paris 1503, fos. ff. 

Montreuil, J., contre les Anglois, fo. ladite constitution 
ordonnance qui est appellee loy salique qui vint des rommains fut faicte con- 


stituee france devant quil eust roy chrestien confermee par Charlemaigne 


Ibid. fo. quoy nous disons que proximité matiere succession 
doit entendre selon loy civilité lieu est succession.’ 


1 
| 
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the world there are divers constitutions and ways life. The 
English would defend their own usages the death. like 
fashion, the French are not condemned for protecting theirs, 
most particularly matter essential the well-being 
the whole body the 

The position which Montreuil occupies perhaps made clearer 
contrasting his ideas with those Jean Terre Rouge. 
have pointed out with what detachment Terre Rouge states 
his case. Montreuil more frankly patriotic, and means 
precise the treatment legal niceties. is, however, not 
alone tone and method that the two writers differ. They 
concur resting their case upon custom, yet their views 
the nature custom itself are not identical. Terre Rouge states 
unequivocally that the law the succession emanation 
the community, indicating that the royal authority proceeds 
from the whole civil and mystical body the realm, and 
particularly makes the point that the king may not alter ordin- 
ances which are set for the general interest the common- 
wealth. have said before, understands the inalienability 
the crown limitation upon the sovereignty the king, 
imposed the will the community whole, manifest 
custom. According Montreuil, the king restrained from 
acting derogation his office the nature his very sover- 
eignty, inseparable from the crown France shadow from 
the object which casts it.2 this construction the inalienability 
the crown respect limitation upon the royal dignity, 
but one its essential attributes. would seem that 
Montreuil’s mind the attributes the sovereign power were 
indeed not entirely distinguished from those the body politic 
general. But not imagined that consciously 
identified the two. Instead, the more reasonable conclusion 
might that thought the community (which Terre Rouge 
invests with character sharply differentiated from that 
the kingship) terms which made easy for the rights the 
one confounded his mind with the interest the other. 
For Terre Rouge, the whole civil and mystical body the realm 


Montreuil, fo. col. Disons oultre que coustume passe droit que selon 
diversité des pays sont diverses constitucions loix manieres vivre. 
toutesfois vouloit changer oster imminuer aux anglois ceste coustume 
aultre usaige quelconque, mesmement qui concerneroit les honneurs couronne 
dangleterre, les anglois resisteroient contrediroient tout leur povoir scavoir 
jusques mort. Pour quoy doncques maintiendront les garderont 
une constitucion, coustume ordonnance touchant bien honneur noz seigneurs 
les royaulx tout corps royaume france lentretenement continuacion 
faicte approuvee icelle ordonnance par leurs 

fo. col. est verité que roy france renonga oncques 
souveraineté povoit faire, car icelle souveraineté est aussi inseparable 
couronne france ainsi parler comme est dung corps 


{ | 
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comprehends the monarchy. The latter never subordinates the 
former and the law the succession law the community. 
With Montreuil, the idea the monarchy has begun embrace 
the entire sense civil polity. this construction the same 
law law the crown. 

During the remainder the Hundred Years’ war there was 


little change the interpretation the law 


although several more treatises appeared. anonymous 
polemic, written 1422, the Réponse bon loyal frangois 
peuple France tous estats, was devoted largely de- 
nunciation the English, root and branch, and point 
point denial the treaty Troyes. the course his 
argument, however, the writer makes clearer one point which 
had been only implicit certain his predecessors. took 
broader dynastic view than they, that held that the rights 
guaranteed the Salic Law extend all members the royal 
house, present and future, each whom has vested interest 
their conservation. The crown France can not and should 
not translated The nationalist implications 
the principle, which until this time had been largely tacit, 
were here length openly expressed. The king France must 
Frenchman. 


Somewhat later the Archbishop Jean Juvenal des Ursins 
turned his attention the subject. His argument, however, 
adds little what Terre Rouge and Montreuil had said.? 

The fina] stage, and perhaps the most interesting all, the 
development the Salic Law fundamental law the mon- 
archy, reached anonymous work the year 1464: 
loy salicque, premiere loy des for the first time 


Réponse d’un bon loyal peuple France tous estats, 
321. des fleurs lys Couronne France s’extend non pas 
seulement Roy, Royne leurs enfans, mais tous ceulx Royale Maison 
France presens avenir comme nepveux, cousins, niepces. L’honneur des 
fleurs lys est droit Couronne France, qui peut doibt transporter 
aux Estrangers, mesmement qu’ils sont anciens ennemis, contre consentement 
ceulx qui peuvent raisonnablement prétendre droit interest ladite 

Juvenal des Ursins, Contre les pretensions des Roys Angleterre sur France, 
Bib. Nat. MS. Fr. 2701. Printed part Juvenal’s Histoire Charles VI, Paris, 
1633, 695. follows Terre Rouge distinguishing public powers from private 
possession, these words: avoit fils, comme cas present, 
pourroit faire qu’il fust Roy apres luy. proprement parler, Roy n’y 
qu’une maniere Administration Usage, pour jouyr vie durant tant seulement.’ 
Juvenal also agrees with the Réponse d’un bon loyal frangois emphasizing the right 
members the royal house other than the dauphin. luy peut Roy son 
pere, autre, abdiguer oster voire mesme s’il vouloit consentoit, 
quoy qu’il fust, feroit fait prejudice luy, non mie aux autres Sang, 

This treatise was apparently disseminated much more widely the late fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries than was any other the subject and presumably had 
greater effect upon the formation opinion than had the rest. Montreuil’s treatise 
was printed but once, 1503; Terre Rouge’s least twice, 1526 and 1585 
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appeared the classic statement the principle’s origin, told most 
circumstantially. Pharamond, the twelfth year the 
Emperor Honorius, and during the pontificate Boniface 
called upon his four chief advisers, Usogast, Brusogast, Salagast, 
and Visogast, requesting them make answer upon all doubtful 
questions. Their response was committed writing and after- 
wards kept law. Subsequent Pharamond, the Salic Law 
was augmented other kings, until the time Charlemagne, 
since when nothing has been added. Charlemagne himself, 
although brought the Roman Law France, regard 
applied derogation the Salic Whence the anonymous 
writer derived this history not apparent. The account 
nevertheless very old the legend told the Franks them- 
selves the origin their customary The fifteenth- 


Juvenal’s once, and then part, 1653. The Réponse d’un bon loyal 
exists, would seem, only Barre’s Mémoires pour servir Vhistoire France 
Bourgogne. The Loy salique premiere loy des frangois was, contrast, printed 
many times. first appeared anonymously Rouen 1488; 1507 was pub- 
lished work Claude Seyssel; 1522 was reprinted anonymously; 
Seyssel’s the end the 1541 and 1558 editions Grande Monarchie France 
finally was reproduced Gottfried Leibnitz his Mantissa Codicis Juris Gentium, 
Hanover, 1700. The identity all these texts seems never have been realized. 
Authorship has been variously attributed. Its date, which clearly apparent 
every edition, the words: l’heure present, que compte mil 
was not clearly recognized until the appearance note Antoine Thomas, Romania, 
xix. 607. Langlois had previously given the date its composition 1486, 
Notices extraits des manuscrits Nationale, xxxiii. 243. its 
authorship, Pére Lelong, the 1719 edition his Bibliothéque France, 
cites anonymous treatise (no. 11760), ascribes the Leibnitz version Jacques 
Cousinot (no. 7426*), attributes the 1522 version Jean Rogier Rouen, because 
printed together with harangue that author (no. 11761), and assigns the 
various versions under Seyssel’s name him (no. 11762). Lelong followed the 
Bibliothéque Nationale catalogue his attributions Rogier and Seyssel. 
late 1907, Lemaire speaks the treatise Seyssel’s, op. cit. 49. point 
fact, all versions are nearly identical. The manuscript preserved the Bibliothéque 
Mazarine, no. 2301. quote for the most part from the edition 1558. 

loy salique premiere loy des frangois, fo. 84. commenca 
temps Pharamon premier Roy France, estant lors pape Boniface premier, 
Empereur Honorius primus, xii son regne, duquel les dictateurs pre- 
miers furent Usogast, Visogast, Salagast Wisogast (in 1522, Usogast, Vorogast, 
Salagast Leibnitz edition, Usogast, Brusogast, Salagast Vaisogast) 
lesquelz estoient commis par ledict Roy Pharamon, nomination election des 
grands princes seigneurs qu’il avoit avecques luy des les temps que les Francois 
habitoient encores Rin. respondre sur toutes les questions douteuses 
qu’on leur faisoit, leur response estoit mise par escript, apres gardée pour loy: 
fut droict commencement loy Salicque, laquelle depuis esté creué augmentée 
par les autres Roys successeurs dudict Roy Pharamon, tant Sarrazins que Chrestiens, 
jusques temps Charlemaigne. aussi que ledict Charlemaigne fut faict 
Empereur Romme, eut congnoissance des droictz, lesquelz fist apporter 
France non pas pour rien deroguer ladicte loy Salicque, mais aussi depuis 

This story, one form another, recurs frequently the Frankish chronicles. 
For example Gesta regum francorum, reputed period Theodoric 
says: legem habere coeperunt, quam consiliarii eorum priores gentiles his 
nominibus, Wisovast, Wisogast, Arogast, Salagast....’ The francorum, 
supposedly the mid eighth century, says part: adhuc ritu detineretur 
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century writer was course interested only one clause, that 
excluding women from the succession landed property. Yet 
his borrowing the ancient Frankish legend, and the employ- 
ment makes it, are symptomatic utter change point 
view from that which saw Jean Terre Rouge. 

this construction the Salic Law royal institution and 
royal ordinance, albeit based upon the advice select wise men 
the realm. The writer himself formulates this proposition 
denominating the Salic Law royal constitution based upon 
the opinion wisdom The sanction for the inalienability 
the succession longer simply the custom the country 
over long period time, but the law’s royal inauguration and 
its recognition many and great kings. The appeal 
precedent indeed made, but custom, the sense which 
was understood Terre Rouge, not involved.? Moreover, 
the Salic Law begins here take certain mystical properties, 
allied the three singular gifts sent down from heaven which 
were regarded prime tokens God’s approval the House 
France. woman, said the writer, could not possibly inherit 
the throne which carried with the three lys, the Sainte 
Ampoule, and the for virtue the second, the 
king’s character not exclusively lay, and the third inter- 
signium virile, the emblem war, which feminine 


barbarico, inspirante Deo inquirans scientiae clavim, juxta morum suorum qualitatem 
desiderans justitiam, custodiens pietatem, dictavit SALICAM LEGEM per proceres 
ipsius Gentis, qui eiusdem tunc Rectores est, Guisogast, Saligast, Bodogast 
Vidogast, locis denominatis Salicheim, Bodicheim, Guidocheim.’ Chesne, A., 
Historiae francorum scriptores coaetanei, 694 and 250. 

Anon. op. cit. fo. est aussi bien vray que lex Salica, est constitutio 
regia, responsis sapientiae initiata inde legibus subsequendum divulgata, demum 
secundum diversitatem temporum per varios reges emendata The 
version attributed Cousinot shows some variations from the above, 66, section 
est vray que lex Salica est constitutio Regis responsis Sapientium initiata 
prudentibus subsequenter emologata, dein secundum diversitatem temporum per 

Ibid. fo. 86%. quelque deffaulte ligne masculine qui ait esté, soit des 
temps Clodio Chevelu, qui mourut sans hoir masle vint ceste cause 
succession Merovee pere Chilperich grand pere Roy Clovis premier Roy 
Chrestien, comme prochain hoir masle dudict Clodio grand, aussi loy Salicque 
soit tous les descendans Charlemaigne Hue Cappet, sera pas trouvé 
qu’oncques fille succedast couronne France, n’autre masle moyen fille.’ 

fo. 88%. raison est bien claire, que royaume France peult 
tomber car les Roys France ont trois dons singuliers, envoyez des cieulx, 
que nul autre Roy n’a: les trois fleurs lys, saincte Ampolle, 
dont les deux especial peuvent tomber main femme: C’est- 
assavoir saincte Ampolle, dont les roys France sont oinctz, cause dequoy 
Roy France n’est pas pur lay: mais participe divinis plusieurs choses. 
L’oriflamme peult tumber femme: Car c’est intersignium virile pour aller 
bataille pour loy, qui n’est vocation des femmes. Les femmes 
pourroient toucher choses sacrées, que font bien les Roys France.’ 
This argument is, true, anticipated part Jean Terre Rouge, who uses the 


miraculous sacred oil the coronation one proof the disqualification women. 
Hotman, 88. 
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remembered that this the text which the Salic Law 
was most frequently interpreted France the course the 
Renaissance. shows the curious mixture pragmatism with 
increasing reverence for the mystical properties the royal 
office, combination entirely characteristic the second half 
the fifteenth century, and one which did not die out with the 
advent Humanism. But most significant that the 
reign Louis the Salic Law should have come considered 
royal constitution. was viewed also being sustained 
all the precedents, and being essential the state’s integrity, 
provision wise, natural and necessary, that the crown France 
might not fall into unseemly hands. Yet the course time 
these things became dimmer. The imprint absolutism re- 
mained, and was the most strongly monarchical terms that, 
this particular, the nation was interpreted itself. 

There always certain intrinsic interest the permutations 
any such principle that governing the French succession. 
The growth the doctrine the inalienability the crown, 
and especially the Salic Law, worthy consideration 
another count well. The Hundred Years’ war was marked, 
especially its latter stages, the progressive decline nearly 
all traditional political thought. After Gerson, there was prac- 
tically systematic political writing for hundred years, because 
the ideal systems the middle ages were inadequate compass 
the realities the all political writing brought forth 
France during the fifteenth century, those treatises concerned 
with the inheritance the crown were the most articulate. 

time when one the great needs Frenchmen was 
belief some rule certain and sure, the doctrine the inalien- 
ability the crown provided that certainty and assurance. 
have seen how Jean Terre Rouge gave the idea funda- 
mental law unaccustomed firmness and practicality. 
have seen how other writers the law succession was made 
appear the surest guarantee the integrity the French 
body politic. have seen, finally, how the dignities the 
crown itself, the authority the king, short, the essential 
properties the absolute monarchy the Renaissance, were 
made appear naturally and logically consequent upon the 
Salic Law. one point have commented upon the masculine 
doctrine the French fixative the new national con- 
sciousness. One might with equal justice think the Salic Law, 
the end the fifteenth century, one the most convenient 
vehicles for the interpretation the new absolutism. 

the sixteenth century and thereafter continued play 
that part. most arresting find the fullest possible ex- 
pression the king’s absolute power the words Jacques 
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Bonaud Sauset, the first editor and commentator upon the 
Aureum singulareque opus Jean Terre Rouge 


Est enim jure certissimum quod populus regatur solo rege: ille 
solus potest statuere, condere, constituere. Constitutio namque, vel 
edictum est, quod tantum rex vel imperator constituit quia lege 
antiqua regia (que Salica nuncupatur) omne jus, omnesque leges condendi 
potestas regiam translata est majestatem. 


Bonaud Sauset, Jacques, Panegyricus Franciam Franciaeque regem, the 
end Terre Rouge, Aureum singulareque opus, Lyon, 1526, fo. col. 
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254 April 


The French Plebiscite 870 and the Catholics 


plebiscite 1870 was held ostensibly secure the 

popular endorsement the recently devised liberal con- 
stitution the Empire. The liberals and parliamentarians 
were very suspicious plebiscites which the past had been 
invariably the instruments dictatorships. The outstanding 
liberals the ministry January 1870 both resigned rather 
than give their approval the measure and, the other hand, 
the authoritarian Bonapartists gave their enthusiastic support. 
The question itself was framed that affirmative vote im- 
plied, besides approval its liberal evolution, approval the 
Second Empire itself. Further colour was given the view 
that the plebiscite was merely Bonapartist and authoritarian 
manoeuvre the uncompromising hostility the radicals 
and republicans. The attitude the various sections French 
opinion the plebiscite May 1870 therefore fair in- 
dication their attitude the Second Empire the eve 
the Franco-Prussian war. 

Catholic opinion France was divided. There were three 
main tendencies. the first place there were the legitimists, 
all whom were. catholic, but who were opposed principle 
the régime, however might modified, and who advised 
either abstention negative vote according their inclina- 
the second place there were the so-called liberal 
catholics, who had welcomed the revival parliamentary in- 
stitutions, but who feared that the plebiscite was the beginning 
authoritarian reaction, and were, therefore, reluctant 
commit themselves. And the third, there was the ultramon- 
tane party, who were, the main, indifferent about the question 
itself, but who were willing barter their affirmative votes for 
modification the policy the government regarding the 
Vatican Council. Naturally, therefore, they did not commit 
themselves until the last moment. 

The liberal ministry January had been trying through 
Comte Daru, the minister foreign affairs, support dip- 
lomatic action, the minority bishops the Vatican Council 


1See the Union and the Gazette France for May 1870. Over forty provincial 
journals adopted the same position. 
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who were opposed the promulgation the decree papal 
infallibility. This policy had the support the aristocratic 
liberal catholic party, but was bitterly opposed the ultra- 
montane party. When the two liberal catholic ministers, Daru 
and Buffet, resigned early April, protest against the 
proposed plebiscite, the ultramontane party chose regard 
their resignations abandonment the so-called Gallican 
policy the government. But they wanted the government 
farther and disavow the policy public. 

There was further reason why the great majority the 
catholics hesitated commit themselves the outset. 
cally all the bishops were absent Rome the Vatican Council, 
and they were unable give any direct guidance their dioceses. 

Apart from the legitimist press, there were three catholic 
journals Paris: the Univers and the Monde, which were 
ultramontane, and the which was liberal tendency. 
Both the ultramontane journals were pleased the resignations 
Buffet and Daru, but they demanded more positive guarantees 
that the government did not intend intervene Rome before 
promising their adhesion the the other hand, 
the resignations naturally increased the apprehensions the 
Frangais. The Univers attempted secure guarantees from the 
ministry. Louis Veuillot, the editor, wrote his brother, Eugéne, 


veux pourtant dire tout suite qu’il faut lui donner son 
mais doit donner aussi quelque chose. avant, programme des 
élections. Liberté Concile, sécurité temporel, haut enseignement, 
dans choix des évéques. Les voix cléricales valent cela 
veulent cela. 


According Emile Eugéne Veuillot demanded pro- 
mise that the ministry would never consent the evacuation 
the Papal States the French troops. Ollivier stated that 
refused because the ministry had imposed upon itself the 
obligation not give promises order secure votes. 
added that the Univers consequently advised its readers 
abstain from voting. Actually hesitated until the last moment 
before doing so. 

The failure the catholic journals commit themselves 
began discussed the rest the press. May the 
Journal des observed that the different parties had all 
defined their positions except for the catholics. Before this 
article appeared, the great majority the bishops had called 


the Univers, April, and the Monde, April 1870. 

Louis Veuillot, Correspondance, Paris, 1932, 279. 

libéral, Paris, 1895-1910, xiii- 351; also Ollivier’s 
Concile Vatican, Paris, 1879, ii. 229. 
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the French ambassador Rome, who had telegraphed 
Ollivier 

vous adresse aujourd’hui par poste, demande beaucoup 
une lettre témoignant leurs dispositions 
Cette lettre, Gouvernement juge utile, pourrait étre 
insérée Journal Offciel (elle été écrite dans cette prévision) ainsi que 
réponse que vous pourriez trouver utile m’adresser. Indépendam- 
ment cette manifestation publique qui peut n’étre pas sans avantage, 
grand nombre d’Evéques m’ont assuré avoir 
commandé leurs grands d’engager leur clergé user son 
influence pour combattre faire voter dans sens plébis- 
cite. Vous verrez par lettre précitée que les Evéques m’ont demandé 
aussi serait pas possible les faire voter ainsi que leurs 


May the Frangais, long article, defined its attitude 
one reluctant support for the plebiscite; and the day 
before the plebiscite, remarked, ‘Nos préférences froides, 
attristées, mais résolues, sont pour joignant des 
explications The attitude the Francais seems 
have been generally adopted the liberal catholics, very few 
whom went the length advocating abstention. 

The ultramontane press was divided. The Univers, 
article May, discussed the attitudes other sections 
opinion. stated that the catholics could not associate them- 
selves with anarchists and revolutionaries negative vote, 
and that abstention was poor tactic only adopted 
last resort. preferred the casting blank ballot, but 
realized that few voters would the trouble voting that 
way. for the affirmative vote, the Univers admitted that 
the danger from the revolutionaries inclined that direction, 
but that the failure the government give serious guarantees 
the Church inclined the other. added that catholics 
who voted affirmatively would because their horror 
the Revolution, and .not because their confidence the 
government. was not until May that published letter 
written Louis Veuillot from Rome. Pour, moi’, wrote, 
pouvant dire non, parce que veux pas précipiter des 
malheurs qui viendront assez vite, puis résigner dire 
oui, parce que veux pas donner perpétuité des princes 
qui refusent prendre aucun engagement envers méme 
celui respecter was abstention, but abstention 
tactic and not systematic 


Archives ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. Fonds Correspondance 
diplomatique. 


Compare the letter from Cochin Falloux, May 1870 (H. Cochin, Augustin 
Cochin, ses lettres vie, Paris, 1926, ii. 270). 
See the legitimist Union, where this distinction made. 
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the contrary, the Monde pronounced with reluctance and 
hesitation favour affirmative vote May). 

Apart from the liberal catholics, the leading catholic deputies 
were much less hesitant. The only member the ultramontane 
party advocate abstention was Emile Keller, who addressed 
long letter that sense his The majority 
the catholic deputies followed the lead Chesnelong, who was 
already recognized their spokesman. Chesnelong was mem- 
ber the central committee set Paris direct the propa- 
ganda favour the plebiscite. April, reporting his 
adhesion the committee, Chesnelong declared that the stability 
French society depended the success the plebiscite. 
Another prominent catholic deputy, Kolb-Bernard, addressed 
manifesto his electors advising them support the plebiscite. 

The nature and influence catholic opinion varied greatly 
different parts France. regional study the mani- 
festations catholic opinion greatly facilitated the fact 
that, the eve the plebiscite, Emile Ollivier, minister 
justice, demanded reports from the procureurs-généraux the 
attitude the clergy and the catholics generally the plebiscite. 
Most these reports can checked comparison with the 
periodic reports the prefects the Ministry the Interior 
and, many cases, with the local 

Paris itself clerical influence was not important. 
the elections 1869, the government feared the opposition 
radicals and republicans. the region Paris clerical in- 
fluence was generally slight. The prefect Seine-et-Marne had 
reported the Ministry the Interior January 1870 that 
the clergy were without influence and very reserved, and that 
the department was anti-clerical. With some slight modifications 
this report might have been applied the whole 

The procureur-général Amiens reported that the clergy had 
good deal influence the some influence the 
Oise and practically none the Aisne. expected them 
support the plebiscite discreetly all three 

1See Gautherot, demi-siécle défense nationale Emile Keller, 
Paris, 1922. 

The conclusions can compared with those Jean Maurain his regional 
study the elections 1869 Politique Ecclésiastique Second Empire 1852 
1869, Paris, 1930. 

Archives Nationales, III, Seine-et-Marne 

following departments are included this region: Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et- 
Marne, Oise, Aisne, Haute-Marne, Yonne, Loiret, Loir-et-Cher, Eure-et-Loir. 

special reports from the procureurs-généraux demanded Ollivier not 
seem the Archives Nationales. However, they were all reproduced volume 
entitled Justice Politique (undated), which has long been out print. The 
reports are placed alphabetical order, and reference given here the page which 


the reports from specific place begin the volume. The reports from the procureur- 
général Amiens begin 58. 


VOL. LII.—NO. 
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procureur-général Metz reported that the archbishop Rheims 
was understood have advised the clergy the Ardennes 
vote affirmatively, and advise their parishioners the 
Presumably the same advice was given the clergy the Marne. 
the Céte-d’Or the lower clergy were almost open rebellion 
against the bishop Dijon, who belonged the minority the 
Vatican The clergy Dijon were expected follow 
their bishop and support the plebiscite, while the clergy the 
rest the department were expected look the Univers 
for guidance. The lack unity among the clergy undoubtedly 
diminished what little influence they had the department. 
the department the Haute-Marne, the bishop and clergy alike 
were expected accept the advice the Univers, but their in- 
fluence was small. The procureur-général Orleans reported 
that the clergy the Loiret and the Loir-et-Cher were reserved, 
but nowhere 

general the attitude the clergy the region Paris 
seems have been discreetly favourable the plebiscite. 
some districts they were reserved, but there report open 
opposition and rarely any tendency abstain. Their in- 
fluence most the region was small that had probably 
very little effect the vote. 

Normandy the influence the clergy was much more 
considerable. The prefect the Orne reported May that 
the attitude the clergy had been There had been 
general circular, which might easily have done more harm than 
good, but, with few exceptions, the priests had acted individually 
secure support for the plebiscite. This report was confirmed 
for the three departments the Orne, the Calvados, and the 
Manche the procureur-général Caen, who added that many 
the legitimists had voted Evidently the clergy 
contributed something the favourable result those three 
departments. 

the other two departments, the Seine-Inférieure 
and the Eure, the clergy also seem have been discreetly favour- 
able. According the procureur-général Rouen the cardinal- 
archbishop had written from Rome announce his support for 
the plebiscite and authorize his clergy support The 
number priests who would not accept this advice was expected 
much smaller than the number who had opposed the 


See the report the procureur-général Dijon, ibid. 351. 

Ibid. 390. 

Justice Politique, 723. The Cardinal Bonnechose was staunch 


Bonapartist, and was pleased the results the plebiscite. See Besson, Vie 
Cardinal Bonnechose, Paris, 1887, ii. 114. 
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government 1869. the Eure the population, the clergy, and 
the bishop Evreux were all Bonapartist sentiment. would 
seem, therefore, that these departments the whole weight 
clerical influence was favourable and was not inconsiderable. 

the Nord the clergy had considerable influence, especially 
the regions where the population was Flemish-speaking. The 
prefect and the procureur-général Douai were agreed that their 
attitude was Thg vicars-general Cambrai and 
Arras advised their clergy vote affirmatively, and the clerical 
deputy, Kolb-Bernard, gave the same advice his constituents. 
Undoubtedly the catholic votes contributed the favourable 
result. 

most the constituencies Lorraine the clergy had 
supported the official candidates But all the clerical 
journals were hostile, both Nancy and procureur- 
général Metz feared the opposition some the priests the 
Moselle and the procureur-général Nancy reported that his 
deputies expected that the clergy would favourable the 
Meurthe and the Meuse, but that their attitude was not 
satisfactory the The clergy Lorraine were much 
more influential the German-speaking than the French- 
speaking areas. Generally speaking, the clergy were 
disposed, except the districts where they had opposed the 
official candidates the previous year. 

Alsace there was legitimist party. The clergy were 
Bonapartist sympathy. But they had supported opposition 
candidates the elections 1869, wherever these candidates 
were more pronouncedly clerical than the official candidates. 
The clerical party was influential, and the clericalism Alsace 
was heightened because the existence considerable 
Protestant population. Lorraine the clerical influence 
was greater the German-speaking than the French-speaking 
areas. The procureur-général Colmar reported that the clergy 
the Bas-Rhin would carried along the popular current 
which was favourable the plebiscite, and that they would 
have occasion use their But anticipated 
some opposition the Haut-Rhin. The clerical deputies, 
Keller and Lefébure, were going vote negatively, and 
the former especially had good deal influence his own 
constituency. the other hand, the clerical journal published 


But the clergy had supported some the candidates the tiers-parti the 
Meurthe and the Vosges. See Maurain, cit., and Archives Nationales, 
389 (report procureur-général Nancy). 


The and the Commune Nancy; the Voeux National and the Union 
Religieuse Metz. 
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the local German patois had advised the clergy vote affir- 
matively. general the clergy seem have been favourable, 
except where Keller’s influence was strong. 

Franche-Comté the clergy were influential the moun- 
tainous regions, and without influence the plains. The most 
influential catholic journal, the legitimist Union Franc-Com- 
toise Besancon, advised abstention. The procureur-général 
answered that the clergy Besangon, guided the Abbé Besson, 
were well disposed, but that all that could hoped from the 
clergy the countryside was that they would not engage 
campaign Even the support the cardinal- 
archbishop would help very little; because his Gallican 
opinions, had almost influence the clergy. 

After the plebiscite the procureur-général reported that most 
the clerical abstentions were due absence, illness, indif- 
ference; the rest ‘aux partisans des dynasties déchues 
aux catholiques ultramontains’. The clergy Franche-Comté, 
while showing enthusiasm for the plebiscite, evidently did 
little influence their followers unfavourably. 

the centre France the clergy had very little 
the elections 1869 they were usually allied with the legiti- 
mists, who were not numerous, but were very active. The 
prefect reported, after the plebiscite, that the clergy the 
had had little influence and doubted whether 
the majority had been The procureur-général 
Bourges reported that the clergy the Niévre, like the bishop 
(Forcade) were favourable, and the prefect the Cher gave 
similar report the clergy that The prefect 
the Indre reported that the clergy had taken part the 
campaign, and had heard only two communes where 
the clergy had pronounced favour negative The 
archbishop Tours had written from Rome advise the clergy 
the Indre-et-Loire vote affirmatively, according the 
procureur-général Orleans, but their influence was not 
The prefect the Allier reported that the attitude the clergy 
had been favourable, but that they had little 
seems clear, therefore, that the clergy did not oppose the 
plebiscite the centre France, and that whether they were 

Justice Politique, Besson was later recommended for bishopric 
the prefect the Doubs. Archives Nationales, III, Doubs 12. 

This region comprises the following departments: Allier, Cher, Indre, Indre-et- 
Loire, Niévre, 


Indre 

Justice Politique, 595. The report was confirmed the prefect. 
Archives Nationales, III, Indre-et-Loire 

Allier 
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favourable indifferent, they had very little influence the 
result. 

the Auvergne and the upper valley the clergy 
had generally supported the official candidates 1869 those 
regions where republicanism was strong and opposed them where 
was weak. the departments the Puy-de-Déme, the 
Cantal, and the Haute-Loire, which were very religious, the 
procureur-général Riom first expected the clergy and the 
clerical party The clerical journal, the 
was frankly hostile,? but the bishops Clermont, Puy, and 
St. Flour were all favourable. The later reports indicated that, 
the campaign advanced, clerical support for the plebiscite 
increased.* probable, therefore, that clerical support con- 
tributed materially increase the majority these three de- 
partments. 

the departments the Ain, the and the Loire, 
the attitude the clergy was favourable, according the 
procureur-général The bishop Belley was one 
the first prelates instruct his priests vote affirmatively. 
Only the single arrondissement Montbrison (Loire), where 
the clergy were legitimists, was there any opposition 
The procureur-général Nimes expected the clergy the Ardéche 
support the plebiscite but the Lozére they would probably 
take the advice Chambrun, one the deputies for the 
the Aveyron the bishop Rodez gave public 
instructions the catholics support the plebiscite, and the 
procureur-général Montpellier did not hesitate give him 
credit for contributing the overwhelmingly favourable ma- 
the Tarn the attitude the clergy was considered 
favourable the procureur-général Toulouse more so, per- 
haps, Albi than the countryside, probably reaction 
against the the Lot the prefect reported, 
after the plebiscite, that the attitude the clergy had been good, 
except for few young priests who had abstained and advised 
their parishioners the 


ceased appear shortly after the plebiscite. 

This judgement was confirmed for the Puy-de-Déme the prefect. Archives 

The prefects the Loire and the Ain confirmed this report. Archives 

Justice Politique, Chambrun, who had been elected clerical 
1869 bitter struggle with the official candidates, had not visited the department 
when this report was sent (27 April), and there later report other evidence 
about the department that could discover. 

Archives Nationales, III, Lot The bishop Cahors belonged the 
minority the Council, and doubtless these young priests were protesting indirectly 
against his attitude. 
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the whole the Auvergne and the upper valley 
the clergy seem have been generally favourable. They were 
apparently more active where they received the open encourage- 
ment the bishop; and the towns, where they feared the 
republicans, more than the countryside. There was evidently 
less clerical opposition than there had been 1869, and clerical 
support undoubtedly affected the result. 

the Alpine departments the clergy had generally supported 
the official candidates 1869. The clergy had more influence 
Savoie than Haute-Savoie, and, with the exception the 
bishop Maurienne, who had influence even his own 
diocese, all the clergy supported the campaign favour the 
plebiscite, according the procureur-général 
the three departments the Basses-Alpes, the Alpes-Maritimes, 
and the Var, the influence the clergy had been generally favour- 
able, the procureur-général Aix stated May.? 

the Isére, where the Grenoble ex- 
pected the legitimists abstain, did not think that even the 
section the clergy which was not openly favourable the 
plebiscite would join the the Dréme, when the 
prefect, after some difficulty, had persuaded the vicars-general 
issue strongly worded circular favour the plebiscite, 
the procureur-général expected the clergy more favourable 
because the protestants were hostile. reported that the clergy 
the Hautes-Alpes, who had some influence the population, 
were animated the best spirit. the whole Alpine region 
the clergy seem have been fairly active support the 
plebiscite. the main their influence was considerable 
Savoy, but not Dauphiné. 

Provence the clergy were closely associated with the 
legitimists. The procureur-général Nimes reported that, 
spite the sympathy the archbishop for the emperor, some 
the clergy Avignon and the Vaucluse were But 
the effect their hostility cannot have been very great, the 
elections 1869 had revealed the weakness the legitimists 
and the decline influence the clergy that department. 
reporting the after the plebiscite the 
procureur-général Aix stated that ‘les légitimistes clergé 
Marseillais ont mieux aimé courir les plus terribles aventures 
Marseilles, however, the attitude the clergy the department 

Justice Politique, 291. The cardinal-archbishop Chambéry was one 
the first prelates announce his support the plebiscite. 
Ibid. 31. Ibid. 428. Ibid. 567. 


Ibid. 31. The bishop Marseilles was favourable, but belonged the 


minority the Council and the lower clergy the diocese were rebellion against 
his authority. 
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had been generally favourable. the Vaucluse, the elections 
1869 had shown that clerical influence the Bouches-du- 
Rhéne was waning. the Gard the attitude the catholics 
was always influenced tendency oppose the attitude 
the protestants. The procureur-général Nimes reported that 
the protestants were Evidently that was not enough 
secure the active support the clergy, judge from the 
report the prefect wrote that, les 
campagnes les curés seraient assez dévoués Gouvernement 
disposés soutenir, mais ils sont retenus par les ordres qu’ils 
L’évéque surtout son entourage sont, 
moment hostiles: ils ont donné des preuves lors 
vote Although the clergy took part the 
campaign, active hostility seems have been confined the 
priests who were strongly legitimist sympathy, and those who 
belonged the immediate circle the bishop. unlikely 
that the clergy were responsible for many adverse votes. 

Languedoc, where clerical influence was appreciable, 
had been used support official candidates 1869 only 
those constituencies where the republicans were strong. 
Provence, the clergy were closely associated with the legitimists. 
Although the Montpellier had reported 
January 1870, after the formation the liberal ministry, that 
the clergy had shared the general enthusiasm, their enthusiasm 
evidently did not last until the time the The 
procureur-général reported May that the clergy the 
Hérault had generally abstained.’ Montpellier only two 
three priests had voted. added that the imperial government 
owed its majority entirely its own strength. the Aude 
the clergy had very little influence, except Castelnaudary, 
while the Pyrénées-Orientales their influence was greater. 
neither department did they give any active support the 
campaign favour the plebiscite, although the bishop 
Perpignan, who was devoted the emperor, had been expected 
intervene. 

the Pyrenean departments the clergy had generally sup- 
ported the official candidates 1869. the city Toulouse, 
according the prefect the Haute-Garonne, the clergy, some 
whom were legitimist, had considerable influence. the rest 


bishop, Mgr. Plantier, had been bad terms with the government for 
long time. was one the extremists the ultramontane party. 

Archives Nationales, 390. 

Justice Politique, 509. this department, the Gard, the bishop, 
Mgr. Lecourtier, was hostile the government. was liberal, not ultramontane, 
and his quarrel with the government was personal, 
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the department they had much The procureur-général 
Toulouse expected that, the towns the Haute-Garonne 
and the Ariége, the clergy would accept the guidance the 
clerical press Paris, the Monde and the Univers, but 
counted the naturally conservative instincts the country 
clergy prevent them from separating their interests from 
those the government.? The clergy were generally favourable 
the Landes, the Basses-Pyrénées, and the Hautes-Pyrénées, 
according the report the procureur-général Pau, who 
attributed part the success the campaign the influence 
the 

the south-west the official candidates had generally re- 
ceived clerical support the elections 1869, but May 1870 
the clergy were not favourable the plebiscite everywhere 
this region. The prefect reported that the clergy the Tarn- 
et-Garonne had taken part the campaign; that some 
them had voted affirmatively, but the great majority had ac- 
cepted the advice the Gazette France and the Univers and 
abstained, while few had voted the Lot-et- 
Garonne and the Gers the procureur-général Agen expected 
most the clergy The Agenais 
advocated abstention, the Conservateur Auch advised its 
readers support the plebiscite. The archbishop Auch also 
sent favourable circular his priests. May the procureur- 
général .attributed the favourable result, particularly the 
Gers, partly the influence the clergy, who had supported 
the campaign openly. The procureur-général Bordeaux con- 
sidered that the slight influence possessed the clergy would 
favourable the Gironde, and, with some regrettable exceptions, 
also the Dordogne.* the Corréze, the Creuze, and the 
Haute-Vienne, the procureur-général Limoges reported that 
the influence the clergy practically did not op- 
position was feared, since the plebiscite involved merely 
question principles, not persons. Although some the 
rural clergy advocated affirmative vote, the great majority 
seemed inclined the Charentes the clergy had 
influence except negatively their opponents, both depart- 
ments being extremely The procureur-général 


town being more clerical than the surrounding countryside. 

607. Confirmed for his department the prefect the Landes. 
Archives Nationales, III, Landes 

This report was confirmed part the prefects the Corréze and the Creuze, 
Archives Nationales, III, Corréze and III, Creuze 
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Bordeaux expected that the clergy Angouléme would support 
the plebiscite and the procureur-général Poitiers reported 
that the Echo, the organ the bishop Rochelle, was favour- 
able, but might merely represent his personal 
added that the support the clergy would disadvantage 
the greater part the Charente-Inférieure. the 
the Vienne, and the Vendée, the anti-clericalism was not general, 
but was very ardent some sections. The 
Vienne, the organ the diocese Poitiers, criticized the plebis- 
cite bitterly and advocated abstention. The clergy were generally 
reserved, and the religious journals hostile. But the 
where clerical influence was greater than elsewhere the south- 
west, the prefect reported that, although the clergy had been less 
active than 1869, great part the abstentions and the blank 
ballots could attributed their 

the south-west generally, the clergy evidently took little 
part the campaign and usually abstained themselves. But 
their influence was small that could have had very little 
effect the result. 

the west (Anjou and Maine) the and the bleus, the 
partisans the Ancien Régime and the Revolution, were fairly 
evenly The clergy generally followed the lead the 
great legitimist proprietors, whose influence was considerable 
this country great estates. January 1870 the procureur- 
général Angers had reported disposition the part the 
clerical opposition support the new Even the 
legitimist journal, the Union seemed favourable but 
adopted the same attitude the plebiscite the legitimist 
press Paris, and advised its readers abstain. The procurewr- 
général did not expect the legitimists accept this advice, and the 
successive reports indicated that the clergy took increasingly 
active part the campaign favour the After 
the vote was taken, was reported that, except the arron- 
dissement Cholet, where legitimist influence had led many 
abstentions, the clergy had voted everywhere, and their favour- 
able advice had counted for something the result. the 
elections 1869, the favourable attitude the clergy the 
west was doubtless mainly attributable fear the rising tide 
violently anti-clerical republicanism. 

Brittany the alliance between the clergy and the legitimists 


Ibid. 620. The bishop Rochelle was the minority the Vatican 
Council, and his clergy were rebellion. 

Archives Nationales, III, Vendée 

Maurain, op. cit., and Siegfried, Tableau Politique France 
sous troisiéme république, Paris, 1913 (passim). 
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had grown weaker during the Second Empire, and 1869 
the clergy and the administration had drawn together, except 
the Loire-Inférieure. After the plebiscite, the 
Rennes submitted summary the attitude the clergy, 
who had generally voted affirmatively, especially the 
du-Nord, the Ille-et-Vilaine, and the the Loire- 
Inférieure and the Morbihan, however, they had some places 
joined the ardent legitimists advocating abstention. the 
other hand, many legitimists had voted affirmatively. Clerical 
influence varied considerably Brittany. was strongest 
those sections like the Loire-Inférieure, where the clergy were 
closely associated with the legitimists, and weakest generally 
the Breton-speaking areas. the whole province, the clergy 
were less influential than elsewhere the west. 

From this survey the general impression emerges that the 
clergy, almost all over France, were slow define their attitude 
the plebiscite, but that, except some the sections where 
their relations with the legitimists were close, they were rarely 
hostile. If, many departments, the clerical support the 
campaign was not active, the clergy and the catholics generally 
voted affirmatively, and many cases the moderate legiti- 
mists followed their example. Only rarely, however, does the 
clerical attitude seem have been determined devotion 
the Empire, even enthusiasm for the new liberal institu- 
tions. The clerical influence was exerted favour the plebis- 
cite rather because seemed confirm, the liberal Empire, 
defence society against the dangers the Revolution. 
other words, catholic opinion was influenced fear rather than 
enthusiasm. 
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Notes and Documents 


General Chapter 


MS. 1285 collection tracts various dates, 
but the list contents the beginning the volume 
hand about 1290, they must have been bound together 
that time. fo. written liber quondam fratris Hugonis 

The eighth tract, fo. square book hand which 
might any date, but the letters the margins, written 
the ordinary charter hand, sign what was the missing 
capital the beginning paragraph, suggest date about 
1220. 

The tract, now bound, defective the beginning 
and the end, but fo. 185 placed after fo. 195 not only 
does the sense run on, but the tract found complete with 
normal beginning and normal ending. 

The words ‘communi consilio capituli statuimus 
show that the document contains the acts general chapter, 
and the last words fo. 190” patris nostri 
Augustini’ prove that the general chapter was some branch 
the Augustinian order. There can doubt that does 
not belong the series provincial chapters the province 
Canterbury York, which began 1217, for internal evidence 
must date from before the end the twelfth century. The 
Gilbertines, the Victorines, the Arrouasians, and the Premon- 
stratensians had general chapters that century, but may 
exclude the Gilbertines because all their houses were priories, 
whereas this document abbeys are mentioned. may also 
exclude the Premonstratensians, for the reason that large por- 
tions this document correspond verbatim with the foundation 
statutes the Premonstratensian order printed Bibliotheca 
Ordinis Premonstratensis Paige, pp. (Paris, 1633). 
would impossible for general chapter order decree 
statutes its own foundation statutes. noteworthy also 
that wherever the words ordo Premonstratensis occur the ori- 
ginal, they appear our document ordo noster, and occasionally 
few words are added the original. 

are left therefore with the choice between the Arrouasians 
and the Victorines. The former were represented England 


fo. 
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the abbeys Bourne, Dorchester, Lilleshall, Missenden, 
Notley Bucks, Lesnes, Hartland, and the priories Harrold, 
Hastings, Michelham, and addition St. James, 
Northampton, Warter, and Carlisle were one time Arrouasian. 
the Victorine order were the abbeys Bristol, Keynsham, 
and Wigmore and the priories Wormesley, Worspring, and 
Stavordale. more likely that was Arrouasian chapter, 
which was larger and more vigorous order than the Victorine. 

Our knowledge the original ordinances the Arrouasian 
order and the statutes made from time time their general 
chapters mainly derived from Histoire Abbaye 
par Gosse, Prieur printed Lille 1786. 
that time there was fine collection records Arrouaise from 
1140 onwards, which now seem lost, and pp. 
Gosse gives extracts statutes made early Arrouasian chapters, 
but cannot actually identify any his extracts with our 
document. Although the handwriting may late 
1220, judge from internal evidence that the chapter was held 
much earlier. speaks state things which had come 
end long before 1200. Notice the emphasis laid silence 
(fo. 193); the assumption that abbeys are planted almost 
easily oak trees (fo. and that there will large supply 
lay brothers (fo. 192); also the system working farms 
lay brothers, each being monastery small scale, ever 
existed England, came end long before the end the 
twelfth century. Gosse says (p. 83) that Arrouasian chapter 
held Aire about 1152 drew lists faults dividing them 
into light and grave faults, but his summary that chapter 
correct, that list was not quite the same our list. may 
the case that some reader may recognize this document and 
able date it. 

the following transcript the words printed italics are 
found the foundation statutes the Premonstratensians 


‘ 

sunt leuiores quis signum datum fuerit, non relictis 
omnibus quecunque manibus habuerit, cum matura tamen festinatione 
differat preparare secundum regulam ecclesiam ordinate cum pro- 
cessione composite cum silencio ueniat infra septa atrii uel extra uicino 
manens designatum sibi legendi uel cantandi non atentissime 
compleuerit, responsorium uel antiphonam incepturus chorum turbauerit 
male legendo uel cantando offendens non statim coram omnibus humi- 
munem presens non fuerit; presens dormitorio aliquam 
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inquietudinem fecerit per licenciam claustro egressus moram fecerit 
corporale uel lintheos portandos calices uel patenam inuoluendam 
non stolam uel phanonem negligenter terram deiecerit 
suas tempore loco statuto honeste ordinate non 
rasoriorum quid uestimenti sui peiorauerit uel perdiderit 
uel potus effuderit liber quo refeccionem uel capitulum uel 
collationem legendum est suo neglectu lector mense denotatus, 
benedictionem conuentu aliquid unde alii scandalizantur 
aliquo gestu reprehensibilis fuerit aliquo notabilis ap- 
paruerit. his omnibus petentibus ueniam, iniungantur [sic] spalmus 
[sic] 

Media culpa est quis domine domini fo. 186° 
non affuerit per neglicenciam pronunciatis redemp- 
tionis nostre exordiis, corde corpore humiliatus gratias agat redemptori 
choro positus non diuino officio intentus uagis oculis motu irreligioso, 
minus competenti, leuitatem mentis lectionem 
non cantare uel legere presumpserit quam 
quod communis consensus probat riserit uel alios ridere fecerit 
capitulum uel collationem non uenerit commune mandatum dimiserit 
opus manuum non dormientibus fratribus per negligentiam 
quis hore canonice uel communi refeccioni non interfuerit 
quis absque benediccione cibum uel potum quis eum quo 
clamatus est eadem die quasi clamare quis 
clamans clamatione sua iudicium fecerit quis uia ueniens die eadem 
potest benediccionem accipere neglexerit, uel absque nisi 
possessiones uicinas uadens monasterio plus una die moraturus exierit 
quis cum loquendo solet, aliquid negauerit uel 
affirmauerit quis turpem sermonem uel uaniloquium® usu habuerit 
quis eorum qui deputati sunt aliquo circa suum negligens 
repertus fuerit, sunt priores conuentu custodiendo, cantores 
quibus sunt exequendis, exteriorum rebus exterioribus 
clesiam pertinent conseruandis, reficiendis uel administrandis, armarius 
libris emendandis, custodiendis, certa hora exponendis, uestiarius uestibus 
prouidendis, infirmorum custos infirmis seruiendis, hospitalis hospitibus 
suscipiendis procurandis, omnibus precepta patris nostri Augustini 
adimpleantur Ante omnia diligatur deus, deinde proximus’ illud sine 
murmure seruiant fratribus supradictis, ueniam 
petentibus fiat coreptionis disciplina cum tot spalmis quot placuerit 
qui capitulum tenebit. Qui autem silentium suum fregerit, sicut 

generali capitulo statutum est, una die pane aqua ieiunabit. Nulla 


alicui indulgeatur reficiendi licencia pro fracto silentio, etsi abbas refec- 
cioni interfuerit. 


This explains Paige, 809, where the passage corrupt. 

cut the strop the razors.’ 

Paige, 809, reads Annunciatione domini Nativitate eius. 


Paige adds another offence, i.e. call brother his Christian name without 
prefixing the word frater. 


fo. 


fo. 188* 
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Grauis culpa est quis secularium inhoneste contenderit 
frater cum fratre intus uel foris lites uel quis procedens ubi 
femine sunt oculum fixerit, tamen hoc usu habuerit quis 
testimonium aduersus aliquem quis cum industria mendatium 
[sic] deprehensus quis silentium non tenere consue- 
tudinem duxerit; quis iacens uel sedens culpam suam uel alterius 
quo clamatus est quemlibet alium minas uel maledicta seu 
alicui fratrum obprobrium quis preteritam culpam pro 
qua satisfecit quis susurror uel detector* inuentus 
quis mala patribus uel fratribus uel hominibus suis 
maliciose euomuerit que testimonio fratrum suorum comprobare non 
quis parentibus suis uel uicinis® loqui vel 
eis rumores audire absque testimonio licencia abbatis uel prioris 
presumpserit. Pro huiusmodi culpis his similibus, petentibus 
non clamatis tres coreptiones capitulo dentur tres dies pane 
aqua Clamatis uero una dies una 
Decetero psalmi uenie secundum quod discrecioni rectoris uisum fuerit 
pro qualitate culparum iniungantur. quis autem pro uictu uel uestitu 
uel qualibet alia murmurauerit, predictam penam sustineat dies 
illo genere cibi uel potus pro quo murmurauerit abstinebit. 

Gravior culpa est quicquam aliqua negligentia contigerit corpore 
sanguine domini, siue palam, siue occulte. Hoc domino 
sedens cum omni humilitate ipsum acuset superna® com- 
passione oracione hunc excessum deleri deinde arbitri 
satagens, iudicansque ipsum non iudicetur transitorie 
dampnans dampnetur, ministri quoque qui huic negligentie 
interfuerunt, uerum omnes reliqui fratres surgentes preparent 
uapulandum uoluntariam subeant uindictam, quia unum cor fuit 
anima una, mutua portantes, adimpleant legem Cristi, cantantes 
ibidem VII psalmos penitentiales, nisi dupplex solemnitas fuerit, cum his 
uersiculis Post partum’ Adiuua nos’ famulorum in- 
effabilem’. Post hec surgentes resideant. iniungat rector unicuique 
splamis [sic] missis pro peccatis quod sue uisum fuerit, 
ille cui contigit negligentia per aliquot dies sacramento abstineat. Uerum 
quia similis negligentia alii euenire potest non nunquam euenit 
eadem ratio reconciliationis non incongrua uidetur. 

quid sacramento sanguinis Cristi super corporale, re- 
ponendum est ipsum corporale loco reliquiarum seruandum. 
palla inde intincta recidenda est ipsa que intincta est particula 
pro reliquiis seruanda. super uestimentum comburenda 
est pars illa cinis sacrario super casulam uel albam 
degultat, fiat uero terram cecidit, linguendus, 
radendus est locus ipse, lapis, seu lignum, siue terra; puluis loco 
sacro recondendus. Porro sanguinem musca uel aranea uel aliud 


This word omitted thé MS. susurro uel detractor, Paige, 810. 
nunciis, Paige, 810. fraterna, Paige, 785. 
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tale quid ceciderit, quia sine uomitu sumi potest uel sine 
culo corporis, igne cremandum est sanguis sumatur. Quod fides sua 
ipsum, quod ceciderit, quempiam sumere fecerit, deo sed paucorum 
est. Contingit eciam simplici uino, uel aqua sine uino, uel 
quolibet alio liquore fiat Hii quibus negligentie uenerint, 
supradicto modo peniteant. Quod corpore domini aliquid super fo, 
pallam altaris cecidit uel super quodlibet aliud non inciditur 
sed uino abluitur ministro sumitur ipsum uinum. Quod* infirmo 
datum reicitur, prout diligentius poterit, suscipiatur 
calice cum uino aliquo sumatur, sumi non potest, quod 
ore alterius est. Reus autem® huius negligentie, qui cum 
particeps fuit culpe, competenti subiacebit autem terram 
aut super lignum uel lapidem ceciderit, modus supradictus sanguine 
domini tenendus erit. 

Finito sacramentis, adhuc grauioribus culpis dicendum est. 
quis frater per contumatiam manifestam rebellionem inobediens abbati 
suo fuerit, quis percussor fuerit, quis crimen capitale commiserit, 
furtum, sacrilegium uel aliud huiusmodi, publicatus deuitare nequid, 
clamatione sponte surgat petens, sceleris sui immanitatem 
lamentabiliter denudatus dignam suis excipiat meritis 
sentenciam uapulet quantum placuerit prelato; permaneat pena 
grauioribus culpis debita preceptum accipiat uidelicet sit omnium nouis- 
simus omni conuentu ubi fratres sunt, qui culpas perpetrando non 
erubuit fieri membrum diaboli, tempus, resipiscat, sequestretur consortio 
ouium Cristi; refectorio quoque mensam communem non sedebit, fo. 189* 
set medio refectorio super nudam mensam commedet, 
seorsum panis grossior potus aque, nisi dominus abbas aliquid per 
misericordiam nec reliquie prandii sui cum aliis reliquiis mis- 
ceantur, cognoscat ita consortio aliorum quod priuetur con- 
sortio angelorum nisi redeat per penitenciam. canonicas horas ueniat ante 
hostium ecclesie coram transeuntibus fratribus prostratus iaceat quousque in- 
trauerint omnes exierint. Nullus autem quoquomodo audeat coniun- 
gere uel aliquid Ipse tamen dominus abbas desperationem labi 
possit, mittat eum seniores, qui eum admoneant penitentiam- 
prouocent patientiam, foueant per compassionem, hortentur com, 

punctionem, per suam intercessionem. uiderint humili- 
tatem cordis, quibus suffragetur totus conuentus, nec renuat abbas cum 
illo facere misericordiam. uidetur denuo uapulet prouolutus 
omnium pedibus primo abbatis, deinde utriusque lateris 
talis, quamdiu erit hac penitencia non communicet, non ueniat osculum 
pacis, non osculetur textum non uocetur aliquod officium 
ecclesia nec ulla ante plenariam obedientia committatur 
et, fuerit sacerdos uel diaconus, his non fungatur postmodum 


aliquando after vel, doubt correctly. 
The statutes Paige say that such cases pure wine treated 


valid consecration, but not pure water. vestimentum, Paige. 
This sentence Paige, 785. contritum, Paige, evidently right. 
ante, MS. From this point see Paige, 811. 


This and the next sentence are not Paige, 811. 
sensorum, MS. nonsi, MS. 
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relligiosius conuersatus fuerit. modo penitere debet qui rem sibi 
collatam celauerit, uel non statim rem communem redegerit quod 
beatus Augustinus furti iudicio dicit esse condempnandum. quis 
etiam alio monasterio tale quid commiserit, ulterius illuc non redeat, 
eciam per omnia correptus inuentus fuerit. Quod quis domino 
abbate absente tale quid perpetrauerit prior suus suspendat eum 
officio suo obedientia sua quam habet, cetera differat aud- 
ientiam abbatis. aliqua curia euenerit, custos qui ibi est nuntiet 
hoc monasterium. Adductus uero non ueniat presentia abbatis 
donec ipse capitulo presederit tunc agatur sicut predictum est. 
Quod defuerit, maneat seorsum ubi prior iusserit, donec abbati 
capitulo, dictum est, presentetur. autem abbati huiusmodi lapsus 
insinuatus fuerit, oculte tractare dicernat [sic], hoc eius pendet 
arbitrio. quis autem pro huiusmodi suspectus est, non nec 
conuictus, ueniente dubium, differatur interim, secundum con- 
suetudinem rerum dubiarum iusto iudicio comprobetur, denuo 
capitulum referatur, nisi sit res lapsu corporali que pro scandalo non 
est aperte tractanda, sed prelato occulte intimanda; contigerit 
aliquo minus discrete proferatur, sine scandalo occultari poterit 
sub occasione probationis est suspendenda, nec publicum proferenda, 
abbati fuerit probata, tamen secreta, secundum per- 
sonam tempus condignam agat penitenciam qua non sibi set ceteris 
parcitur. 

Quicumque per conspiracionem uel coniuracionem uel per maliciosam 
concordiam aduersus abbatem uel prelatos suos manifeste erexerint, 
supradicto modo peniteant cetero omni uita sua extimum locum 
sui ordinis obtineant uocem capitulo, nisi sui accusatione, non 
habeant, neque eis deinceps aliqua obedientia nominata iniungatur. 

quis nostri ordinis patrem suum aliquo 
crimine infra claustrum uel extra, postquam infamator ille inde conuictus 
uel publice confessus fuerit, preter supradictam penitentiam subeat eciam 
penam, ultimus sit omni conuentu ubi ordo seruatur, officio 
suo non fungatur, omni sexta feria pane aqua totiens 
coreptionem accipiat, his nulla fiat remissio, nisi consilio com- 
munis colloquii patrum. laicus fuerit similiter omnium ultimus erit 
conuersorum, omni sexta feria pane aqua nuda mensa 
commedat corepcionem accipiat omnibus dominicis diebus nudis 
pedibus eat processionem remissione supradictus modus teneatur. 

Quicumque apostatauerit, intra dies non excommuni- 
cabitur. misertus sui redierit, depositis uestibus claustro nudus 
cum uirgis capitulum ueniet prostratus culpam suam dicet humiliter 
ueniam petet, quamdiu placuerit abbati pene grauioribus culpis debite 
subiacebit, capitulo nudum presentabit omnibus dominicis, 
infra hoc tempus penitentie, ante hostium, ubi processio constituta est, 
prostratus ubique conuentu nouissimus erit, peni- 


tentia, nunquam priorem locum obtinebit sed inferiorem, ita tempus 
transgressionis subtrahatur. 


This has been altered discucione. Paige, 812, but only part. 
What follows does not agree with Paige. Paige. 
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Quod iterum stimulante diabolo ruptis tatis obediencie fo. 190° 


uinculis effugerit iterum redierit, extra claustrum depositis uestibus 
nudus cum uirgis capitulo ueniam postulabit sicut supradictum est 
postea penitebit. tercio, perurgente diabolo, euaserit, 
postea deo miserante redierit, extra portam uestes deponat nudus cum 
uirgis capitulo misericordiam ueniat cetero eodem modo 
quo supradictum penitenciam agendo. Omnibus tamen fratribus pro 
humiliter capitulo deprecantibus abbas 
secundum quod eorum penitenciam prospexerit eis indulgere uel re- 
mittere poterit, secundum quod sue discretioni uisum fuerit. Quod 
quarto, furore diaboli areptus, recesserit postea redierit, nunquam 
ultra officio clerici set inter laicos erit quamdiu abbati capitulo uisum 
fuerit. uero laicus fuerit uilissimo officio omnium laicorum 
nouissimus erit omni tempore uite sue pane aqua solo pulmento 
penitebit nisi solemnibus festis discrecio abbatis aliquando aliquam 
misericordiam impendere uoluerit. quis apostasia ordinatus 
fuerit, ordinibus male susceptis perpetuo carebit, nisi forte postmodum 
ita religiose conuersatus fuerit patres generali capitulo iudicent 
circa eum aliquam posse fieri dispensationem. quis autem prius 
ordinatus, apostasia excommunicacione diuina celebrare presump- 
serit, non nisi post diuturnam penitenciam laudabilem conuersionem 
officio suo fungatur. 

culpa est incorigibilitas eius qui nec culpas timet admittere 
penam recusat quo preceptum patris nostri Augustini ut, 
ipse non abcesserit uestra societate proiciatur, secundum 
apostolum, qui hereticum hominem post correpcionem adhibitam in- 
corrigibilitatem patefactam deuitari iubet 
mortem’, quia qui huiusmodi est, subuersus est. Hic quidem uestibus 
exutus habitu seculari indutus exire compellendus est, tamen 
usque eandem horam sani capitis integri sensus enim 
quod quidam indigne expetunt, sub qualibet occasione cuiquam est danda 
recedendi licencia, ordo disciplina canonica contemptum ueniat, 
dum aspicitur indignis habitus canonicus; ita sicut corde pro- 
fessionem abiecerunt, sic corpore professionis insignia deponere coguntur, 
nec ulli omnino pro sua quantalibet inportunitate indulgeatur regre- 
diendi licentia. 

itaque sunt que propter ordinis conseruandum con- 
struendis abbaciis obseruari, scilicet non mittendum esse abbatem 
nouum locum nouellum sine clericis minus XII, nec sine libris istis, 
salterio, himnario, collectaneo, antiphonario, graduali, regula, missali, nec 
nisi prius instructis his officinis, oratorio, dormitorio, refectorio, cella hos- 
pitum, portarii, quatinus ibi statim deo seruire possint 
nec ullum locum accipiemus abbaciam faciendam nisi habeamus quad- 
raginta clericos quotiens conuentus abbaciam faciendam emittitur, 
quis eorum qui emissi fuerint, siue clericus, siue laicus, matricem ecclesiam, 
qua exiuit, sine abbatis cum quo exiuit beneuolentia, inobediens 


Grammar requires querens. Paige, 815. ferre, Paige. 
This sentence addition. contentum, MS. 


Instead h.q.c., Paige gives per Dominum Premonstratensem. 
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reuerti uoluerit, abbas, quem confugerit sub spe consolationis, per 
dies, inobedientem, extra con quo uoluerit eum retineat. 
autem hoc redire noluerit, excommunicatum eiciat. 
aliis autem abbaciis quibus non exiit, comperta eius pertinacia, nisi sola 
nocte non wero emissi emittenti abbati nulla penitus 
occasione reddantur. licebit fratres nostros ecclesiis alterius ordinis 
acomodare, nisi nostrum ordinem tenere uelint. Pueri non recipiantur 
nisi annorum fuerint. Sed utilitas necessitas rei poposcerit, 
poterunt absque habitu teneri curias. 

Nemo nostrum quemquam conuersionem ire uolentem aliquam 
ecclesiarum nostrarum dehortetur aut sibi atrahat; set nec mutato 
proposito sponte remanere uoluerit, retineat, prius abbati illius loci 
eum uenturum per aut per nuntium promiserit. ubi locum 
destinatum peruenerit, probandus suscipitur prepositi peni- 
tuerit, egressum recipiat qui uoluerit. 

toto aduentu, exceptis dominicis diebus festis leccionum, 
secunda tertia feria ante caput ieiuniis quatuor temporum 
Septembris Decembris uigilia Ascensionis Pentecostes, sanctorum 
Baptiste, Petri Pauli, lacobi, Laurentii, sancte 
Marie, Bertholomei Mathei, Simonis Iude, Omnium Sanctorum, 
Andree apostoli omnibus sextis feriis nisi duplex festum die euenerit, 
quadragesimali cibo utimur. 

ieiunio laicorum fratrum. Quid eis addiscere liceat. oracionibus 
eorum. Quomodo surgant matutinas. Quomodo conueniant 
refectorium. Quas officinas ingredi liceat. quibus locis conti/nuum 
obseruetur silentium. his qui extra laborant. 
Quomodo respondeant transeuntibus. preponendo fratre singulis 
officiis. prelati officiorum subiectis suis necessaria prouideant. 
qui magistro reprehenditur continuo ueniam petat. Quomodo emen- 
dentur culpe curiis. frater sine licencia curia uadat. 
directis uia. mulieres molendinam [sic] uel curias 
nostras ingrediantur. Quomodo institutiones recitentur fratribus. 


Incipiunt institutiones ordine fratrum laicorum. 
fratrum laicorum. 

Laici conuersi ieiunabunt festo sancte Crucis usque Quadragesi- 
mam omni sexta feria, nisi Natalis domini ocurerit ea. festo 
sancti Martini usque Natiuitatem cotidie exceptis dominicis diebus. 
Considerare tamen oportet qualitatem laboris singulorum, grauioris uel 
leuioris secundum hoc ieiunium eorum disponere erit dis- 
crecione. 

Credo deum,* Pater noster, Miserere mei deus, benedictionem cibi 
potus laicis fratribus addiscere licebit. nulli permittantur eis. 
Ante matutinas dicent semel Credo deum Pater noster. Deinde pro 
matutinis dicent Pater noster vigies primam VII, similiter 
terciam, sextam, nonam; vesperas quinquies decies; com- 


prelatum, MS. Paige, 825. 
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pletorium VII; post completorium dicent semel Credo deum, Pater 
noster. loco ubi frater soror moritur eiusdem ecclesie fratres intra 
tricenarium dicent pro quigesies Pater noster. 

matutinas singnum consuetum fiat. Quo audito omnes surgant 
nisi per licenciam pro infirmitate siue fatigatione uie uel laboris aliqui 
remaneant. qui abbatia manent, simul ordinate monasterium/ fo. 192° 
uadant preter illos qui deputati fuerint officinas custodiendas. Qui 
autem curia, ascenso [sic] lumine, determinato loco conueniant 
completa oracione signum magistri recedant. 

Hora refeccionis ille qui preest ministris secundum consuetudinem 
signum faciat abbatia curia singulis diebus. Quo audito omnes 
conueniant lotis manibus loco determinato sedeant, donec iterum 
signum intereundi fiat, tunc ingredientes secundum ordinem quo semel 
dispositi fuerint magistro conuentus sedeant. Hac ora qui defuerit 
nisi precepto nisi iustam causam magistro ministrorum dixerit, non 
aliud detur quam communis conuentus habuerit inde ueniam petens 
uel clamatus coreptionem preparet. dormitorium domum 
ubi ignem conueniunt, licebit omnibus intrare quotiens necesse fuerit, 
refectorium solis ministris qui preparandum uel ministrandum 
deputati sunt, ceteris fratribus hora communis, nisi infirmi uel 
uia dirigendi, uel alia necessaria occupatione detenti, precepto ante uel 
postea comedant, tunc nutum magistri ministrorum ingredian- tur 
preter illos qui addicti sunt singularum officiis; neque domibus hospitum. 

Fratres conuersi siue curiis siue abbatia demorantes,! habeant 
terminata loca continuum silentium, scilicet domum ubi ignem 
conueniant, dormitorium, refectorium, cellarium, coquinam, pistrinum, fo. 193* 
cambam, infirmitorium, domum portarii pellificum, textorum. 
sutorum, fabrorum, domum faciendos caseos, ouile eis horis quibus 
mulgent oues, stabulas quando mulgent eas, tot uel plura 
uel pauciora habeant alia loca huiusmodi. hiis locis nemo loquatur. 
Ideo fratres necessaria signa habeant, quibus inuicem significent 
instans negotium exigit. Habeantur intra officinas istas uel extra 
uicino loca determinata ubi magistri loquantur cum fratribus suis 
necessariis instantis operis, tantum que significare non poterunt breuiter 
stando. Alia autem eis ibi non licebit loqui. 

Preterea determinetur certus auditorii locus iuxta domum ubi fre- 
quentius fratres conueniant, ubi ordinate suis necessitatibus eis re- 
spondeatur disponatur. 

Fratres qui uicina [sic] abbacie siue alicuius curie sunt, exterioribus 
laboribus deseruiunt. 

Ubi carpentarii, pastores, carucarii, uiatores eis salutauerint, qui 
preest illos resalutet, ceteri acclinent cum silentio. uia quesierint, 
quis qui uiam sciat, extenta manu duobus aut tribus uerbis in- 
sinuet aut quanto paucioribus potest. amplius aliunde querant, 

dicat plus michi loqui non licet 
quocumque officio duo fratres habentur uel plures unus preponatur 
qui sollicitus sit dispositione operis amonendis fratribus, cum quo 


The scribe has probably misread some word which ended -atoriorum. 
uictarum, MS. fuerint, MS. 


demorentes, MS. 
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loquantur sui fratres absque licentia, quantum exigit necessitas sui negocii, 
quod per implere nequiuerint, ipse requirat prouisore qui preest 
sicut magister pellificum alii huiusmodi uestiario, magister pistrine 
cambe celerario, qui curiis preest carruca custodiendis 
ouibus siue armentis prouisore curie. cetero qui loquitur absque 
licentia cui non debet loqui, siue ubi non debet aut non debet, 
clamatus capitulo uel ueniam petens, correptionem preparet, 
una die pane aqua ieiunet. 

Prouisores curiarum uestes suis fratribus necessarias 
requirant acceptas illo pro facultate rerum uestiarii consilio illis 
distribuantur. Similiter abbacia ubi plures fratres eiusdem officii sub 
uno magistro deseruiunt, magister eorum uestiario requirat uestes 
illis necessarias. Nec uestiarius absque noticia magistrorum aliquid illis 
distribuat cui dantur noue, ueteres reddat. ubicumque magister 
discipulum presenti culpa reprehenderit, ille statim ueniam petat. 

fratres sepius non uisitantur abbate uel priore uel 
prouisore sacerdote, singulis septimanis fratres conueniant coram prouisore 
unius cuiusque curie eciam laico certa die quando omnes possunt interesse. 
quis preterita septimana publice scandalum fecerit, coram omnibus 
ueniam petat, secundum modum conscriptarum penitentiarum satis- 
faciat. Sic emendatis singulis, pro penitentia que singulis septimanis 
imponitur commorantibus abbacia, confessionem suam communiter 
correpcionem magistro magister uno eorum. Quare quis contu- 
max fuerit, commedendum panem aquam tantum proponatur 
donec satisfecerit. 

Fratres qui curia morantur absque beniuolentia prouisoris sui non 
eant abbaciam. Quod institucionis preuaricator contemptor sui 
magistri porrexerit, cognitum fuerit abbacia eum sic uenisse eadem 
die redire potuerit, non commedat uel bibat donec curiam reuersus 
satisfaciat. uero remotior sit curia, ubi eadem die redire non possit 
modico sustentetur pane aqua deficiat, alia non impendatur 
necessitas. 

Fratres egredientes missam silentium teneant sicut ordine 
clericorum scriptum est. Super culcitras non iaceant. Missi vero 
loca portario uel per portarium abbati uel priori tantum loquantur 
quacumque abbacia nostri ordinis uenerint per omnia sicut suo monasterio 
ordinem suum teneant. Quod abbate cum suo ueneri[n]t, quod eis pre- 
ceperit faciant. 

Nouicii conuersi quacumque domo uel ponuntur, illum 
magistrum habeant qui illi domui preerit. Per omnia ubicumque cum 
ordinem teneant, emendationem tantum culparum cum 
professis non remaneant. Quicumque probatione moriuntur, eis 
sicut professis fiat. uero contigerit aliquis coniugali nexu ligatus, 
fratribus hoc ignorantibus, suscipiatur, dum cognitum fuerit eicietur. 
Quod postea sigillum episcopi sui uel testem adduxerit quod uxor 
eius castitatem uouens illum absoluerit, recipi poterit probationem denuo 
peracturus. 


word must possibly cwm the word. 
Paige, 825, but only one sentence. 
magistro, Paige. prefessis, MS. 
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Mulieres molendina nostra que fratres custodiunt non ingrediantur. 
importuna uiolentia annonam suam afferant, non eis molatur. 
Similiter curias nostras nisi ubi sorores manent non ingrediantur, uel 
mature alique pro familiaritate sui beneficii cum duabus sociabus, cum 
quibus aliqua suspicio nequeat haberi. 

Institutiones conuersorum singulis mensibus capitulo abbacie inter- 
pretentur eis. Prouisor autem curiarum sacerdos siue clericus con- 
scriptas interpretandum curiis eas secum deferat, non singulis 
mensibus uisitet curias, quam cicius! post mensem illuc uenerit inter- fo. 
pretari non negligat secundum ordinem in- 
stitutionum ibi culpas emendet. 

Minucio discretione abbatis uel prioris sit. Minuti igitur prima die 
post recentem minucionem refectorio commedant. refectorio eant 
dormitorium unusquisque lectum suum ibi pausent cum deputanda 
custodia deuitandam dormitionem. laudes surgentes dicant 
matutinas, postea horas capitulo uel ecclesia, ante 
completorium cenent ante alios uel cum aliis dormitorium eant. 
tercia die eant capitulum cenati uero completorium matu- 
tinas. Quarta die qui opus habuerint sumant mistum. Postea intersint 
communi refectioni cum conuentu commedant. 

Sciendum quod anno communiter tantum minui licebit, 

Septembri, Februario, Aprili uel Maio. uero uentosis uel 
garsis minui uoluerit, ante cenam minuuntur. vesperis matutinis 
pausabunt. cetero conuentum tenentes preter refeccionem, quo 
aliquid per misericordiam adici debebit. Inter duas minuciones per 

uenam non plus quam una per uentosam fiet. 

Nulli clericorum uel laicorum fratribus [sic] liceat fratres clericos uel 

laicos congregare, congregatos presenciam prelati quacumque causa 

absque licentia uoluntate ipsius siue abbacia siue extra abbaciam 
adducere. Qui autem huius institucionis transgressor extiterit, con- 

spiratorum pene subiacebit. 

Quoniam instant tempora periculosa, ecclesie supra modum grau- 

antur, communi capituli statuimus amodo nullam sororem 

recipiamus. quis autem huius statuti transgressor extiterit, abbacia 
sua sine misericordia priuetur. 
Nulli ordinis nostri liceat infantem baptismo leuare, nisi presente fo. 195* 
precipiente prelato. Signa necessaria tenebimus. Statutum est 

quisquis parentibus suis uel extraneis proclamationes uel querimonias 

fecerit, per eum uel pro aut scandalum aut dampnum 

illatum fuerit, aut aliquis fratrum percussor fuerit, aliam abbatiam 
cum penitencia prelato suo sibi iniuncta mittatur, nec ultra redeat 
propriam abbatiam nisi capituli generalis assensu. quis eciam 
fratrum per malitiam aliquid dampni per incendium fecerit, tres dies per 


quamtotius, MS. The scribe has evidently made some mistake. 
MS. This paragraph has phrases found Paige, 799, but not 
identical. 


Paige, 799. The Premonstratensian rule was six times the year. 
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ebdomadam pane aqua alia abbacia ieiunabit donec per generale 
capitulum statutum fuerit quid fieri debeat. 

Qui infra septa monasterii sunt eisdem generaliter cibis, horis 
sicut canonici uescantur, qui indiguerint bis refici, tam clerici quam 
mane mistum sumant, panem potum tantum. Qui uero 
grangiis manent, bis reficiantur exceptis diebus consueti debiti ieiunii, 
hiis que habent domibus suis sumant nutum prelati sui; alia 
uero foris emere non presumant nisi aduentu prelati sui aut alicuius 
extranee autentice persone. Item excommunicacio 
prietatem uel incendium uel conspirationem semel anno fit, cum 
oportunum fuerit; proprietatem autem dicimus quod habetur contra 
uetitum uel absque debita licentia. Quod quis proprietate mortuus 
inuentus fuerit, extra atrium ponatur officio cristianorum careat. 
quis uero nostri ordinis prelatus uel subditus fratribus nostri ordinis 
uel uersibus uel literis maliciose contumeliose scripserit aut 
scribi fecerit, conuictus fuerit, hanc penam sustinebit ultimus sit 
omni conuentu ubi ordo seruatur, officio suo non fungatur, omni 
sexta feria pane aqua, totiens correptionem accipiet; 
hiis non fiat eis toto remissio nisi consilio generalis capituli. 

Priores uel subpriores quorum tempore dissensio contra prelatum 
domo sua orta fuerit, ubi participes fuerint, aut dissensioni non resti- 
terint, neuter domo remanebit set ibunt ubi prelatus eis prouiderit. 
Fratres nostri medici non circaeant [sic] prouincias mendicando questu 
pecunie. 

Priores subpriores strictissime agant circa conuentum custo- 
diendum nec alicubi nisi pro ineffabili necessitate. uero 
negligentes inuenti fuerint imponenda penitencia hiis qui aliquo 
offenderint, penam sustinebunt, toto anno sextis feriis absque 
remissione nisi duplex festum fuerit pane aqua 

Cum fratres foras conniuerint,? non loquantur simul, sed unus dicat 
Benedicite respondeatur Dominus’ sic recedant. 

Prouisum est fratres festo sancti Andree usque Pascha parentes 
suos uisitent nisi iubente prelato. 

Quoniam statutum est tam prelatis quam canonicis quod 
prandium suum silentium non consueuerint tenere secundum statuta 
ordinis, denuo firmiter statutum est tam prelati quam canonici 
mensam silentium teneat, prelati, siue refectorio siue extra com- 
mederint, lectionem audiant silentium suum teneant, tam prelati 
superuenientes quam prelati domo post primum diem refectorio 
commedant. Item statutum est ulterius nullus conuersus post trans- 
actum annum probacionis sue aut infra canonicus fiat, sed opus fuerit 
inicio conuersionis sue aut infra annum fieri possunt canonici. Sin 
autem omnino absque benedictione corone permaneant. 

ieiunio statutum est irrefragabiliter omnibus teneatur tam 
prelatis quam subditis siue domi uia directi fuerint, nisi quem 


but not identical, words are Paige, 812. 

word doubtful; the meaning when one brother meets another out 
doors Some word such detectum required. 

4The general rule that lay brothers shall not become canons but the rule may 
broken opus fuerit. 


| 
| 
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infirmitas corporis impedierit, neque sacerdotes neque diaconi, nisi 
cogente infirmitate, sumant mistum. uero nec subdiaconi nisi 
post magnam huiusmodi abstinentiam, non sunt aliquatenus promo- 
uendi, hoc eis etiam prius intimari debet. festo sancte crucis usque 
pascha continuum tenebimus ieiunium et- post nonam commedemus, 
exceptis dominicis diebus die nativitatis domini festis precipuis 
festis nouem leccionum. pascha uero festum sancte crucis refi- 
ciantur bis fratres, excepto letania maiore diebus rogationum uigilia 
Petri Pauli, Laurentii, sancte Marie, Bartholomei, 
pluribus aliis festis precipuis. Sorores nostre non ingrediantur claustrum 
uisitandos parentes suos nec causa infirmitatis nec alia causa. De- 
cernimus nulli siue canonici siue conuersi fuerint, uocent aliquem fratrum 
suorum aut dominum aut magistrum, nisi prius prelatus extiterit. Nullus 
canonicus siue conuersus nostri ordinis curam habere debet parentum 
suorum uel custodiam, neque alendis eorum nutrimentis aut con- 
seruandis pecuniis sollicitudinem gerere, set neque parentes ipsorum 


cum ipsis fratribus debent remanere nisi prelatus hoc adiudicaverit fo. 185° 


concesserit. Fratres non debent ire nundinas nisi maior necessitas in- 
stiterit, set neque ibi commedere neque per noctem morari, alibi absque 
magna difficultate diuertere poterunt. Quod propter necessitatem 
domus sue aliqui exierint, diligenter expleant propter quod uenerint 
eant simul duo aut tres, non debet quisque fratrum pro officio suo exire. 
Raro eundum est mercatum. Femine non debent mulgere oues nostras 
neque uaccas. quis nostri ordinis sacerdos apostatauerit seculo 
ordinis sui officio abuti presumpserit, eciam ordinem penitentia 
ductus fuerit, non sine capituli generalis consilio deinceps ordinibus quibus 
male usus est fungetur. Item quis apostasia sacros ordines suscipere 
presumpserit, eciam rediens ordinem ordinibus male susceptis nunquam 
nisi generalis capituli licencia fruetur quod eciam nisi impetrauerit, uoce 
capitulo maioris altaris accessu perpetuo carebit. Interdicimus 
auctoritate ordinis sub anatemate quis nostro ordine archiepiscopo 
uel alicui prelato, nisi suo, criminalibus confiteri presumat. Sanguis 
non datur laicis fratribus nisi pascha. Nullum scriptum impetretur 


curia Romana contra statuta nostri ordinis, impetratum fuerit 
careat uiribus. 


Beatrice Falkenburg, the Third Wife Richard 
Cornwall 


his article Richard Cornwall the Dictionary National 
Biography, Professor Tout stated that Richard married his 
third wife, Beatrice This error has more recently 
been repeated the Cambridge Medieval although 


Paige, pp. 789, 790. xvi. 1059. 

vi. 126, with the object ingratiating himself with his subjects 
married June his third wife the daughter prominent German noble, 
Beatrix Falkenstein, woman reported remarkable for her beauty 


. 
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German historians have long recognized that Beatrice came the 
family Falkenburg. The houses Falkenburg and Falken- 
stein were very different social rank, for the latter belonged 
the serving-nobility English earl, Richard 
had successively married two women the highest birth, and 
therefore worth while correcting mis-statement which links him 
his third marriage, after had acquired the dignity king 
the Romans, with the daughter family ministeriales. 
Since the time Gebauer, Richard’s biographer,’ 
number historians have been misled the conjunction 
spelling error the chronicle Thomas Wykes with incorrect 
notice the Annals Osney. chronicle stands calls 
not identify this man correctly, but when dealt with the 
same chronicle realized once that Falkemorite should read 
Falkemonte, i.e. undoubtedly knew Beatrice’s 
family, but the Osney chronicler, who calls her Falke- 
stan,’ was probably confused the fact that Philip Falkenstein 
was Richard’s imperial Knowing very little about 
the German nobility, would very naturally have concluded that 
Philip was Beatrice’s father. The German chroniclers show very 
little interest Richard Cornwall; hence Wykes our most 
important source for number his activities the 
With regard his German consort, however, the chronicle 
Baldwin and the Annales Breves 


The houses Falkenstein, Bolanden, and Hohenfels were closely connected with 
each other, and their lands, later acquired the Habsburgs, lay south-west 
Mainz, some fifteen miles from the Rhine. The castle Falkenstein was destroyed 
1688. Lehmann, Geschichte der Herren von Falkenstein Donnersberg (Wies- 
baden, 1866), must used with great care. 

may note that Kuno Falkenstein, who was appointed Urban ad- 
ministrator the archbishopric Cologne 1369, was probably the only ministerialis 
who ever occupied the Stand und Herkunft der der Kirchen- 
provinz (Weimar, 1909), pp. 17, 104. Also Léhnert, Personal- und Amtsdaten der 
des 10-15. Jahrhunderts (Greifswald, 1908), pp. 51-4; and 
Parisius, Erzbischof Kuno Trier (Halle, 1910). 

Gebauer, Leben und denckwiirdige Thaten Herrn Richards Rémischen 
Kaysers, Grafens von Cornwall und Poitou (Leipzig, 1744). 

MS. Wykes’ chronicle which possess to-day, was written 1300 
very ignorant scribe, who evidently could scarcely read and did not understand the 
MS. was copying’. Chron. Thomae Wykes (Rolls Ser.), Introduction, xvi. 

224, and apud Gale, Historiae Anglicanae Scriptores, ii. (Oxford, 1687). 

Bohmer, Excerpta Chronica Thomae Fontes Rerum Germanicarum, 
ii. 456 (Stuttgart, is, however, translation Falkenberg. 
thirteenth-century documents the name almost invariably found its German 
form ending Ann. Osneia (Rolls Ser.), pp. 223-4. 

for Richard’s part the Landfriede 1269, cf. Kempf, Interregnum 
1893), pp. 

Mon. Germ. Hist. Script. xxv. 462, prist femme fille Monseigneur Walerant 
Walram Falkenburg was, however, Beatrice’s brother, not her 
father. 

Angliam rediit.’ 


| 
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apparently overlooked Professor Tout, are also correct their 
reference Beatrice’s family. 

the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the lands Falkenburg 
were possessed the lords Heinsberg. The territories 
Heinsberg and Falkenburg lay the right bank the Maas, 
little north-west the south they were bounded 
the duchy Limburg. Gottfried Heinsberg was the brother 
Philip, the celebrated archbishop Cologne who 
assisted Frederick against Henry the Lion, and acquired the 
duchy Westphalia for his grandson 
was Dietrich Heinsberg and Falkenburg (0b. 1228), who married 
twice, the first time certain Isalda, and then her death, the 
Wildgrafin Beatrice, widow Philip Bolanden. 1228 
the lands Heinsberg and Falkenburg were divided, Falkenburg 
devolving Dietrich’s son, another Dietrich who became the 
first lord Falkenburg, whilst Heinsberg was given 
daughter Agnes, who married Henry Sponheim and died 
1267. not clear whether Isalda Beatrice was the mother 
Dietrich Falkenburg, but Engelbert Falkenburg, arch- 
bishop Cologne from 1261 1274, was definitely issue the 
second 

Richard Cornwall’s wife was daughter Dietrich 
who had been from the very outset supporter the English 
earl’s candidature for the German throne.‘ Dietrich rendered 
his brother half-brother, Engelbert Falkenburg, considerable 
assistance his disputes with the citizens Cologne. Engelbert 
was captive the hands Count William Jiilich from 
1267 1271, and during this captivity Dietrich fell battle 
against the Overstolzen, powerful merchant family who, allied 
with the count, had acquired control the city (14 October 1268).5 

Hecker, Die territoriale Politik des Erzbischofs Philipp von Kéln (Leipzig, 1883), 


pp. Cf. Peters, Die Reichspolitik des Erzbischofs Philipp von Kéln (1167-91), 
(Marburg, 1899). 

See Hillebrand, Montjoie dem Herren von Limburg L., Johann zum Pfand- 
besitz und die Herren von Montjoie und von Falkenburg Jh.’ 
(Annalen des Vereins fiir Nassauische Alterthumskunde xxxviii. 223; Fran- 
quinet, Beredeneerde inventaris der oorkonden bescheiden van het adellijk klooster St. 
Gerlach (Maestricht, 1877), pp. 4-5. Ernst, Histoire Limbourg, vol. (Liége, 1840), 
has history the lords Falkenburg from Dietrich pp. but frequently 
inaccurate. The lordship Falkenburg became extinct the fourteenth century. 
The last lord, John, who assisted the English Crécy, died childless 
ally his lands passed sale Count William Jiilich 1356. 

Weidenbach, Die Burg Caub oder Gutenfels und der Pfalzgrafenstein 
ix. 285-7, who proves this without possibility doubt. 

May 1257, five days after Richard’s coronation, Dietrich was Aachen. 
had obviously attended the ceremony. Lacomblet, Urkundenbuch fiir die Geschichte 
des Niederrheins, vol. ii. no. 438 1846). 

the Gottfried Hagen’ (Chron. deutschen vol. xii), 
lines 5270-812 Chronica Regia Coloniensis, ed. Waitz (Hannover, 1880), 155 
xvi. 736. 


| 
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has been suggested that Richard Cornwall met Beatrice 
Falkenburg during the autumn Impressed her 
beauty married her Kaiserslautern June 1269,? un- 
fortunately too late for her father experience the joy seeing 
his daughter wedded the king the Romans. Beatrice had 
possibly been living since Dietrich’s death the nearby castle 
Donnersberg, belonging Philip few 
weeks later Richard company with his bride returned England 
for the last time. probably made attempt the meantime 
secure the release Engelbert Falkenburg, his uncle 
though without immediate success. 

know little more about Beatrice, the Queen Almaine 
Richard Cornwall died 1272, and though still young woman, 
she survived him only five years. Richard’s three wives were 
celebrated for their beauty, but Beatrice, are believe the 
testimony three chroniclers, was one the most beautiful 
women the time. The Osney chronicler who may well have seen 
her quite frequently after she came England calls her gemma 
mulierum After Richard’s death Beatrice continued live 
England, quite possibly near Oxford, Beckley Wallingford, 
both which manors had belonged her husband.* hear 
that she was staying the castle Devizes August 1273.’ 
1276 dispute was settled the king’s court, between Beatrice 
and her stepson, Edmund Cornwall, with regard the manor 
Longborough can well imagine that 
Edmund was not the best terms with his father’s young 
widow, because the substantial dower which had paid 
her. Moreover, could hardly have been pleased with his 
father’s marriage young girl the age fifty-nine. Edward 
did not, however, forget his aunt, and three occasions during 
the year 1276 made her small Beatrice died October 
1277, and was buried the Franciscan church There 
were children her marriage with Richard Cornwall. 


Frank 


Bappert, Richard von Cornwall (Bonn, 1905), 114. 

Bohmer-Ficker, Reg. no. 5463a. Not June vi. 126 
states. 

Regesten der Erzbischéfe, vol. iii. no. 2406 (Bonn, 
suggests that the Wildgrafin Beatrice was Dietrich’s mother. 

This suggested document September 1271 (Lacomblet, Urkundenbuch, 
618), which Richard orders William pay 2000 marks Engelbert. 
speaks the archbishop affinis nostri’. Ann. Osneia, pp. 223-4. 

Professor Powicke suggested this possibility me. 

Cal. Close Rolls, 1272-79, 29. Ibid. 268. Ibid. pp. 299, 315, 319. 

Ann. Osneia, 274, Richard Cornwall’s heart was buried this church. 
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Two East Yorkshire Wage Assessments, 1669, 1679 


lists wage assessments known exist the East Riding 
Yorkshire has hitherto been represented one assessment only, 
that Indeed, the absence Quarter Sessions Records 
for all but few years the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
has, this other respects, proved serious obstacle 
students social history approaching this How- 
ever, result search amongst parish documents now 
possible bring forward wage assessments, for the 
years 1669 and 1679. These were found petty constable’s 
memorandum and account book for Escrick, which one the 
few books its type still preserved this 

The assessment 1679 prefaced set rules, which 
the petty officers are charged publicly communicate the 
whole parish. These rules are, course, merely extracts from 
the Statute Artificers. But extracts they may some 
importance, showing the adaptation the local justices 
Elizabethan legislation late seventeenth-century conditions, 
and national legislation local conditions. The first rule 
relates servants departing being sent away without reason- 
able cause. This followed the one quarter warning given 
provision. Next comes statement the penalties for the 
servant who refuses take the wages taxed, who performs 
not his work ought do. These first four rules are mere 
summaries the relevant sections the statute. The fifth 
rule, however, that servant may depart without testimonial, 
given greater detail. The parson the parish not take 
more than twopence for registering the testimonial the form 
the testimonial must follows: that AB, servant 
husbandman, &c., the said County, licensed depart 
from the said master, &c., and liberty serve elsewhere ac- 
cording the statute made and provided. There follow the 
usual rules regarding the non-production testimonials, and the 
acceptance servants without testimonials. Hours work are 
set forth precisely they appear the statute; except that 
explicitly stated, instead merely being implied, that 
the winter months only one and half hours may spent 
refreshment. 

Rules 8-12 are concerned with departing before work 
finished, taking receiving more than the assessed rates, and 


Rogers, History Agriculture and Prices, vi. 686-9. 

Gilboy, for example, presents eighteenth-century wage data for the whole 
Yorkshire except the East Riding. 


. 
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Servants and Artificers Husbandry. 


bailiff husbandry, called 


overman, that hired 
gentleman rich yeoman 
that doth not labour himself 
but putteth his whole trust 
his servant, shall not take 
the year, 

with meat 

above 


The chief hind husbandman 
his servants 
shall not take the year, 

with meat 
above 

without meat and drink, 
not above 


The chief shepherd shall not 
take the year, 
with meat 
above 
without meat and drink, 
not above 


milner that skilful amend- 
ing his mill shall not take 
the year, 

with meat 
above 


servant husbandry that 
can mow and plow well 
with meat-and drink, not 
above 
without meat and drink, 
not above 


Every other servant 
bandry, 
not above 


young man betwixt the age 
1679), 

with meat and drink, not 
above 


woman servant that taketh 
charge brewing, baking, 
kitchen, and malthouse, 

with meat and drink, not 
above 


ordinary woman servant, 
with meat and drink, not 
above 


4d. 


26s. 8d. 


8d. 


26s. 8d. 


4d. 


20s. 


16s. 


13s. 


4d. 


Doubtful. 


8d. 


not|given 


none 


4s. 


2s. 


not given 


10s.* 


£7* 


not given 


£2* 


3s. 4d.* 


16s.* 


10s. 


not given 


10s. 


10s. 


April 
1593. 
Wage. Livery. 
. 
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assaulting one’s master. Rule 13—that all artificers are com- 
pelled work hay-time and harvest the constable—is 
followed the reminder that the constable that neglects his 
duty shall forfeit forty shillings. Unmarried women between 
the ages twelve and forty are compellable out into service. 
The provision the statute regarding hay and harvest work 
distance stripped some its ambiguities. ‘No person 
shall out the town work hay harvest any place 
without testimonial from the Justice the Peace.’ Finally, the 
constable required immediately ‘to take true copy the rates, 
rules, and orders herein specified, and also diligently observe 
your duty therein. And after you have taken copy communi- 
cate this precept the next constable with all possible speed.’ 

These, then, are the sections the statute which attempt 
was still being made, the late seventeenth century East 
Yorkshire, enforce; though how spasmodically, with what 
vigour, and with what success impossible, the absence 
Sessions Records, say. 

The assessments themselves were very similar form 
that 1593; and table seemed the most suitable means 
presenting them, for though the wording varied slightly there 
was never any which category work particular 
rate referred. have marked with asterisk those rates which 
appeared the back the page containing the 1669 assessment. 
almost certain that these rates are part that assessment, 
and what follows shall work that assumption but there 
faint possibility that they represent part earlier rating. 


Harvest Work. 1593. 1669. 


mower grass and corn, 


with meat and drink, the day, not above 4d. 6d.* 

without meat and drink, not above 10d. 10d.* 
shearer binder corn, 

with meat and drink, the day, not above 2d.\ sex 5d. 

without meat and drink, not above 5d.J given 
woman shearer binder corn the day, 

with meat and drink, not above 3d. 

without meat and drink, not above 6d. 
mower for mowing acre grass, 

without meat and drink, not above 10d. ls. 
haymaker weeder corn 

with meat and drink, the day, not above ld. 2d. 

without meat and drink, not above 4d. 4d. 


Except the two cases immediately following the table. 


} 
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Labourers Husbandry. 1593. 1669. 


labourer for ditching any other common labour 
from the feast All Saints till the Ist (25th 1669) 
March, the day 


with meat and drink, not above 2d. 
without meat and drink, not above 4d. 5d. 
From the Ist March All Saints 
with meat and drink 2d. not given 
without meat and drink 5d. not given 
thresher 
for dressing quarter hard corn 8d. Is. 
for dressing quarter barley 4d. 
for dressing quarter oats 34d. 5d. 
labourer for casting any ditch, having the quickset 
laid afore him, the ditch not being above yard and 
three quarters yard broad and ell deep, 
the rood not above 3d. 4d. 
When the ditch greater less accord- 
ing the quantity and rate 
any that scowreth two good grafts with spade, for 
every rood scowering, not above 2d. 
man for erecting rough dry stone wall, having 
the stone laid before him, which yard and half 
high, and half yard thick, the rood not above, 
with meat and drink not given 
without meat and drink 12d. not given 
Artificers and Handicraftsmen. 
straw thatcher, 
with meat and drink, the day, not above 4d. 6d. 
without meat and drink, not above 7d. 
8d. summer 
bricklayer, 
with meat and drink, the day, not above 6d. 
4d. summer 
without meat and drink, not above winter ls. 
8d. summer 


Two further rates for artificers the 1669 assessment did not readily lend 
themselves comparison with 1593 rates. They were: 


house and ploughwright and carpenter the day 
The apprentices wrights, carpenters, and bricklayers, every 


The most obvious point comparison between the three 
assessments is, course, the tendency become less detailed. 
For not only the number rates given 1679 much smaller 


‘| 
ab 
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than that given 1669; but the 1593 assessment contains many 
other rates not given this table. very definite conclusion 
can drawn from this, however. Firstly, because, where the 
number rates given small, wages for other work were pre- 
sumably related the previous assessment and secondly, 
because the 1679 assessment may, suggested later, not have 
applied the whole the Riding, which case only selection 
rates would expected. 

would seem equally dangerous read too much into the 
absence all mention piece-work the 1679 rating. But 
perhaps are safer ground suggesting that there was 
growing tendency pay farm servants hired the year money 
wage without meat and drink: rate this kind given 
1593, whereas 1669 there one such rate and 1679 there 
are three. 

comparison the actual rates allowed the three assess- 
ments yields more interesting results. look yearly rates 
with meat and drink, and treat the allowance for livery 
money addition wages, appears that between 1593 and 
1669 there were increases ranging from per cent. 116 per 
cent., the mean increase being per Between 1593 and 
1679, however, the mean increase was 150 per cent.; the ten 
years 1669-79 increases ranging from per cent. 108 per 
cent. were allowed, the mean increase being per 

There seems very obvious explanation this spec- 
tacular rise assessed wages these ten years. There was 
rise the cost living this and any event, 
the wages are considering include board: indeed the only 
yearly wage without meat and drink which common 1669 
and 1679 the same both cases. One can only suppose that 
this increase must have been the result special local circum- 
stances: would attractive suggest, for example, that 
the local justices were offering inducement farm servants 
stay the district rather than migrate West Yorkshire 
and share the improved fortunes the woollen industry, were 
not for the fact that the seventies times were bad, and the 
textile labour market was overstocked that any number 
workpeople could obtained the old rates 

Support is, however, lent the idea special local conditions 
some kind several circumstances. Thus, while the 1669 
assessment was made Beverley and probably applied the 


Using the geometric mean, unweighted. 
Omitting the 1679 rate for ordinary woman servant being doubtful. 


both cases, may noticed, the greatest percentage increase was experienced 
the overman, and the smallest the young man. 


Heaton, Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries, 315. 
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whole Riding, that 1679 has Ouse and written 
the margin. Again, the new conditions that led the re- 
assessing wages 1669 must any case have been common 
East Yorkshire whole, the authorities Kingston- 
upon-Hull re-assessed wages the same Finally, com- 
parison six rates for artificers and labourers (without meat 
and drink) the Hull ratings 1669 and 1683 only shows 
mean increase assessed wages per cent., the greatest 
individual increase being per cent.? looks, therefore, 
though the 1679 increase may have been temporary par- 
ticularly related conditions affecting farm servants hired 
the significant that, the January 1681 Sessions 
the North Riding justices, there were fewer than pre- 
sentments masters for giving (and their farm servants for 
receiving) yearly wages excess those laid down the previous 
and that constables were required make returns all 
servants remaining home who were able 

One two further comparisons may made, the basis 
our table, between the maxima fixed 1593 and 1669. Thus 
the farm workers’ and artificers’ daily rates allowed the 
justices (with meat and drink) increased one-third the case 
ordinary farm labour and doubled the case haymaking 
the mean increase was per cent., compared with only 


Wages were also re-assessed the Lindsey justices this year. 

assessments are kept with the Quarter Sessions Records the Guildhall, 
Hull. 

The hypothesis local epidemic some kind supported statistics burials 
Selby, one the few places the area for which complete information available. 
comparison with the mean the six years and 1683-5 (the last three be- 
ing included allow for the factor population growth) burials Selby increased 
1679, 1680, and 1681 69, 108, and 118 per cent. respectively. The abnormal 
death-rate appears number East and North Riding parishes, may seen 
from the following table 


INDEX NUMBERS REGISTERED BURIALS, the mean six years, 
1675-7 and 1683-5 being taken 100 


Years. = ua = 
1678 142 172 162 160 173 143 148 240 
1679 169 255 162 172 260 125 125 260 103 
1680 208 228 237 191 185 107 127 230 
1681 218 180 125 119 162 143 124 170 


Mean four years only. 


“North Riding Record Society, Quarter Sessions Records, vii. 
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per cent. for the same workers’ rates without meat and drink, 
some which (those mowers and haymakers) did not increase 
all. Finally, piece-work rates all showed mowing 
per cent., ditching and scouring 33} per cent., threshing 
per cent. 

conclusion may mentioned that possess two 
rather unsatisfactory pieces evidence regarding assessed wages 
between 1593 and 1669. first these the North Riding 
assessment which the rates laid down are very similar 
amount those our 1669 East Riding assessment. Daily 
rates for artificers and ordinary farm labourers are, indeed, al- 
most identical, those for the North being one two cases 
slightly higher; while yearly rates for northern farm servants 
are, average, about per cent. higher. But with two 
unknowns—the change Yorkshire grain prices between these 
two dates, and the normal relationship between assessed wages 
the two Ridings—the conclusion drawn remains doubt- 
ful. The second piece evidence seems more valu- 
able. the one seventeenth century East Riding Quarter 
Sessions Minute Book which still exists there order made 
the justices Beverley July 1650, the effect that Mr. 
William Broune Burton shall pay unto Joseph Hunt, who 
served shepherd from Ladyday till Martinmas without 
meat drink, 6s. 8d. for his wages, and this end 
the difference consent both parties. This order, taken 
conjunction with the absence any reference assessed wages 
the existing minutes, suggests that there was that date 
recent assessment which Broune and his shepherd could have 
turned for guidance; and that the justices regarded the wage 
mentioned fair one the circumstances. The maximum 
laid down 1669 for chief shepherd without meat and drink 
one-third higher slightly more than that account taken 
the longer working day the summer months. 


Oxford, Bolingbroke, and the Pretender’s Place 
Residence, 


the many charges which were levelled the Whigs against 
Oxford and Bolingbroke there was none which was 
pressed vigorously repeatedly the charge that, spite 


North Riding Record Society, Quarter Sessions Records, vi. 
VOL. CCVI. 
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parliament’s representations the subject, the ministers were 
deliberately conniving the Pretender’s continued residence 
Lorraine. The Whigs affected treat this suspected connivance 
evidence the complicity the ministers the Jacobite 
schemes restore the Pretender, and later historians, better in- 
formed than the Whigs the fact the connivance, have also 
tended see additional proof the ministers’ Jacobite 
How far was the Whig charge connivance true 
and assuming its truth, how far does contribute substantiate 
the general charge Jacobitism which brought against Oxford 
and Bolingbroke 

continuous narrative the handling the question the 
Pretender’s place residence the Tory ministers can now 
constructed from the materials the archives the French 
Foreign Office (Affaires étrangéres, Correspondance politique, 
Angleterre). The question seems have been mentioned for 
the first time connexion with the peace negotiations, the 
occasion Prior’s mission Paris August 1711. that time 
Torey reported Berwick that Prior had told him that the new 
Tory ministers, unlike their predecessors, would not make the 
Pretender’s leaving France condition their treating for 
and would seem true that until the end 1711 the English 
ministers did believe that James Edward would able remain 
France undisturbed.* From the time the opening the 
Congress Utrecht January 1712, however, there began period 
thirteen months which the ministers repeatedly urged that, 
order lull the suspicions his enemies England, James 
should remove himself from the neighbourhood Paris until 
peace had been made. Their first suggestion was that the Pre- 
tender should Berne,* but May Gaultier reported that 
they would content James would Lorraine. They 
were prepared give him safe-conduct for the journey, and 
suggested that the French gazettes should publicly advertise his 
forthcoming departure: and should announce that would take 
place soon his health would June, therefore, 
wrote assure Bolingbroke that James was ready leave 
St. Germain the English ministers would say clearly where 
should and September James left for Chalons-sur- 

Michael, W., The Beginnings the Hanoverian Dynasty (ed. Namier, 
London, 1936), 38. 

Aff. étr. Angl. 235, fo. 334, Berwick, August 1711 n.s. 

Ibid. 234, fo. 229, Gaultier Torcy, December 1711: faut que Montgoulin 


(James) reste est sans faire bruit croit que personne prendre con- 


Ibid. 241, fo. Gaultier Torcy, January 1712. 
Ibid. 238, fo. 46, Gaultier May 1712. 
Ibid. 238, fo. 205, Torcy Bolingbroke. 
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however, James was still upon French soil, and 


for the remaining weeks 1712 the English ministers continued 
press for his removal Lorraine. Torcy was genuinely anxious 
comply with their requests, but pointed out that James 
could not expected trust himself Lorraine without safe- 
conduct from the emperor, and that that safe-conduct was still 
not this time, however, the end the long- 
drawn peace negotiations was sight, and December 
Bolingbroke insisted that with without the imperial safe- 
conduct, the Pretender must leave for Lorraine, since peace could 
not signed long remained France. The queen, 
told Gaultier, would continue press the emperor grant 
safe-conduct, but the meantime she felt that James would 
perfectly secure month later, with the peace 
negotiations virtually concluded, Oxford and Bolingbroke joined 
warn Gaultier again that the queen would not dare sign the 
peace treaties long the Pretender was still French soil, 
and insisted that, could not trust himself Lorraine without 
the imperial safe-conduct, should The 
insistence the English ministers and Torcy’s urgent need 
peace together carried the day, and before the end February 
1713 the Pretender had withdrawn Lorraine. 

this point, then, the attitude the English ministers 
had been frank and For themselves, they would 
have been prepared leave James undisturbed his chosen 


The editors the Papers, xlii, state that James left some time after 
mid-August. The exact date established Aff. étr. Angl. 239, fo. 261, Torcy 
Bolingbroke, September. James had apparently delayed his departure the hope 
that might able meet Bolingbroke when the latter crossed Paris August, 
but this idea was abandoned. 242, fo. 25, James Torcy, August 1712. 

Ibid. 242, fo. 244, and ibid. 240, fo. 261, Torcy James, December 1712. 

240, fo. 290, Gaultier Torcy, December 1712. 

Ibid. 243, fo. 123, Gaultier Torcy, January 1713: faut absolument 
que Chevallier St. Georges songe sortir des Etats Roy plutost possible car 
ordre Tresorier mylord Bolingbroke vous faire Scavoir aujourd’huy 
que iamais Reine n’osera signer paix tant France mylord Bolingbroke 
m’a dit matin qu’il devoit pas balancer rendre incessament chez les Suisses 
dit qu’il point lieu soit mieux pour ses affaires pour les raisons 
qu’il scait bien que dans Suisse 

That the difficulty about the Pretender’s safety Lorraine was genuine one, 
mais luy envoye une copie lettre que Prince receiie qui 
semble lever les difficultes que pourroit avoir. Cependant, Sire, votre seureté 
est precieuse Roy, que nonobstant les vives instances qu’on luy fait tous les 
jours pour sortie declarer que tant sera dans Royaume 
paix sera pas signée, Majeste vous laisse decider vous croyez que les seuretés 
qui vous sont offertes soient suffisantes pour demeurer Bar. Votre Majeste quel- 
que doutte sur sujet, Elle pourroit avec une escorte des Roy, passer 
Nancy, Elle seroit dans une entiere seureté, cette Place étant gardée jusqu’a 
paix par une garnison 243, fo. 269. 
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retreat St. Germain, but their primary and urgent need was for 
peace, and since peace could safely signed with power 
which gave shelter the Pretender they secured his withdrawal 
Lorraine. For the disingenuity the steps which they were 
compelled take after the peace, the Whigs must share the blame. 
The Whigs affected regard James’s presence anywhere outside 
Italy threat the Hanoverian succession, and order 
embarrass the ministers, they demanded that the English govern- 
ment should pursue policy petty persecution hounding 
James from asylum asylum until should forced with- 
draw beyond the Alps. July 1713 both houses parlia- 
ment carried addresses the queen requesting her press the 
duke Lorraine and all States living amity with Great Britain 
not receive the Pretender suffer him continue their 
territories, and when the queen replied with promise repeat 
the instances which she had already made the duke, the Lords 
presented second address expressing surprise that her repre- 
sentations had not already had Oxford and Bolingbroke, 
however, took steps carry out the wishes parliament until 
the last weeks the year, and when they did move the matter 
their action was stultified the same disunity and division which 
marked their relations upon every other question. Thus, 
November 1713, Gaultier reported that Oxford insisted that 
was absolutely necessary that the Pretender should spend 
Christmas Venice, whence could return later 
Seven days later, however, wrote that the queen and 
Bolingbroke had said that James might stay Lorraine for 
long period received Oxford’s proposal 
that the Pretender should remove Italy with dismay. 
protested that James’s repugnance for Italy was well known 
the English ministers, that had funds with which 
Italy maintain himself there, and that would not safe 
country which was largely under the emperor’s control 
and added, more reason, that the queen’s ministers 
were pressing the duke Lorraine expel James, were requiring 
the Dutch not receive him, and had already made similar 
demands upon Spain, that was difficult know where they 
desired that James should find When Gaultier showed 
letter Bolingbroke, the latter replied that must 
consult with Oxford before making and December 
Gaultier reported the joint opinion the two ministers. The 


Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, vii. 1232-5. 
Aff. étr. Angl. 247, fo. 60, Gaultier Torcy. 
247, fo. 121, Gaultier December 1713. 
Ibid. 247, fo. 75, Torey Gaultier, November 1713. 
Ibid. 247, fo. 124, Gaultier Torcy, December 1713. 
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Pretender, they said, might remain Lorraine, but should 
announce (and without confiding his real intentions even his 
family) that was going Venice for Christmas. ministers 
were compelled parliament press the duke Lorraine 
expel James, the duke should reply that had received James 
Bar the request France and the relief Great Britain, 
and could not now drive him out.! This respite for James, how- 
ever, was short-lived, for January 1714 Gaultier reported 
that the queen, Oxford, and Bolingbroke were all now fearful lest 
the Whigs should make the Pretender’s continued presence Bar 
pretext for pressing the queen bring over the electoral prince 
Hanover England. Oxford, therefore, insisted that James 
should catholic Switzerland until parliament 
and that once peace had been made between France and the 
Empire, would free travel Tréves Cologne Brussels 
and this point, however, the divisions between 
the two English ministers supplied James with additional pre- 
text for declining act upon their advice. February 
Bolingbroke had told d’Iberville that, James was still Lor- 
raine when parliament met, the Hanoverian Tories, such 
Anglesea and Hanmer, would join with the Whigs opposition, 
and for that reason urged that James should withdraw 
Switzerland and return only when the parliamentary session was 
Unfortunately, was one the consequences the 
rivalry between Oxford and Bolingbroke, that the advice which 
the latter gave James through d’Iberville, was concealed from 
Gaultier, through whom Oxford’s views were transmitted. Ac- 
cordingly, and spite the fact that Oxford had given similar 
advice Gaultier’s letter January, James affected regard 
the proposal that should leave for Switzerland coming purely 
from Bolingbroke, and seized upon this excuse further 
pretext for declining move. His objections the plan 
remove him Switerland were put forward his letter 
March 1714: 


vous assure que les lettres Janno (d’Iberville) m’ont surprise. 
mais point fermeté, resolution que j’attendois son charactere 
jamais resoudre pour les raisons suivantes 


Aff. étr. Angl. 247, fo. 135, Gaultier Oxford was apparently still hopeful 
that James would actually Venice, for added the bait that many well-disposed 
English visitors would able see James Venice without the purpose their 
journey being obvious must the case remained Bar. January 
Bolingbroke explained Torcy that the queen’s requests Venice not receive the 
Pretender were designed only stop the mouths the Whigs (ibid. 251, fo. 90, 
Torcy). 

Ibid. 261, fo. 118, Gaultier Torcy, and the same, ibid. 253, fo. February 1714. 

252, 241, d’Iberville Torey, February 1714. 
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propose voyage pour fermer bouche aux Whigs, dit 
mesme temps que plus ils feront bruit, mieux cela sera pour moy. 

Les Suisses estant amitié avec les auroient 
meme raison d’adresser qu’on fit sortir chez eux que Lorraine, 
ayant une fois gagné leur proces, ils pourroient faire passer d’un 
pays jusqu’au bout monde. 

voyage est proposé uniquement par Sably qu’on suppose n’avoir 
que peu credit, Olleron (Oxford) qui tout pouvoir n’en parle pas. 
jaloux Sably pour pas dire davantage, auroit lieu d’avoir mil 
soubgons prendre mauvaise part moy faisois cette 
demarche son insseii, par conseil d’un autre dans temps que 
que laisseray guider gouverner par luy. 

voyage n’est nullement compatible avec resolution que j’ay 
prise concert avec Roy, tous mes amys tant dela qu’en 
mer, transporter quelque endroit Grande Bretagne des que 

croioit que mon passeport seroit pas suffisant 
Aix Chapelle, encore moins seroit-il Suisse. 

faudroit mois six semaines avant que pouvoir obtenir 
tel passeport, avant temps tout mal seroit fait, les adresses 
qu’on apprehende desja 

sans nommer manque d’argent necessaire pour tel voyage, 
suis persuadé qu’apres avoir fait nos reflexions sur que dessus, vous 
entrerez dans mes raisons, car effect tel voyage seroit quasi une re- 
nonciation mes droits, mettant dans les soutenir. 
Comme dont c’est une proposition que rejette absolument, suis 
point fasché n’en pas meme ecrire Sably, puisque lettre luy sera 
rendiie par Gaultier qui doit ignorer que par Janno, qui 
vous ecrirez sur sujet que vous croirez plus convenable.’ 


When parliament met, therefore, February 1714, the Pre- 
tender was still Lorraine, and the ministers were well aware 
that their failure secure his removal would subject attack 
the Accordingly, they asked for the connivance 
the French Court and the duke Lorraine helping them 
forestall inconvenient inquiries parliament. March 
Gaultier transmitted Torcy request from Bolingbroke and 
Oxford that the Lorraine envoy Paris should visit Prior, and 
declare his master’s the duke regretted the necessity 
under which found himself declining request from the 
queen, but that the Pretender had come live Bar under the 
protection safe-conduct, that the emperor had far declined 
grant him full safe-conduct travel farther, and that until 


Aff. étr. Angl. 261, fo. 241. 


March the opposition asked for papers laid showing the steps 
which had been taken secure James’s removal, and the duke’s replies. Papers having 
been laid, the question was debated the Lords April, April, and June o.s. 
and the Commons April (Parliamentary History, vi. 1334-69). 
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such further safe-conduct had been granted, the duke could not 
honour expel him. This statement the Lorraine envoy once 
made, could produced parliament exonerate the 
ministers. Louis XIV was asked join his efforts those 
the queen and the duke order secure imperial safe- 
conduct for James, and meanwhile the parliamentary session 
would slipping Unfortunately, the Lorraine envoy, 
instead calling upon Prior make the declaration for which 
the English ministers had asked, informed Prior that order 
forestall any further representations from England, was 
authorized say that, further requests for the Pretender’s 
removal were made the duke, the latter would compelled 
refuse directly comply with them.? Prior refused receive 
such communication, and Oxford and Bolingbroke foresaw that, 
the envoy’s declaration became known parliament, would 
denounced the Whigs having been concerted between the 
duke and the Pretender. Accordingly, Bolingbroke hastened 
represent Torcy that the French Court was well aware how 
imperative was that James should leave Lorraine, that the 
obstacle which had prevented his leaving lay the restrictive 
clauses the imperial safe-conduct, that the English ministers 
were applying Vienna have these restrictions removed, and 
that they expected the French Court join its efforts those 
the queen both trying secure adequate safe-conduct from 
the emperor, and inducing the duke Lorraine make the 
declaration through his envoy which had been asked for 
The pressure the English ministers, however, 
produced effect, and the last communication which passed 
between them and Torcy the subject before the queen’s death, 
they abandoned all subterfuge and ordered Gaultier tell the 
Pretender finally that was absolutely essential that should 
leave Lorraine for German 

would appear, then, that the action Oxford and 
Bolingbroke the matter not attributed solely neces- 
sarily their supposed Jacobite designs. Until the treaties 
Utrecht had been safely signed, their overriding preoccupation was 
with the making peace, and when James’s presence France 
appeared obstacle the conclusion peace, they secured 
his removal Lorraine. Once had established himself 
Bar they were caught between Whig pressure for his removal 
farther afield, and the bland but not unreasonable non 
the French and Lorraine courts. true, course, that both 


Aff. Angl. 254, fo. 143, Gaultier Torcy. 

255, fo. 48, Gaultier April 1714. 

262, fo. 23, Bolingbroke d’Iberville, April 1714. 
256, fo. 188, Gaultier Torcy, June 1714. 
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Oxford and Bolingbroke had long been engaged desultory 
and inconclusive negotiation with the Pretender, and true that 
James’s obvious motive clinging Lorraine was the desire 
near possible both England and his French friends 
when the queen should but also true that the ministers 
had real means forcing him leave Lorraine, and that with- 
out the imperial safe-conduct could not expected voluntarily 
trust himself either Germany Italy. this situation, 
Oxford and Bolingbroke were disposed leave him undisturbed, 
but when Whig pressure forced their hands they made genuine, 
belated efforts, persuade him remove. When these efforts 
failed, they acted with some disingenuity order protect them- 
selves parliament, but that the harshest criticism which can 
levelled against them this connexion. For while both 
Oxford and Bolingbroke had involved themselves negotiation 
with the Pretender, those negotiations had virtually reached 
deadlock March 1714, when James finally refused change 
his religion. The ministers’ requests for the connivance Louis 
XIV and the duke Lorraine enabling them meet awkward 
questions parliament were, have seen, subsequent that 
date, and are sufficiently explicable the grounds the evident 
impossibility either forcing James move persuading 
parliament believe that impossibility. 


The Discontinuance the Eve-of-the-Session Meetings 
the 


Thursday, January 1801, the date the first meeting 
the united parliament Great Britain and Ireland, Lord 
Granville, one the Lords the Treasury, wrote his mother 


had numerous dinner yesterday Pitt’s, King’s Speech 
read, and understand determined that future the old Custom 
reading his Majesty’s Speech the Cockpit discontinued, the 
Opposition party being low making such muster Friends unnecessary, 
and the Printers’ Devils crowding the Room, making the whole proceeding 
very unbecoming. 


That the press had come admitted the Cockpit meet- 
ings seems inferred which George Selwyn wrote 


Ante, xliv. 588-611. 1776 the secretary the Treasury drafted the king’s 
speech, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 41354, fo. 214. 
Lord Granville Leveson Gower, Private Correspondence (ed. Countess Granville), 
289. 
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Lady Carlisle 1788, which case the king’s speech might 
appear the newspapers before was actually 
this occasion, however, although parliament was opened 
January, the speech was not read until Monday, February, 
and, course, made reference Catholic 
the following day, Pitt announced his intention resigning. 
clear, then, that Malmesbury’s account Pitt’s handling 
the Catholic question with the king cannot accepted 
Who was responsible for the decision not read the 
king’s speech the meeting the 


Carlisle MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.), 658. Selwyn had explained earlier 
letter that attendance the Cockpit meeting was taken compliment the 
minister rather than support Government’ (ibid. pp. 535-6); Egmont 
MSS. 

Debrett, Parliamentary Debates, xiv. 10; Annual Register (1801), 42. 

Malmesbury, Correspondence, iv. 1-2. 
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The Tradition Study his Importance Medieval Culture. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 
1935.) 


Boethius revisit the glimpses the moon and see the changes time 
has wrought his reputation, would wish add further personal 
touch the picture Fortune the fickle which was largely responsible 
for his fame throughout the middle ages. From being their favourite 
author descended gradual stages into the library the learned, and 
thence into the limbo exploded authors. Dante’s 


anima santa che mondo fallace 
manifesto chi lei ben ode, 


Mirrour fructuous Chaucer’s master music, 
came merely the body over which critics and pedants battled concerning 
the measure and quality his Christianity. That controversy, which, 
true, forenote was heard early the tenth century, was revived 
with acrimony the nineteenth, and monopolized attention. now 
laid. one doubts the orthodoxy the man, and few the authenticity 
the Theological tractates attributed The Anecdoton 
(1877) has come support tradition and the manuscript evidence. 
The way therefore open for unprejudiced appreciation his literary 
and philosophical achievement, and there are signs revival interest 
the last the Romans and the first the scholastics Grabmann 
rightly calls him. revival Dr. Patch’s volume welcome instance. 
says little about the ancient controversy, but devoted fully docu- 
mented account and reasonable explanation Boethius’s long-drawn 
popularity. After chapter Tradition and legend’, which 
skilfully winnows the wheat from the chaff, Dr. Patch passes medieval 
This too vast topic adequately treated some five- 
and-twenty pages, and naturally overflows into the two final chapters, 
Translations the Consolatio’ and Imitations and Influence 

Dr. Patch has harvested his learning thoroughly that there little 
left glean; but miss from his notes and very full bibliography the fine 
French translation the Consolatio Judicis Mirandol (Paris, 
1861). Reference might also made Remy Gourmont’s rather 
fantastic latin mystique (1893), where Boethius damned with faint 
praise but his vogue recognized equal that Also 
Guillaume Vair, the neo-Stoic, and through him Malherbe, 
whose celebrated Consolation has plain echoes the 
Consolatio. 
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rather wish that Dr. Patch had given reason for disputing (p. 135) 
the influence Boethius Beowulf which suggested 1893. 
open conviction, but far have not changed youthful mind. 
And while about it, perhaps, writing student Boethius now 
nearing the end his time, and reviewing work professor English, 
may allowed personal reminiscence. interest Boethius was 
kindled more than fifty years ago chance remark lecture the 
late Churton Collins, who said there was room critical history for just 
such study Dr. Patch has now admirably carried out. bought and 
eagerly read copy the Consolatio. Then, 1888, the subject for the 
Hulsean prize was thinking almost providentially announced. Long 
hours the British Museum and the Bibliothéque Nationale resulted 
the essay which now ashamed, and which Dr. Patch speaks far 
too kindly. Iam honestly thankful that the defence Boethius has passed 
into really competent hands. 

Dr. Patch’s book beautifully and carefully printed (but note coquilles 
17, line 22, and 128 line 2), with seven most attractive and well- 
chosen plates. not feel quite sure about all the titles assigned 
them, e.g. plate Boethius the the lesson process conning 
doubtless the Consolatio, but the schoolmaster with uplifted cane just 


Recherches sur Seigneurie Rurale Lorraine les plus anciens 
Faculté des Lettres Strasbourg, Fasc. 71.) (Paris 
Les Belles Lettres, 1935.) 


massive book more than 800 pages effect series detailed 
preliminary studies for complete history the rurale Lorraine 
which the author has planned but has not yet been able complete. 
only with Book beginning 589, that anything like general 
history begins emerge and that history based mainly the single 
group documents (censiers: Urbarien) mentioned the title. The 
remainder the book contains very elaborate examination the twenty 
censiers, portions censiers qui tous proviennent d’archives ecclésias- 
iii) which bear Perrin’s chosen area, the region formed 
the duchy Lorraine, the Three Bishoprics, and the county Bar. 
found, believed that found, that all his censiers, published 
unpublished, had been handled hitherto uncritically, with such 
mistaken criticism, that ‘il convenait soumettre chacun d’eux une 
critique aussi poussée que possible’ (p. iii). texte 
impose une tache délicate (p. v), that there much 
close textual work which only those who know the manuscripts can estimate. 
Dating also delicate task; but one carried out with considerable 

The first section illustrates the scale and method Perrin’s work. 
The abbey Priim, well outside his area, had certain lands inside it. 
begins therefore with the great Priim polyptyque censier 893, 
which exists only much edited and discussed thirteenth-century 
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copy. this, before touching Priim’s lands Lorraine, gives eighty- 
two pages full controversy with vol. ii. 59-105 Lamprecht’s Deutsches 
Wirtschaftsleben Mittelalter. Lamprecht’s theory (accepted the main 
Dopsch) postulates two recensions original assumed 
A.D. 810, which the 893 document the second. The intrinsic improba- 
bility that monks the ninth century should revise their surveys often, 
when those the thirteenth were content copy, supported evidence 
from other places that large-scale surveys were normally undertaken only 
long intervals [this English evidence supports] usually times 
anxiety, such those following raids Northmen Hungarians (pp. 
63, 104), when the ecclesiastics wanted know how they stood. These 
general considerations, and others arising from close examination 
the alleged evidence the text for ninth-century recensions, lead 
Perrin reject Lamprecht’s theory and argue favour 
composition l’oeuvre’ (p. 57), which—he argues—was based the 
reports various commissions sent out visit the very widely scattered 
lands Priim (p. 61) after the destructive Northmen’s raids 882 
and 892, the latter which the abbey itself was sacked. (Ravages 
pagani occur the text est ibi basilica destructa paganis and on.) 
Perrin allows, however, that marginal notes and interlineations the 
text 893 were incorporated with crudely later copyists (p. 81). 

This the whole convincing and valuable, but has not very direct 
bearing the disproportionately short chapter (pp. 83-90) entitled Les 
domaines lorrains Priim’. Perrin rejects some 
Lamprecht’s place-name identifications, with excellent reason; but 
could have done this without pages controversy about the composition 
the censier and certainly without the superfluous Annexe Tableau 
des trois successifs censier Priim dans Lamprecht. 
might have heard more about the seigneurie Lorraine Lamprecht 
had been handled scale. far Lorraine concerned, few sub- 
stantial footnotes the short chapter would apparently have met the 
case. Priim has devoured hundred pages. 

The tenth-century censiers, protocols parts censiers—of the 
chapter Verdun, the abbeys Mettach, Remiremont, Gorze, and St. 
Arnoul Metz—are discussed more concisely, though still not with 
conspicuous concision, without any sacrifice exact scholarship. The 
dating close and satisfactory. was Verdun that inquiry was made 
after incursion the Hungarians (p. 104). the fragment Gorze 
censier imbedded suspicious charter, which though suspect has not 
been subjected aucun examen critique approfondi’ (p. 198), con- 
vient suppléer cette not the authenticity the fragment 
what concerns us? Its dating does not depend that the forgery, 
which assigned the early twelfth century, the fragment the third 
quarter the tenth. Not every gap need filled sight, and con- 

Much interesting matter scattered about the tenth-century section 
the history the wax-men (cerarii) given the altar Remiremont 
(pp. 149-50) the early standardization tenurial conditions scattered 
estates one lord (p. 211); sharings between the Church and its lay 
advocatus some the justice-fines and renders (p. 216), which inaugurate 
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register that steady encroachment the advocatus which marked 
later centuries (pp. 333-4, 360, 367, 470, 487) spite the efforts 
the churchmen limiter leur (p. 675). 

For the eleventh century have censiers allied documents from the 
abbey St. Vanne Verdun, the chapter St. Dié, the ‘manor’ 
Etain belonging the abbey St. Eucharius Tréves, and the manor’ 
Donciéres the abbey Etival. There much textual criticism and 
further evidence (from St. Vanne) the survey commissioners with 
which English readers are most familiar connexion with the, slightly 
later, Domesday inquiry (pp. 248-65). The localized estates St. 
the valley the upper Meurthe, show interesting absence stan- 
dardization adjacent villages, about the middle the century, and 
also partial replacement services payments money kind 
(pp. 315-16). The imbedding the Donciéres document, probably 
the late eleventh century, forged charters the twelfth leads Perrin 
conclude that the latter date the censier was regarded mere 
administrative document not produceable evidence court. con- 
jectures that lord might not even able enforce its terms his own 
tenants unless exercised the compulsory powers which went with the 
droit ban (p. 362). 

The eight twelfth-century documents come, six from abbeys, one 
from collegiate church, and one (of from estate the 
Templars. They reveal, contemporary England, the very minute 
land donations often made the faithful the Church, which seem 
surprise Perrin (p. 399) more than they need. bequest larger 
than English yardland (the Lorraine quartier, the quarter the primi- 
tive mansus which was akin the primitive hide) would not surprise 
Professor Stenton the least; but Perrin, like many continental 
scholars, takes account anywhere English evidence. not 
course essential here, but might illuminating. With these twelfth- 
century documents come, though not quite clearly, upon labourers, 
least people who have quartier but only orti, rented for hen and 
five eggs, the English the much later German (p. 416) 
also upon good deal commutation money (p. 433) and upon the 
familiar holding quartier more than one tenant (p. 437). 
interesting note (p. 438) nevertheless that the quartier not yet fully 
established the normal agrarian unit: have the tithe 
whole mansus and such phrase quartam partem mansi, que 
vulgo quarterius dicitur although the end the century the quartier 
itself suffering subdivision (p. 505). The emergence new and care- 
fully worked-out corn-rents the lands nuns from Metz suggests 
Perrin—and students price history may welcome the suggestion— 
twelfth-century attempt counter the fall the purchasing power 
money (p. 441). Elsewhere, full-blown money rents (such the Templars 
the twelfth century favoured England) plus few boon-works, are 
emerging (p. 462). 

The original polyptyques having precise limited objects—to enumerate 
all the whose exploitation the enumerating authority was interested 
and make list lands and revenues which controlled direct—left 
out such important sources income cens, paid for land let out control, 
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and the chevage payments which marked the personal subjection in- 
dividuals, not their dues tenants. From them therefore one can draw 
only outline picture the seigneurie rurale. The twelfth-century 
surveys, however, are often more informing and outside the narrow 
channel domain exploitation, deal perhaps (as that St. Maximin 
Tréves, pp. 551-2, does) with the mortua manus corimede (usually 
money payment, occasionally the best beast); the various aspects 
the droit ban which the lord exercises his legal-economic supremacy 
and even the customary receipts the advocatus his deputy, which 
only interest the abbey far they curtail the potential value the 
estate. The way being paved for the full the Weistum, 
the thirteenth and later centuries. Lorraine are told (p. 686) 
not found before 1200, and Wiessner has recently reminded 
there are only few, very few, German Weistiimer earlier 
Everywhere, general practice, the drawing custumals 
late medieval—even early modern—thing. But the time 
1222) that the Priim was carefully copied the ex-abbot Cesarius 
was not only old but antiquated type record. 

Lorraine siécle, Perrin recapitulates the history the type, 
with abundance learning and some controversy, and brings together 
much material scattered about the previous sections. Here get the 
full discussion the domain proper, the mansus indominicatus, what 
Perrin usually calls réserve (pp. 626 sqq.). Lorraine was 
mostly three field’ country, perhaps since Bloch has taught 
not look for land where French spoken one should say 
country three saisons. Domain arable usually lay big blocks, 
culturae croadae angariae, whole furlongs should say England, 
often course three number. The arable scattered strips was 
There were gardens, meadow, vines often close, and the usual manorial 
accessories. 

From the ninth century there was already necessary connexion 
between the social status tenant and the official classification (free, 
freed, servile) his and already the old distinction between 
freemen’s well-defined and servile persons’ theoretically unlimited services 
blurred. Perrin thinks (p. 633) that even the three days week-work 
for the latter which Priim 973 was inserted probablement 
pure forme This seems sanguine and highly disputable. 

see the familiar and expected descent from the ownership villae 
to, should say, that manors. From the tenth century est 
courant que villa fractionne plusieurs domaines (p. 635). Even 
earlier, churches and abbeys had received donations greater than 
hide, again should say. About Metz the thirteenth century— 
just Trumpington ‘nat fer fro’ Cantebrigge 1086, and elsewhere 
Cambridgeshire—you might have seven eight manors (seigneuries) 
one villa. 

Though satisfactory Lorraine evidence from before 1200 scanty, 
Perrin has doubt that there elsewhere France, réserve ait 


See review, ante, 321. 
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offert champ d’application admirable tenure cens’ (p. 653), being 
let out that convenient basis save labour and inconvenience. 

the final chapter book somewhat deficient Gallic clarity and 
restraint, though nowhere deficient learning, Perrin traces that 
decadence the censier type record which reference has already 


The Medieval English Borough: Studies its Origin and Constitutional 
History. James Lirr.D., F.B.A. (Manchester 
University Press, 1936.) 


book has unity which neither its title nor its genesis would 
suggest. Readers this Review, meeting again the chapters which 
have appeared these will find that their new framework 
they reveal integrity conception and structure which was not ap- 
parent before, and will grateful Professor Carl Stephenson, the 
handling whose arguments has evoked explicit statement funda- 
mentals which might otherwise have remained unformulated. 

The leading characteristic English municipal development that 
emerges from study the facts presented Professor Tait the 
all-important part played the strong monarchy this island. This 
can stated negatively, ‘the absence political and military 
feudalism Anglo-Saxon England’ (p. 3), ‘the exclusion the 
violence the communal movement’ (p. 158), but relating 
the English borough the royal administrative and financial system 
within whose framework developed that Dr. Tait most conclusively 
exhibits the inadequacies any theory urban development that 
assumes free field for the activities spontaneous and irresponsible 
mercantile communities. The characteristic English association 
finance with responsibility supplies the clue the development 
urban ‘liberties’ which, Dr. Tait indicates (pp. 167, 181), might 
willingly surrendered escape the burdensome liabilities they entailed. 
Thus find that the earliest definition ‘burgess’ the person 
responsible for rendering custom (p. 87); that the right have 
moneyers involved the payment moneyers’ fees (p. 28); that the first 
distinctively urban communal action was communal responsibility for 
royal revenue (p. 123); and that the right elect the town reeves was 
the concomitant the responsibility for seeing that those reeves paid 
the full farm due the Exchequer (pp. 186, contrast with 
the foreign town comes out most sharply the statement Election 
the whole body citizens prescribed King John for the appoint- 
ment the Ipswich was thing unknown the foreign 
commune, insular peculiarity explained the necessity making 
every citizen responsible for the payment the fee-farm the 
(p. 295). 

The royal financial system, which the laws and Domesday Book 
prove have existed before 1066 well after, the effective link 
between the two lines development, economic and administrative, 


Ante, xlii, xliv, xlv. 
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which Professor Stephenson firmly dissociates. Royal administrative 
policy, making royal vills the administrative centres local 
divisions, fortifying burhs, and limiting sales specified ports, 
could create conditions favourable economic development, and some 
two out three these centres did develop (pp. 18, 25). But 
equally significant the fact that the royal recognition 
economic fait accompli which produces the legal differentia borough 
from royal vill. precisely the financial potentialities the 
economic centre that leads the monarchy offer return 
for responsibility. The firma burgi, less than the jury system, can 
regarded either liability asset; the royal device 
making men govern themselves the royal interest takes fresh and 
fruitful form. 

The first part the book sketches the development the English 
borough 1066. The second part consists articles that have 
appeared previously, here elsewhere, the borough after 1066, 
revised, and supplemented appendixes dealing with specific points, 
mostly those raised Professor Stephenson’s Borough and Town. 
Dr. Tait accepts the Alfredian origin the Burghal hidage, against 
Maitland and Professor Chadwick. insists the indispensability 
the early middle ages walls for town (pp. 26), whilst main- 
taining his forty-year-old rejection Maitland’s garrison theory. 
supports Professor Stephenson’s view that the burhgemot Edgar’s 
laws was not purely urban court, but exercised jurisdiction over 
district surrounding the borough, and was, most probably, the equiva- 
lent the hundredmoot the Edwardian folkmoot, but does not 
accept the view that the burhgemot the Midlands was the equivalent 
the shiremoot the south (p. 38). points out that the ambi- 
guity the term burh still leaves open the question whether the centre 
the judicial district was fortified town royal residence, recalling 
the evidence that has been adduced the villa regalis, rural well 
urban, administrative centre. But insists the very close 
relation the borough court and the hundred court, matter 
fact, and not merely, Mary Bateson believed, ‘legal thought’. 
The urban hundreds Chester, Cambridge, Colchester, Exeter, 
Worcester, Leominster, Bath, and other towns clearly exercised juris- 
diction over rural areas, varying extent, outside the town walls, 
whilst their Domesday hidage, and the survival the term 
for the less frequent borough court afford further evidence the close 
relationship borough and hundred. curious fact that the little 
tract ‘Modus tenendi hundredum’ takes its precedents not from 
rural hundred but from the urban hundred court Colchester. 
the other hand, Dr. Tait finds Professor Stephenson’s conception 
the hundred court the borough too static (p. 61), and believes that 
its differentiation from the rural hundred court had begun before 1066. 
The distinction burh-riht from land-riht Worcester and (if Maitland 
right) burh-grid from land-grid Cambridge goes back the first 
half the eleventh century (p. 40). is, indeed, very difficult 
believe that the archaic urban customs collected Mary Bateson are 
all post-conquest origin. 
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The unique charter that relates the foundation the burh 
Worcester about 900 discussed detail (pp. ff.). The reserva- 
tion royal rights transit toll, the sharing the profits justice 
between earl and landlord, and the erection the burh for the protec- 
tion all the folk, exhibit perfection that balance interests which 
lies behind the growth the borough England, whilst the provision 
for the maintenance the wall the inhabitants provides one the 
earliest instances the association responsibility with privilege. 

the general issue economic development before 1066 Dr. 
Tait denies the preponderantly agricultural character assigned Dr. 
Stephenson the Anglo-Saxon borough. Besides the familiar evidence 
overseas and internal trade and the number mints and 
moneyers, adduces evidence the wealth and social standing 
the inhabitants the boroughs, examining Professor Stephenson’s 
instances categorically. borough after borough the existence 
surplus population, from purely agrarian point view, shown, and 
the Domesday evidence the depressed state those who had been 
substantial townsmen 1066 seems clear. Dr. Tait differs not only 
from Professor Stephenson but from Professor Stenton holding that 
the term burgensis had technical meaning 1066 (pp. 78, 
have seen, thinks the burgess was the men who owed custom 
the Crown and, almost certainly, held messuage. 

the part played the gild merchant, Dr. Tait takes middle 
position between Gross and Professor Stephenson. Whilst agreeing with 
the latter its significance reflecting the economic progress 
the English towns after 1066, differs from him carrying back its 
origin into the Anglo-Saxon period, and maintains that its importance 
lay the organization which made possible common action, and 
common spirit towns that had not yet attained municipal responsi- 
bilities. Whilst the gild could take action for and even the name 
the community (as Oxford 1147, 226), any group well-to-do 
traders would not serve the purpose well, and the weight leading 
burgesses might due their official position the town courts, 
the police organization, rather than their mere wealth (p. 248). 
The (pp. 124, 225) representing the interests the Crown 
had status that might rivalled by, but was not identical with that 
trading organization. The existence leading townsmen, whose 
standing, whether lawmen, judices, witan, the town courts might 
compared that the senior thegns busones the shiremoots, 
traced Dr. Tait Anglo-Saxon times (pp. 31, 42), and regarded 
him contributing more the growth the thirteenth-century 
town council than did Dr. Stephenson’s caucus the (p. 300). 

Dr. Tait, like Dr. Stephenson, looks abroad for light the evolution 
English municipalities, but draws different conclusions, not only 
the effects the Danish invasions English trade, but also the 
communal movement the late twelfth century. According him, 
the policy Henry strictly controlled concessions revocable 
responsibilities had brought the English boroughs the stage when they 
were tinder the spark foreign revolutionary tendencies. 
Richard’s policy concession the fee-farm, with the accompanying 
VOL. LII.—NO. CCVI. 
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right elect John’s recognition the commune London and 
his ordinance 1205 made possible definite step forward the 
direction municipal self-consciousness. The mayor, whose name 
definitely foreign importation the word commune itself was 
Richard Devizes (p. 297), represents the embodiment this new 
‘he place the English town which had not hitherto been 
occupied, but which was normal the foreign commune’. Recognized 
explicitly John Northampton and several other towns (p. 291), 
implicitly for all larger boroughs the military ordinance 1205 
(p. 254), the mayor embodies the community the reeves, essentially 
royal agents like the sheriffs, had never done. This distinction, denied 
Professor Stephenson, pivotal for Dr. Tait, and the policy 
Richard and John towards the new movement, accepting and even 
recognizing the new official, another instance the co-operation 
royal policy with existing tendencies, and the consequent disarming 
revolutionary movement. ‘The sworn commune, under royal control, 
might bulwark instead danger the (p. 256). But 
the borrowing from abroad was general, not specific; the details 
organization cannot shown have been copied any English town 
from any particular foreign commune (p. 294). 

Dr. Tait himself claims completeness for his book. has had 
leave one side the question borough jurisdiction after 1066, and 
has not attempted deal with the subject formal incorporation. 
Nevertheless has given constitutional history the borough 
which escapes alike from the special pleading Brady Merewether 
and Stephens, and from the legalistic economic bias which has the 
whole characterized the work later scholars. The borough appears 
not unique development, but part and parcel the national 
system government, community amongst other communities, 
agency amongst other agencies, one field amongst other fields for the 

HELEN Cam. 


The English Hundred Names. Otor (Lund: 
1934.) 


very valuable piece work. systematic and scientific 
examination the character and derivation the the English 
hundreds has been made hitherto, and addition his general survey 
the subject the introduction, Mr. Anderson, while taking full advantage 
the topographical and philological work previous scholars, from 
Dugdale Ekwall, has new facts his own contribute. has 
studied his subject the spot well from the ordnance survey, 
and whilst does not pretend have solved the problem every 
instance, there are few which does not contribute materially 
solution. 


1The writ ascribed Dr. Tait, following Stubbs and Matthew Paris, 1252 
(p. 253) fact the Close Roll for 1242, was first pointed out Vincent 
1893 (Lancashire Lay Subsidies, pp. 67-71. Lancashire and Chester Record Society). 
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The instability the hundred-names which Mr. Anderson notes has 
not infrequently led belief new entities new boundaries, when 
fact only evidence plurality meeting-places for the one 
court change the description the site. Contemporaries may 
call the same hundred different names, since for all except the 
exchequer officials was the place meeting which just came mind 
when the hundred was mentioned. Thus the double hundred 
Nassaborough Northamptonshire was, Mr. Anderson shows, called 
different times ‘the two hundreds the dyke Upton Green hundred, 
and Langdyke hundred, and the traditional place meeting, Langdyke 
bush, where the Roman road crossed the Peterborough-Stamford road, 
was the junction Upton with three other parishes. Thus the 
names the hundreds considerable number, correspond those types 
site which are especially convenient for the meeting courts: the 
junction several roads tracks, land common several parishes, the 
crossing roads and rivers, high ground, clearing the woods, 
well-known land-mark. 

this volume Mr. Anderson limits himself the old Anglian 
counties, that deals with only eighteen out the forty. these 
counties examines every hundred name that has traced, noting 
changes distribution well nomenclature. There are some five 
types site. The hundred court that assembled high ground 
indicated termination like -hill, -ridge, -cliff, -how -hoe 
burial mounds provide the termination -low, almost common the 
Midlands -barrow the south and earthworks were the site for 
those ending -dyke -bury. Bridge ford very common 
ending, especially Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and Essex. The 
termination -ley, pointing clearing wood, especially frequent 
Northamptonshire. landmark such tree stone another 
common type meeting-place, and, the Danelaw proper, especially 
Lincolnshire, the hundred name often appears linked personal 
name with some homestead near by, presumably, Bugge suggests, that 
the leading local chieftain. Occasionally the name itself may include the 
idea meeting, like Skyrack (Yorkshire), ‘the oak where the shire 
meets’; Thinghoe (Suffolk), ‘the mound assembly’; Spelhoe 
(Northants), ‘the speech-hill’; Mutford (Suffolk), possibly ‘the ford 
Carleford (Suffolk), ‘the ford where the freemen meet (?) 

The method followed Mr. Anderson that the Place-Name 
Society, which his debt evident and acknowledged, but his treatment 
most cases much fuller. has made few blunders his topo- 
graphy, though neither Hamfordshoe (p. 123) nor Wormelow Tump 
(p. 169) can justly described hills. The identification both 
Launditch and Bichamdyke with the Devil’s Dyke (pp. 73, 75) very 
interesting for the form Clakhose (p. 75) there is, however, manu- 
script authority, for the rolls the hundred court only confirm the 
Assize Roll form Clakelose. His close and persistent investigation 
submerged hundreds like Stanley (p. 133), Stradel (p. 168), adds con- 
siderably our topographical and administrative knowledge. His dis- 
cussion (p. xx) the various senses which the word hundred used 
question which has since been more fully explored, though 
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not yet exhausted, Professor Tait his Medieval English Borough. 
Apart from its philological value, which the present reviewer not com- 
petent estimate, the book makes solid contribution the history 
English governmental divisions and the hundred court, and look 
forward eagerly Mr. Anderson’s treatment the hundreds the West 
Saxon Kingdom. When that volume appears, hoped that 
will have adequate table contents, the absence which, and page 
headings, makes the tracking down information somewhat laborious 
business, and the only defect worth mentioning admirable volume. 


Cam. 


The Universities Europe the Middle Ages. the late 
and (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936.) 


Universities Europe (like Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire) 
grew out university prize essay, won 1883. First published 
1895, has long been out print. The miscalculation the Press 
issuing unduly limited edition, though most annoying students, 
has eventually proved blessing for owe this fine 
and scholarly new edition. 

his preface the first edition the author claimed that twelve years 
(throughout which was pretty fully occupied teaching subjects 
quite unconnected with medieval were not too many for the 
composition the work, and Professor Powicke his Introduction 
the new edition comments after ten years’ work, the midst similar 
distractions, upon the task revision, his editors may well trace touch 
irony the under-statement 

The Universities Europe great book. astonishing 
achievement for man who was only incidentally medieval historian 
but the fact that Rashdall was primarily philosopher and theologian 
gave him great advantage dealing with age whose chief intellectual 
interests were philosophical and theological and with the institutions which 
grew round these interests. 

The book mainly constitutional history and comparative study 
not likely superseded. Details can filled in: some errors 
fact interpretation are corrected the new edition, but the main 
lines are well and truly laid. The sections intellectual movements are 
among the most characteristic, stimulating, and illuminating parts the 
book, but this sphere great deal intensive work has been done since 
Rashdall wrote, and this necessitates some modification his views, 
change emphasis and method rather than conclusions. The tech- 
nique disputations has been worked out one sees ideas being gradually 
clarified the give and take the schools and lesser men contributing 
their quota the final result. 

The editors have shown wisdom well learning treating the 
difficult problems revision. Dr. Powicke responsible for vols. 
and ii, and Mr. Emden for the sections Oxford and Cambridge 
vol. They have, however, worked together the whole book and 
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acknowledge the assistance many experts the various parts. The 
methods adopted differ somewhat different parts. think there are 
fewer changes the text and more criticisms the notes vol. iii 
than vol. vol. the editors have allowed patriotic Scot 
rewrite the short accounts the Universities St. Andrews and Glasgow. 
But the main the text has been retained with some modifications and 
omissions and insertions (all the more considerable these are scrupu- 
lously noted). Additional are often added the end chapters 
sections which new materials are collected and summarized and 
their importance assessed. fine example (among many) may draw 
attention Professor Powicke’s note the Studies Paris, vol. 
pp. 490-6, model concentrated learning. The most valuable work 
the editors has been the bringing date the bibliographies and 
the references all the relevant recent publications—and even some 
unpublished studies—in the notes. pains have been spared make 
this complete, and scholars cannot too grateful for what must have 
been most trying task. There are references not only books but 
articles scattered through countless and often obscure periodicals. Hardly 
anything importance seems have escaped. have only been able 
find one omission worth This Mlle. Davy’s Les 
sermons parisiens 1230-31 (Paris, 1931). University 
sermons are perhaps more fruitful source history than they are 
generally reckoned be. They are very formal, and often seem and 
often are very arid stuff, but they occasionally give not merely in- 
cidental glimpses into social life and manners but also some insight into 
the plans and hopes and difficulties the preachers and their hearers 
when Fr. Jordan Saxony (St. Dominic’s successor) used uni- 
versity sermon stir Oxford undertake mission for the evangeliza- 
tion England, Hugh Hartlepool university sermon urged 
teachers not keep their knowledge dark till they could win con- 
troversial victory but co-operate with each other the search for truth. 

Rashdall gives many details about the numbers medieval Univer- 
sities, and has separate chapter the subject. But there are still some 
puzzles. Thus Paris the early days the University general con- 
gregations were commonly held the church St. Julien-le-Pauvre. 
The general congregation was composed the united masters all the 
faculties. ‘In the Church Julien there were chairs for the four 
proctors the four corners the nave. these four corners upon 
division the nations repaired and held their separate congregations. The 
three smaller bodies—the doctors the three superior faculties—re- 
paired other parts the church. Debate took place only these 
separate assemblies. the reassembling the congregation the vote 
opinion each nation was reported its proctors, the vote each 
faculty its dean. The rector then summed the collective sense 
the house and pronounced the the whole university 
(i, 411.) The church St. Julien still exists, one the few medieval 


Glorieux’s article, Prélats francais contre les religieux mendiants 
Rev. Hist. Egl. France, (1925), pp. 309-31, 471-95, might have been 
mentioned other less exhaustive studies the subject are referred to, vol. 
396. 
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churches Paris, and think the smallest them. Its internal measure- 
ments are given long and 16m. wide. difficult 
visualize general congregation such small area. The groups must 
have been very small: the space between them very narrow, and separate 
deliberation almost impossible. The number masters meeting here 
can hardly have exceeded two hundred. 

Mr. Emden cautious dealing with Rashdall’s theory that Oxford 
originated migration from Paris: prints Appendix Leach’s 
criticism and Rashdall’s reply without pronouncing definite judgement. 
The author Ozford Hall Medieval Times able show that 
Rashdall’s view the democratic character the halls needs modification, 
but adds that ‘there remain substantial grounds for gratitude him 
for the stress which laid, this and other connexions, the youthful- 
ness control that characterizes the medieval University 

There excellent index. One useful feature the collection 
under the name Rashdall critical discussions and notes particular 
points The Universities Europe the Middle Ages. looking 
the two editions typographical difference forces itself the attention. 
The exuberant use capitals the first edition has given place the 
even tenor small type the new. appropriate its time and 
circumstances. The former symbolizes the exciting adventures the 
pioneer, the latter the sober progress the scholar along more beaten 


track. 


from Brit. Mus. Add. 41997. University 
Press, 1935.) 


THE indirect historical value this brief treatise far greater than first 
impressions might suggest. The subject and the occasion seem unworthy 
man whom St. Bernard could write did his 146th letter. 
This Burchard, who then was abbot Balerne, passed afterwards 
the abbacy Bellevaux near Montbéliard, and died 1163. daughter- 
house Bellevaux was Rosiéres, the same diocese Besangon. Here, 
apparently, there had been something mutiny among the lay brethren, 
the barbati was not only the order Grammont that the lay-brethren 
began grow unruly when the first heroes the Order were dead. 
Burchard had apparently lost his temper, and threatened singe the 
rebels’ doubt the same metaphorical sense which Drake 
singed that the Spanish king. now writes explain that there are 
good beards and evil beards, developing this slight theme ninety-four 
pages (not counting the last quaternio, which has unfortunately perished), 
with the help Scripture illustrations and the utmost licence allegorical 
exposition. 

gives incidentally few interesting details. shows how choir- 
brother and lay-brother alike cropped their hair all round, while the 
former alone shaved the crown (pp. 86-8). the editor’s tentative 
suggestion may accepted, has drawn picture the razor itself 
but the curvature and smallness the presumed blade seem tell against 
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this (facing 51). describes, amusing detail, nature’s vagaries 
supplying mankind with commodity beard (p. 37), together with un- 
flattering description the rarity upon brother Ogerius, 
possibly one the rebels (pp. 13, 14, shows how the vulgar 
the Jew for his beard much the same words Langland did 
the ragged peasant: ‘as bondman his bacoun his berde was bi- 
draueled (B.V. 194) answers pretty exactly ‘immolat Judaeus, 
ungatur barba gula illius saginetur, non misterio veritatis intellectus 
illius sed, vulgo dicitur, crassas sibi faciat barbas arvinam 
ructando 43). seems far-fetched, however, when the editor suggests 
Abailard’s Sic Non the custom, far more ancient than those 
days, swearing one’s Per istam barbam sic est, aut ita non 
est’. interesting know that, even the twelfth century, young 
men shaved prematurely order hasten the growth (p. 49). get 
another glimpse light far more important subject. Lea’s 
Auricular Confession has more than once been attacked for the pages 
which argues against any regular custom private confession among 
the laity until the thirteenth century (vol. ch. viii). Some these are 
certainly indefensible detail see The Month for January and February, 
1937. But this present book adds one more indication his favour. 
Our abbot enumerating the points which choir-monks and lay-brethren 
have common and writes (p. nos vos ante conversionem 
confessione laude divina muti fueramus omnino’. After con- 
version, the monk was indeed brought under system confession but 
even then, Lea repeatedly contends, far more often public than auricular 
until the thirteenth century was well advanced. another place (p. 33) 
Burchard uses vernacular word for those who are half-way between 
the full-bearded and the beardless, Rasbagi. May not suggested 
just possible that, the edge Burgundy, have here Teutonic 
word, Rasbacke, meaning shave-cheek 

But, apart from these details, the whole book great value for the 
sidelight casts upon monastic leisure and culture. Here have 
Cistercian the first generation, welcomed one his most promising 
pupils St. Bernard, who writes enthusiastically his elo- 
may deeply regret the loss that particular writing which 
moved the saint: illud, concaluit cor meam intra me: bene- 
dixi illi fornaci qua hujusmodi scintillae evolassent’. But the 
effect produced the work there can doubt: there, his pupil, 
Bernard salutes child who now rewards him for all the pains childbirth 
Bernard has planted, Bernard has watered, and God has given this increase. 
Yet may ask ourselves whether, that book had survived, would 
have been significant this. would doubtless have shown us, 
this does, man who knew his Bible well, and could twist into the most 
ingenious allegories but otherwise might have been commonplace 
(speaking with due reverence) thousands pages are the Patrologia 
Here, however, see something quite different something 
far from the writer’s professional speciality Newton’s studies prophecy 
are from his Principia. The abbot here wasting his time 
way that his master could never have approved bidding for 
literary approbation from public, only the narrow public his own 
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house and that the daughter-abbey. has the book copied for him 
first-rate calligrapher, unless himself one the few who join 
that accomplishment their literary talents. get this one more 
indication the sensitiveness monastic writers the approval 
criticism their immediate brethren. This playful tells 
more than great many serious professional treatises and owe much 
Mr. Goldschmidt for his public spirit and the scrupulous accuracy with 
which has edited the book. The typography and paper are equally 
irreproachable. 


The Works Peter Poitiers. Moore. (The Catholic 
University America, 1936.) 


thesis for the doctorate philosophy the Catholic University 
America scholarly account, based much careful research, 
theologian who was Chancellor Notre Dame Paris the close the 
twelfth century, dying (still deacon’s orders) the year 1205. 
enjoyed the distinction being denounced, along with three men more 
celebrated than himself, Abelard, Peter Lombard, and Gilbert Porrée, 
his conservative contemporary Walter St. Victor, one the four 
Labyrinths France men who uno spiritu Aristotelico afflati were leading 
their countrymen astray into the paths heresy. The principal work 
Peter Poitiers (as his namesake the Lombard) was collection 
Sententiae, divided not, like the Lombard’s, into four, but into five books, 
which found print the 211th volume Migne’s Patrologia 
Latina. This work not, like the Sentences the great schoolmen 
the thirteenth century, commentary the Lombard’s treatise, but 
independent production, although influenced that the elder Peter, 
under whom the author had probably studied, and whom already cites 
Magister. departs from him the choice topics included 
and the arrangement those which are common both writers. Peter 
Poitiers’ work was probably, Father Moore points out, written before 
1170. For that year Pope Alexander III addressed the archbishop 
Sens, William the White Hands letter bidding him convoke his 
suffragans stop the teaching Peter Lombard’s doctrine that Christus, 
secundum quod est homo, est aliquid. Now Peter Poitiers dedicates 
his own Sententiae this very prelate (who was member the 
house the counts Champagne, brother-in-law King Louis VII, and 
friend and correspondent John Salisbury, who was appointed six 
years later his instance succeed him the see Chartres, which 
had held commendam along with that Sens). But, there the 
Chancellor Paris follows the Master the Sentences respect the 
tenet which Alexander took exception, would scarcely, Father Moore 
says, have ventured invite the archbishop’s patronage his work after 
the papal letter the latter had been made public. 

The first chapter Father Moore’s book (after the biographical sketch 
with which opens) devoted this principal work Peter Poitiers, 
which, the way, seems have been one the earliest medieval writings 
contain the word synderesis, borrowed from St. Jerome, for the scintillula 
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rationis quae etiam Cain non potest exstingui, term subsequently 
familiar the language moral psychology. The second chapter deals 
with Peter’s Allegoriae super tabernaculum Moysis, the third with his 
Distinctiones super Psalterium, the fourth with his Compendium Historiae 
Genealogia Christi. This last-named work enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity for long period. was translated into German the fifteenth 
century and edited the sixteenth Ulrich Zwingli the younger, the 
Reformer’s grandson. But why does Father Moore say that this editor 
attributed another Peter Poitiers, Cluniac monk? matter 
fact, Ulrich Zwingli describes Master Peter Poitiers’ vaguely, 
Frenchman who lived three four hundred years the time 
Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura, and other eminent schoolmen. 
true that the writer article the Histoire Littéraire France the 
Cluniac Peter Poitiers, after saying that Bernard Pez had d’aprés Zuingle 
jeune assigned the Compendium Peter Poitiers, adds that was not 
the work the Peter Poitiers whom himself the moment 
writing, but the Chancellor Paris; but does not say that either 
Pez Zwingli attributed the Cluniac. Why mentions Zwingli 
all this connexion is, indeed, not clear; for Pez, the passage 
which refers, only says that, manuscript which describing, 
the sixth item Petri Pictaviensis Compendium historiae veteris novi 
testamenti, quod incipit historiae sacrae prolixitatem’. 
any case, one seems actually have attributed the work the Cluniac 
and Father Moore makes fairly certain that its author was the subject 
his book, whom Alberic Trois Fontaines the thirteenth century 
attributes the invention the device exhibiting genealogical trees 
skins aid instruction Old Testament history. 

Father Moore’s fifth chapter concerned with the Historia Actuum 
Apostolorum which appended the Historia Scholasticaof Peter Comestor, 
but the authorship which Father Moore shows may with probability 
ascribed Peter Poitiers. The latter’s sermons form the subject 
the sixth that the seventh certain Glossae super Sententias, 
sometimes attributed him, which the editor proves all likelihood 
not his; and that the eighth number other works which have been 
assigned doubtfully wrongly his pen. 

Father Moore’s general judgement Peter given 172: Neither 
theologian nor philosopher does rank among the most eminent 
twelfth and thirteenth-century writers. But his varied interests 
theology, his contributions the various branches sacred 
science, his love the new dialectical method the theological domain 
and his title of] most faithful pupil Peter Lombard, the success 
whose Sentences did much further, make him important.’ 

passage quoted from the Allegoriae super tabernaculum 
for Per quod significatur quod qui gradum vult optinere 
continentiam sponte debet assummere (sic). Non lex debet quasi legem 
proponere should certainly read Per quod, &c., debet assumere, non lex 
debet, &c., and, 66, citation from the same treatise for per 
senarium per centenarium. Sed alia alia consideratione quandoque 
facta factum, sed hoc duobus narratur, should clearly correct text and 
punctuation follows: per senarium perfectio per centenarium, sed 
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alia alia consideratione quandoque facto factum, sed hoc duobus 
narratur. little farther on, would seem untranslatable 
the context requires aperiuntur. 

73, passage quoted from Hugh St. Victor’s Didascalicon, 
occur the words: Quorum scientia formae asini similis est. Father 
Moore, interpreting this passage, says (and repeats the remark 98) 
that Hugh frankly labels asinine those who would start off elaborating 
spiritual meanings Scripture without first grounding themselves the 
historical sense the text’. But Hugh’s meaning surely that the 
persons whom criticizing are little credited with science the 
ass with beauty. 

The few misprints which have noted are trivial Georgory for Gregory, 
14; calumnitorem for calumniatorem, 22; for eumdem, 
37, 13; materio for materia, psuedo for pseudo, 73, 
novitorum for novitiorum, 26; distinquitur for distinguitur, 
159. passage quoted from Migne’s text the Sententiae, 41, 
33, some such words natura seem have dropped out after 
secunda and 176, the title the fourth excerpt from the abridged 
Sententiae, Adam slip for Abraham (which printed the Migne text). 


CLEMENT WEBB. 


The Itinerary King Richard with Studies certain matters interest 
connected with his Reign. (Publications 
the Pipe Roll Society, new series, vol. xiii.) (London: 1935.) 


Mr. valuable compilation rounds off the edition the Pipe 
Rolls for the reign Richard and has appropriately been included 
among the publications the Pipe Roll Society. The gap between 
Eyton’s itinerary Henry and Duffus Hardy’s itinerary John 
has last been filled. the chancery enrolments not begin until 
John’s reign, Mr. Landon has had base his work upon scattered charters. 
Hence his book, like Eyton’s and the late William Farrer’s study Henry 
itinerary, takes the form catalogue documents set framework 
composed from evidence given the chronicles. King Richard’s wander- 
ings make the collection his charters task much difficulty, but Mr. 
Landon has been able use the chronological list charters published 
Cartellieri the second and third volumes his Philipp August 
(1899, 1900). Cartellieri’s wide acquaintance with literature 
gives particular value this list. For example, knew the two letters 
the Genoese (Acre, October 1191), printed the Liber and 
the charter for the Pisans issued two days later, printed Miiller’s Docu- 
menti sulle relazioni delle citta Toscane Oriente. Mr. Landon makes 
due acknowledgement Cartellieri for his knowledge these and few 
other charters which are published foreign books 
but, after all, they are mere fraction the collection, and Mr. Landon’s 
book supersedes Cartellieri’s tentative list. His investigations English 
and French archives have had the happiest results, and has handled 
his material, whether hitherto known not, with much critical ability. 
The useful list charters which succeeds the itinerary (pp. 
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contains less than 565 items. The book will valuable the 
historian, and provides one the bases for future history English 
diplomatic medieval times. contains some good plates Richard’s 
seals, and index persons and places which will particularly useful 
those who wish trace the witnesses charter, and get some idea 
the king’s familia. 

Mr. Landon’s method presentation open one criticism. his 
object compile itinerary has too often been content simply 
make use the dates charters without any indication their contents. 
the list charters which follows the itinerary gives, true, his 
source, but this the Cartae antiquae some other unprinted source 
printed text hard access, the reader has quick means identi- 
fying particular charter. Richard’s charters have never hitherto been 
noted such numbers, and would have saved future workers much 
trouble Mr. Landon had decided make his book calendar well 
itinerary. For example, references the charters King Richard, 
those other kings, frequently occur the Plea Rolls. Sometimes 
these charters are not mentioned Mr. Landon’s list, presumably because 
original copy has been found. Sometimes they may included 
his list, but his descriptions not give sufficient indication the 
contents enable Personally would gladly have gone 
without the elaborate summaries treaties, which are easily accessible, 
order that room might have been found for the few words required 
indicate the nature the contents the other material. 

The ‘studies certain matters interest’ take the form nine 
appendixes (pp. 173-235). The first these puts together all the evidence 
that Mr. Landon can discover about Richard’s seals. has been able 
narrow the gap between the use the first and second seals the dates 
January-16 May 1198. other words, although the second seal 
now known from the Pipe Rolls have been made the summer 1195, 
was not used until nearly three years later. Unhappily, Mr. Landon 
has not been able solve this much-discussed problem. suggests 
(p. 179) that financial stress made Richard last resort plan which 
general had made him abandon 1195; raised money 
declaring charters under his first seal void, and sought justify his action 
reference the fact that during his captivity the old seal had 
for some weeks been out his possession. This explanation plausible 
and seems get near the truth possible present. The study 


story William Turpin, son Henry Turpin the chamberlain, Messina, 
where recovered land Sussex royal writ (Curia Regis Rolls, 285), the violent 
breach the peace Babington Somerset, when chests were broken open and 
charter King Richard taken (ibid. 395), Richard’s confirmation his father’s 
charter favour Henry Puiset iii. 148), and the charter Andrew Blund 
confirming him the manor Chigwell, Essex (ibid. vii. 205), not appear 
mentioned Mr. Landon’s book. the other hand, King Richard’s grant Adam 
Salsarius (ibid. 388), the confirmation the hermitage Fletchamstead, near 
Coventry, the Templars (ibid. 405), and the alleged charter the abbot 
Leicester (ibid. 462), may among the documents which Mr. Landon refers. 
The charter given Vézelai favour the abbey Lessness (Landon, 36) very 
possibly that mentioned the Curia Regis Rolls, 147. The charter 
daughter Faramus Boulogne, produced important case 1212 (ibid. vi. 
273), doubtless Mr. Landon’s no. 267 (p. 30). 
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alia alia consideratione quandoque facto factum, sed hoc duobus 
narratur. little farther on, would seem untranslatable 
the context requires aperiuntur. 

73, passage quoted from Hugh St. Victor’s Didascalicon, 
occur the words: Quorum scientia formae asini similis est. Father 
Moore, interpreting this passage, says (and repeats the remark 98) 
that Hugh frankly labels asinine those who would start off elaborating 
spiritual meanings Scripture without first grounding themselves the 
historical sense the text’. But Hugh’s meaning surely that the 
persons whom criticizing are little credited with science the 
ass with beauty. 

The few misprints which have noted are trivial Georgory for Gregory, 
14; calumnitorem for calumniatorem, 22; for eumdem, 
37, 13; materio for materia, 51; psuedo for pseudo, 73, 
novitorum for novitiorum, 111, 26; distinquitur for distinguitur, 
159. passage quoted from Migne’s text the Sententiae, 41, 
33, some such words natura seem have dropped out after 
secunda and 176, the title the fourth excerpt from the abridged 
Sententiae, Adam slip for Abraham (which printed the Migne text). 


WEBB. 


The Itinerary King Richard with Studies certain matters interest 
connected with his Reign. (Publications 
the Pipe Roll Society, new series, vol. xiii.) (London: 1935.) 


Mr. valuable compilation rounds off the edition the Pipe 
Rolls for the reign Richard and has appropriately been included 
among the publications the Pipe Roll Society. The gap between 
Eyton’s itinerary Henry and Duffus Hardy’s itinerary John 
has last been filled. the chancery enrolments not begin until 
John’s reign, Mr. Landon has had base his work upon scattered charters. 
Hence his book, like Eyton’s and the late William Farrer’s study Henry 
itinerary, takes the form catalogue documents set framework 
from evidence given the chronicles. King Richard’s wander- 
ings make the collection his charters task much difficulty, but Mr. 
Landon has been able use the chronological list charters published 
Cartellieri the second and third volumes his Philipp II, August 
(1899, 1900). Cartellieri’s wide acquaintance with literature 
gives particular value this list. For example, knew the two letters 
the Genoese (Acre, October 1191), printed the Liber Iurium, and 
the charter for the Pisans issued two days later, printed Miiller’s Docu- 
menti sulle relazioni delle Toscane coll’ Oriente. Mr. Landon makes 
due acknowledgement Cartellieri for his knowledge these and few 
other charters which are published foreign books 
but, after all, they mere fraction the collection, and Mr. Landon’s 
book supersedes Cartellieri’s tentative list. His investigations English 
and French archives have had the happiest results, and has handled 
his material, whether hitherto known not, with much critical ability. 
The useful list charters which succeeds the itinerary (pp. 146-72) 
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contains less than 565 items. The book will valuable the 
historian, and provides one the bases for future history English 
diplomatic medieval times. contains some good plates Richard’s 
seals, and index persons and places which will particularly useful 
those who wish trace the witnesses charter, and get some idea 
the king’s familia. 

Mr. Landon’s method presentation open one criticism. his 
object compile itinerary has too often been content simply 
make use the dates charters without any indication their contents. 
the list charters which follows the itinerary gives, true, his 
source, but this the Cartae antiquae some other unprinted source 
printed text hard access, the reader has quick means identi- 
fying particular charter. Richard’s charters have never hitherto been 
noted such numbers, and would have saved future workers much 
trouble Mr. Landon had decided make his book calendar well 
For example, references the charters King Richard, 
those other kings, frequently occur the Plea Rolls. Sometimes 
these charters are not mentioned Mr. Landon’s list, presumably because 
original copy has been found. Sometimes they may included 
his list, but his descriptions not give sufficient indication the 
contents enable Personally would gladly have gone 
without the elaborate summaries treaties, which are easily accessible, 
order that room might have been found for the few words required 
indicate the nature the contents the other material. 

The ‘studies certain matters interest’ take the form nine 
appendixes (pp. 173-235). The first these puts together all the evidence 
that Mr. Landon can discover about Richard’s seals. has been able 
narrow the gap between the use the first and second seals the dates 
January-16 May 1198. other words, although the second seal 
now known from the Pipe Rolls have been made the summer 1195, 
was not used until nearly three years later. Unhappily, Mr. Landon 
has not been able solve this much-discussed problem. suggests 
(p. 179) that financial stress made Richard last resort plan which 
general had made him abandon 1195; raised money 
declaring charters under his first seal void, and sought justify his action 
reference the fact that during his captivity the old seal had 
for some weeks been out his possession. This explanation plausible 
and seems get near the truth possible present. The study 


story William Turpin, son Henry Turpin the chamberlain, Messina, 
where recovered land Sussex royal writ (Curia Regis Rolls, 285), the violent 
breach the peace Babington Somerset, when chests were broken open and 
charter King Richard taken (ibid. 395), Richard’s confirmation his father’s 
charter favour Henry Puiset 148), and the charter Andrew Blund 
confirming him the manor Chigwell, Essex (ibid. vii. 205), not appear 
mentioned Mr. Landon’s book. the other hand, King Richard’s grant Adam 
Salsarius (ibid. 388), the confirmation the hermitage Fletchamstead, near 
Coventry, the Templars (ibid. 405), and the alleged charter the abbot 
Leicester (ibid. 462), may among the documents which Mr. Landon refers. 
The charter given Vézelai favour the abbey Lessness (Landon, 36) very 
possibly that mentioned the Curia Regis Rolls, 147. The charter 
daughter Faramus Boulogne, produced important case 1212 (ibid. vi. 
273), doubtless Mr. Landon’s no. 267 (p. 30). 
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the seals ends with two useful lists, one the dates resealed charters, 
which have been traced, the other charters granted Richard’s 
name the chancellor, William Longchamps, bishop Ely, England 
after the king’s departure from Dover, December 1189. 
these have been traced. Two later appendixes (pp. 209-18) describe 
the movements the chancellor 1191 (in tabular form) and his papal 
legation. Another long appendix (pp. 196-208) gives the facts John’s 
career count Mortain. 

appendix more general interest Mr. Landon discusses the 
rate travelling the middle ages (pp. 184-91). has not used earlier 
work this subject, except Dr. Poole’s observations his paper 
the early correspondence John has examined several 
texts independently and drawn useful tables the journey from London 
Rome, including the two routes from Paris Mont-Cenis and the 
Simplon and the routes from Calais the Rhine, Ulm, and the Brenner 
Pass. estimates that the express rider made the average miles 
day and the ordinary traveller rather more than miles day. find 
hard believe that relays horses were used, least for rapid 
journeys, but Mr. Landon assures that there nothing suggest 
their use. Another long appendix (pp. 219-34) gives detail, with 
analyses treaties and other evidence, the history the dispute about the 
possession the Vexin, the debateable land between France and eastern 
Normandy, from the early twelfth century the incorporation Normandy 
with the French domain 1204. 

will obvious that Mr. Landon has placed the disposal students 
mass well-arranged material never before collected accurate 
form. has not been able make any remarkable discoveries, but 
his careful attention chronology has thrown light several problems. 
have not noticed many points which call for detailed comment. Mr. 
Landon includes bibliography, may perhaps allowed refer 
paper, this Review,? King Philip Augustus and the archbishop 
(1196), especially Mr. Landon deals some length with the 
dispute about Andeli. Reference might have been made also Miss Pres- 
cott’s note Teste There paper, which have not seen, 
Cessi Richard Sicily, the Archivio storico per Sicilia Orien- 
tale (1910). his brief the date the death Pope Celestine 
Mr. Landon says too boldly, difficult believe that Celestine 
should have died and been buried and his successor elected one day’ 
(p. 195), for Pope Innocent III’s letters, taken together, make this more 
than likely. one letter Innocent III writes many words, tanta 
fuit inter fratres nostros super pontificis substitutione concordia, 
nos summum pontificem die depositionis predecessoris nostri 
unanimiter This explicit statement makes easier 
take literally Innocent’s encyclical January 1198, which suggests 
that Celestine died and was buried, and that himself was elected the 
previous day January). The Gesta Innocentii says that Innocent was 
elected January, Howden puts the death Celestine January and 


Now reprinted Studies Chronology and History (Oxford, 1934). See 280. 
Ante, xxvii (1912), 106-17. xxxv (1920), 214-17. 
Migne, Patrologia latina, no. 11, 
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the election the 9th, and one Italian chronicle, though gives the 
wrong date (16 January), says that Celestine’s death and Innocent’s elec- 
tion occurred the same day. 

Something has gone wrong with sentence the foot 174 and 


Select Cases the Court King’s Bench under Edward Vol. 
Edited (Selden Society, vol.lv). (London: Quaritch, 
1936.) 


THE lengthy introduction this volume will interest constitutional 
well legal historians. Although covers only few aspects the court’s 
history, the treatment extremely detailed the topics chosen; the 
documentation very heavy, and rests very largely upon unpublished 
records. would difficult imagine field more thoroughly covered, 
vast mass material more clearly presented. 

The introduction begins with survey the various theories the 
origin the king’s bench, and its relation the common pleas and the 
council. Dr. Sayles agrees with Maitland that the well-known ordinance 
1178 significant, but refuses regard (as did Adams) de- 
liberately creating the court common pleas, being unique any 
way. Such group justices existed few years before 1178, and after 
1178 chronicler used words reminiscent this ordinance describe 
itinerant justices. Dr. Sayles therefore suggests that the justices 
audiendum clamores populi 1178 were temporary expedient, and that 
Glanvill’s capitalis curia was different (and later) creation. The experi- 
ment, ‘in that form, least, was abandoned’. change form there 
probably was, but need regard great that different creation 
must postulated account for the court common pleas? The 
ordinance 1178 emphasized the hearing popular complaints, and this 
may have been done first concurrently with the sterner work the 
itinerant justices royal absences merely had the effect localizing this 
function Westminster. Although Dr. Sayles regards the chief court 
Glanvill’s day more recent than 1178, his only suggestion its origin 
footnote directing attention its intimate association with the 
exchequer. 

the time John’s accession the court common pleas had settled 
down Westminster, and John did not disturb it; but kept second 
group justices his train who heard matters coram rege. Such prac- 
tice, one sense, goes back Anglo-Saxon times, Dr. Sayles shows 
considerable detail, but the novelty resident king and the survival 
the plea rolls throw into great prominence from 1200 onwards. One 
great attribute king’s bench its jurisdiction error, which Dr. Sayles 
regards belonging first the justiciar (upon whom has some most 
interesting remarks) rather than the council. Not until the minority 
Henry III did become necessary define the occasional afforcement 
both courts terms the council and then the office justiciar paled 
before the rising council. Business coram rege was some 
was dispatched the council, the rest awaited the king’s majority. 
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1224 the justiciar and the court coram rege again become prominent, 
some differentiation rolls apparent, and from 1234 separate series are 
well established. Once again, John’s time, there were two courts. 
these variations old theme, the emphasis the justiciar wel- 
come contribution, and the interpretation the events 1178 certainly 
deserves examination, only because adds mystery rather than clarity 
the genesis the common pleas. 

Next, the views Adams and Baldwin (postponing the separation 
the king’s bench, and emphasizing its connexion with the council) come 
for criticism, and Dr. Sayles has effective quotation from Hale the 
effect that the council sat with the king’s bench for greater solemnity 
way advice, but the jurisdiction was with the court, not the council. 
can concur the editor’s approval this dictum representing the 
right point view, but Hale’s words were meant assert much more 
technical distinction between judges and assessors than likely the 
middle the thirteenth century. 

second attribute the king’s bench involved the suggestion that 
its main preoccupation was crime, trespass, and royal pleas. Although 
the editor’s remarks this point are very guarded, clear that feels 
uneasy about this common statement, and entirely agree. Thousands 
trespasses appear the common plea rolls, and royal litigation (especi- 
ally concerning advowsons) normally takes place the common pleas, 
and not the king’s bench. The point important and difficult, and 
reserved for later volume. 

And the editor reaches 1272, the initial date his volume, and de- 
votes the next eighty pages most valuable study the personalities 
the court during the reign. The vast mass new material accessible 
since Foss wrote now assembled tables the composition the courts 
both king’s bench and common pleas, under Edward well 
Edward are established term term, and all fifteen judges are provided 
with biographies. seems that seat the king’s bench did not preclude 
the holder from doing multifarious chores for the king, and even giving 
professional advice private clients. There much material the 
payment judges, and some very curious light the practice judges 
receiving pensions from private persons and acting royal advocates, 
and clerks court representing private litigants. further lengthy 
and valuable study deals with the clerks, the marshal, the attorneys (with 
suggestion that they were often connected family ties) and their 
malpractices, and the serjeant law. Dr. Sayles prints interesting 
ordinance 1297 forbidding the practice narratores the exchequer. 
dealing with the king’s representatives court suggested that the 
K.B. controlment roll derived from the memoranda roll the king’s 
attorney, point elaborated later. Finally, some illuminating 
material the custody the plea rolls and collection subsidiary 
documents concludes most valuable and skilful study. 

venture add that there are 182 double pages texts select 
cases which the editor seems have overlooked. The introduction con- 
tains allusion them, and although they are full varied interest this 
hardly the place for the commentary which they deserve. would 
useful they were calendared with the material the next volume. 
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The Statute York and the Interest the Commons. Being the Harvard 
Phi Beta Kappa Prize Essay for 1935. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Phi Beta Kappa Society, 1935.) 


Mr. prize essay vigorous piece reasoning, based 
wide reading the literature early parliamentary history. 
appears, however, not have studied Stubbs’ great work with the 
closeness deserves, and does less than justice its cautious 
scholarship. Nowhere, for instance, did Stubbs commit himself the 
statement that the Statute York guaranteed any rights anyone 
(pp. 35). His comparison with the writs 1295, his phrase con- 
stitutional his description its importance prospective 
and its significance perhaps unintentional, all suggest that 
regarded rather the first enunciation principle that was not 
translated into practice until long afterwards. Again, far from 
saying that the statute required the co-operation ‘all the estates’ 
matters national importance (p. 7), expressly says the clerical 
estate was not included. quite clear and emphatic Mr. 
Haskins himself the passing Quia emptores without the consent 
the representatives, and distinguishes sharply between their functions 
legislation and taxation. ‘The nation granted the tax; the king 
enacted the says, and quotes Shirley’s remark that Edward 
found himself obliged obtain the co-operation the three estates for 
his political work, but did his legislative work without the co-operation 
the commons, until they had enforced their right heard the 
question taxation. The thesis attributed him (p. 68) com- 
bined effort barons and commons set limited monarchy, 
contradicted his positive statement that Lancaster was concerned 
solely with baronial interests, and his cautious conjectures the aims 
the Despensers point quite another policy. Those who seek 
convict Stubbs errors fact must walk very warily. Mr. Haskins 
himself does not always escape the assumptions the position 
attacking; whilst insisting that parliament was extension the 
king’s council (p. 14), and the high court the realm (p. 63), tells 
(p. 15) that king and council parliament represented some the 
worst aspects the baronial and (p. 43) that ‘there was 
reason for giving any special prominence enactments resulting from 
proceedings parliament’ before the commons had become indis- 
pensable part parliament. 

is, indeed, impossible discuss either the development 
parliamentary legislation the position the commons parliament 
whilst ignoring the political antecedents parliament. The fact that 
the word parliament had, Mr. Richardson and Mr. Sayles have shown, 
acquired exact technical significance 1272 the mouth judges 
and royal clerks could not obliterate the traditions break the con- 
tinuity development from the parliaments whose discussions Matthew 
Paris described. Mr. Haskins speaks the ‘intrusion’ diplomatic 
business into parliament 1300 and 1309, Henry barons had 
never insisted debating his foreign policy. his insistence the 
fundamental nature the law, again, seems somewhat remote from 
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historical realities. Not only was new law fact being constantly made 
the judgements the king’s court, but, Adams pointed out 
his Courts and Councils (which missing from Mr. Haskins’ admirable 
bibliography), when the barons Merton said, leges Anglie 
mutare they were clearly conscious that they had the power change 
those laws they had wished. Moreover, the common law, which Mr. 
Haskins discusses thoroughly, was hardly involved 1310-22; royal 
administration was the chief concern the Ordainers. And whilst 
unquestionable that parliament apart from the king could not limit the 
royal power, also obvious that every precedent accepted binding, 
whether judgement, charter, official ruling, did fact limit it. When 
William Brewer asserted 1223 that Henry III was not bound Magna 
Carta because had been extorted under compulsion, was duly snubbed 
the archbishop, and the next re-issue included statement that 
was freely granted, which meant, practice, that Henry was not free 
revoke it. 

Again, though Mr. Haskins quotes Mr. Richardson’s statement that 
‘all parties desired the reality the appearance popular support’ 
(p. 67), and apparently accepts Miss Clarke’s views the part played 
the commons 1327 (p. 71), seems doubt their real importance 
from the political distinct from the financial point view. 1322, 
holds, the ‘King’s power was absolute,’ and ‘there was reason 
why should curry favour with parliament anyone else, least all 
the The competition between monarchy and baronage 
for the support the classes that controlled the local forces and the 
local government attested chain evidence from 1259 onwards. 
The fact that Edward required the knights who came the parliament 
1275 discreet the law significant from one point view 
the fact that the barons 1301 chose knight the shire present 
their bill grievances the king Lincoln. Both parties the 
struggle for power were prepared not only appeal the sentiments 
and interests the county gentry, but exploit the position the 
representatives parliament for their own purposes. The strongest 
argument for the theory that the Statute York expresses the wish 
somebody—whether Edward himself the middle party—that 
parliaments should normally include representatives the communities 
the fact that from 1322 onwards normally did. Mr. Haskins accepts 
Professor Morris’ attribution the date 1318 the Modus tenendi 
parliamentum without, apparently, seeing any significance its insistence 
the importance the representative element parliament. 

the immediate setting the statute, Mr. Haskins appears 
think that Stubbs overlooked the absence representatives from the 
parliament 1310 (p. 69), missing the point Stubbs’ (doubtful) 
argument that the ordinances were condemned because they had not 
been ‘treated and accorded’ parliament containing representatives. 
omits from his citation the statute the preamble which states that 
the ordinances have been scrutinized ‘le commun roialme’ well 
the prelates, earls, and barons, nor does discuss the use the 
statute itself the three distinct forms, commun, commune, and 
comunalte. view the assumptions which almost every writer 
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the subject makes, would seem that detailed study the various 
ideas, forms, and usages which lie behind the expression ‘the commons’ 
overdue. 

Mr. Haskins’ interpretation the statute reduces its significance 
pious manifesto. Nothing that can harm the material well-being 
the King country should done parliament, but only what 
for their good.’ From the author the Song Lewes down the 
framers the Grand Remonstrance, the opposition have always insisted 
that they knew better than the Crown what were its true interests. 
the wording the statute insisted upon, the contrast between 
for and against the estate the Crown appears less significant than the 
contrast between subjects and ruler. The statement that for the 
Crown act, and that should act parliament, surely the keynote 
the and the antithesis not much, Stubbs would imply, 
between aristocratic and inclusive assembly between irregular 
assembly convened subjects, such the pseudo-parliaments the 
previous months, and regular parliament convened the Crown, 
which, accordance with what accepted valid precedent, shall 
represent the whole community—the universitas—and not only section. 
assert many words that parliament was the right place for 
deciding matters national concern was landmark the history both 
the monarchy and the constitution, even though the phrase ‘the 
commonalty the realm’ might still ambiguous. Cam. 


als Geldgeber Liineburgs. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
Schuldwesens 14. und 15. Jahrhundert. 
(Neumiinster H.: Wachholz, 1935.) 


the energetic editorship Professors Rérig and Walther Vogel 
the Abhandlungen zur Handels- und Seegeschichte are rapidly growing into 
valuable collection studies certain phases Hansa history. The 
present volume, the fourth the series, entirely devoted the close 
financial connexion that developed between Liineburg and Liibeck. This 
was based upon several important factors. her salt pans, 
produced commodity that was scarce throughout the north, and when 
Liibeck had organized the Baltic herring fisheries, the lack salt was 
even more severely felt. export the superabundant supply fish 
almost insatiable demand for salt arose. This demand Liineburg was 
able, considerable extent, satisfy. And while she developed the 
technical side salt production, the trade was almost entirely mono- 
polized the Liibeck merchants. Originally the salines belonged 
the feudal overlords, the dukes Saxony, but gradually their rights were 
acquired the owners the salt pans. this enterprise they were 
materially aided Liibeck financiers, including the clergy, for whom the 
Liineburg salt pans became profitable source income. 

due course the salt masters managed concentrate all production 
their own hands, limit the farming salt pans few families, and 
ultimately obtain complete control the government the town 
excluding all others from its council. This state affairs was only attained 
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with the help and energy Liibeck financial circles, lay and clerical. 
extensive were their investments that Dr. Franke estimates them have 
amounted three million marks modern money about 1360. 

The close commercial connexion between the two towns soon gave 
rise more intimate relations. Leading families intermarried; many 
Liibeck merchants, further their interests, settled Liineburg and 
acquired rights citizenship there, often bequeathing their shares 
salt undertakings their heirs making lavish grants ecclesiastical 
foundations. The favourable situation was, however, interrupted for 
some thirty years the fierce war succession for the Saxon duchies 
which broke out the seventies the fourteenth century. The struggle 
imposed heavy burden upon Liineburg, who was forced borrow large 
sums not only from Liibeck, but also from Hamburg, Hanover, Brunswick, 
and Ulzen. The capitalists these towns seemed have been familiar 
with all modern means exploiting favourable opportunity, although 
they mainly confined their attention investments the salt industry 
and advances the town. Liineburg only began recover from the 
effects the war and liquidate its debts after about 1400, was the 
last decade the fourteenth century that Liibeck reached the zenith 
its financial hold upon its neighbour. Dr. Franke estimates that this 
time its investments Liineburg were well over seven million Reichsmark. 
times more than half Liineburg’s external debt was the hands 
Liibeck capitalists. 

Like all its predecessors this study based upon exhaustive use 
all the original sources, printed and unprinted, the latter mainly drawn 
from the archives the two towns concerned. tabular appendix gives 
chronological list loans from 1365 1392, together with the name 
the creditor, the date and nature the transaction, the rate interest 
and the source the information. Interest rates were usually per cent. 
occasionally they fell and twice per cent. Other documents 
the appendix contain examples the registration rentes, acknow- 
individual creditor. This detailed account the relations between 
indispensable industry the one town and the financial opportunity 
afforded its richer neighbour discloses most interesting aspect medieval 
commerce. WEINER. 


Rudolph von Osterreich. Von Zweiter Band. (Wien 
Gsur, 1936.) 


second massive volume Winter completes his essay historical soci- 
ology, and long excursus with the title Soziologie und Geschichte gives 
more detailed exposition his aims than was had from the in- 
troduction vol. His problem appears one method, finding 
bridge from inquiry into ideas (pure sociology) that inquiry into 
causal connexions (historical sociology). Winter claims that the solution 
this problem will throw light the interaction such legal and economic 
phenomena the ecclesiastical prohibition usury and the sale rents, 
the problem Town and Country, and the antithesis Church and 
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State. The result will further kategoriale Soziologie that 
say, will assist the making decisions about modern political and social 
problems. 

Winter states plainly that the pictures which has given Rudolph 
Habsburg and Heinrich von Langenstein this work are sociological 
syntheses rather than historical analyses. They are used those types 
through which alone ideology comes into relation with reality, that 
becomes possible ‘neben den Gesetzen des Geistes den dialektischen 
Formen und Typen denen das Denken der Menschen sich 
auch Gesetze des Geschehens erfassen, eine immanente Kausalmechanik 
der sozialen Wirklichkeiten might perhaps questioned 
if, the face such statement, history has anything with Winter’s 
work. But Winter challenges the historian’s attention two points. 
the first place makes the high claim 


While the sociological method continually repelling and sublimating the 
inevitable political preconception, course being conscious the fact that 
can never fully got rid of, the historical method has use the political pre- 
conception the single methodological organizing principle which here possible, 
and which consequently becomes more and more dangerous. 


Most historians would admit that discover Wie eigentlich 
beyond their usual attainment, but few are prepared recognize political 
preconception their single organizing principle. And the evidence 
the present work against any complete success the historical sociologist 
sublimating his own political bias. Winter makes large concession 
frankness when analyses the intellectual influences under which 
has come the University Vienna. But his preface this volume 
declares ominously that the book consciously political, intended help 
the new Austria create new state ideology from science and history. 
This ambiguity aim might dismissed matter for which the soci- 
ologist has professional excuse were not that Winter, the second 
place, claims use history integral part his science. Even 
history mere component sociology, has the right exist 
its own rules, and has long considered political intention avoided 
having the worst possible effect the examination fact. This 
view finds some confirmation the work under consideration. 

The first part the present volume concerned with the actions 
Rudolph which are found typified measures medieval state 
socialism. The second examines the ideas and social consequences 
early capitalism the person and theories Heinrich von Langenstein 
(Henry Hesse), the scholastic, who was called lecture Vienna 
1383 and died there 1397. Essentially the book amplification 
the ideas expressed the first volume the conflict Church and State, 
seen the antithesis between feudal capitalism and early socialism, 
brought out even more strongly the comparison Rudolph’s legis- 
lation with the theory rent and interest expressed Henry his 
bipartitus contractibus and the consules Viennenses. 

Pages 1-129 are devoted examination Rudolph’s relations with 
the towns his various dominions. Alsace, Switzerland, Tyrol, Styria, 
Carinthia, and Austria are considered turn, and the conclusion drawn 
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that Rudolph favoured the primacy the towns deliberate policy 
anti-feudalism. Probably the best feature this rather scrappy 
section the timely reminder the extent which the Swiss Confederation 
reaped the benefit the beginnings Austrian Landeshoheit the 
Vorlanden. The Landfriedenbund 1333, for instance, which was brought 
into being the aid Austrian officials and was joined twenty-eight 
towns, claimed with some plausibility mark the birth the Con- 
federation, which thus found its origins less the defensive alliance 
the Forest Cantons than the preparatory work done Habsburg 
territorial policy Aargau and Thurgau. 

these provincial towns Rudolph intended translate his legislation 
for Vienna, the principles which were discussed Winter’s first volume. 
The claim reaffirmed that this was aus einem Guss 
designed check the flow ecclesiastical credit into Viennese industry. 
The Church’s prohibition usury had led the multiplication rents. 
Winter’s illustration the consequent burden artisan dwellings 
Vienna great interest; also his catena (p. 169) showing the 
extent which the bathing places the capital were subject clerical 
rents, which considerable speculative business was done. But his 
co-ordination all Rudolph’s legislation into scheme credit restriction, 
carried through the help the Viennese financial patricians against 
the threat the monetary crisis the fourteenth century and the rivalry 
clerical capital made disposable rationalized agricultural economy, 
not wholly convincing. Itis surprising find that Winter 
examination the financial crisis neglects the works Sapori, which 
would convict crudity his chain causation between Edward III’s stop 
payment and the final crash the Bardi and Peruzzi. The interpreta- 
tion the decree February 1396 the constitution Vienna 
democracy the modern sense variance with the best opinion 
the subject, Brunner’s essay the Festschrift Pribam. The difficulty 
explaining Rudolph’s abolition the gilds piece socialist legis- 
lation not satisfactorily surmounted interpretation the decree 
July 1361 which variance with its plain sense. 

For his examination Heinrich von Langenstein, Winter has been 
able use Heilig’s yet unprinted edition the Epistola consules, 
and his long analyses this work and the Tractatus are the most valuable 
part the volume. revealed sharing the official feeling 
Austria that the indiscriminate creation rents was dangerous, but 
his membership the greatest rent-owning class the middle ages, the 
clergy, made him opponent Rudolph’s rent-redemption scheme. His 
attitude illustrates well the tragic failure the medieval Church keep 
ethics separate from jurisprudence. The attempt ethicize jurisprudence 
resulted the birth jurisprudence ethics the prohibition usury 
led indirectly the growth capitalism forms perhaps more unhealthy 
than might have been had the borrowing money interest been un- 
trammelled. Winter regards the union two disparate methods 
thought Heinrich von Langenstein, one friendly rent and the other 
not, typically scholastic phenomenon, which appears the vice 
Scholasticism, the tendency escape into the doctrine double verity, 
which goes back the last instance the Aristotelian antithesis form 
and matter, intellectus agens and intellectus 
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would perhaps presumptuous for historian venture final 
judgement the success Winter’s experiment method. But the 
general impression received great deal repetitive theorizing and 
too few facts, while the facts which emerge sometimes seem suffer 
for the benefit the theory. This second volume contains further appen- 
dixes the iconography and anthropology the early Habsburgs 
number seventeenth- and eighteenth-century pictures towns 
Alsace and Switzerland—the relevance these not obvious—and some 
fine reproductions miniatures the early Habsburgs from the Codex 
Duranti the Wiener Nationalbibliothek. The claim 525 that the 
picture Rudolph the treasure the Cathedral Vienna the 
first portrait medieval ruler seems singularly rash view, for instance, 
the portrait John France the Louvre. misprint the 
top 163 further complicates not very lucid sentence. 


The Usurpation Richard the Third. Dominicus Mancinus Angelum 
Catonem occupatione regni Anglie per Riccardum tercium libellus. 
Now first printed and translated with introduction 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1936.) 


title this little book well calculated captivate the perennial 
interest the last the Yorkist and legitimist kings England, but 
may doubted whether necessarily means usurpation 
would legitimate rendering, and seizure does not prejudge 
the question right: the story Bishop Stillington told was true and 
Edward was legally married another lady when espoused Elizabeth 
Woodville, Richard was only seizing what had just learnt was lawfully 
his. There another ambiguity translation which affects the fate 
the dispossessed nephews. p.72 Mancini writes that Richard, Eduardi 
liberis oppressis, regnum sibi which Mr. Armstrong translates 
Edward’s children, and then claimed for himself the throne 
This involves some chronological difficulties and Mancini himself con- 
tradiction for later (p. 114) writes Edward autem sublatus 
sit, quo genere mortis, nihil adhuc compertum habeo’. Mr. Armstrong 
translates sit’ ‘done away with’; but, Mancini did not 
know, when left England August, whether Edward had been 
away with’, can hardly have thought had been destroyed 
before Richard III claimed the throne June. There evidence 
that the princes were killed before August, and may mean 
simply seized’, put down’, ‘concealed’. might also, true, 
mean any case, was apt word indicate Mancini’s 
lack precise information. 

There also some vagueness about dates, but that inevitable 
discourse written after Mancini’s departure from England but before 
there were records consult. says nothing Buckingham’s rebellion 
anything that happened after Richard’s coronation July, though 
dates his conclusion Beaugency December 1483. His silence may 
due discretion his concern for artistic form (p. 21) concluding 
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his does not affect its general honesty credibility. Mr. 
Armstrong corrects topographical and other slips, though Duke’ 
Warwick (pp. 118-19) escapes him, well the impossibility any 
bar Edward IV’s marriage with Elizabeth Woodville arising out any 
pre-contract with Elizabeth Lucy (p. and his reference the 
prophecy about Henry Tudor’s intended landing ‘on the south coast’ 
(p. 161) might have been made more precise mentioning the Hampshire 
Milford named the Croyland chronicle and the fact that Richard III 
sent Lovell our dog’ Southampton guard against it. The editing 
has been carefully done, the editor has had access the still unprinted 
Chronicle’, and numerous historical notes elucidate and supple- 
ment the narrative. But Mancini adds little our knowledge, and 
comparisons with Sallust, Commynes, and Guicciardini (pp. seem 
little far-fetched, particularly view the editor’s remark (p. 26) that 
Mancini himself possessed any historiographical qualifications 
highly The principal value the book literary rather than 
historical, and much space devoted the Introduction Angelo 
Cato, archbishop Vienne—to whom Mancini addresses his narrative— 
Mancini and Cato was far the more important figure 
history and literature, though his interests were too widely diffused 
any outstanding achievement (p. 30). 


Natural Law. and the Theory Society, 1500 1800. 
With lecture The Ideas Natural Law and Humanity, 


very difficult consider this book the spirit pure scholarship, 
though it.is great contribution scholarship. peculiarly relevant 
the international situation to-day. translation five sub- 
sections the fourth volume Gierke’s Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht 
(Maitland’s Political Theories the Middle Age translation one 
the sections the third volume the same work). These five sub-sections 
treat the development the natural law theory society during the 
period from the Diet Worms the French Revolution. The reason 
why difficult study the book abstraction from present politics 
that Gierke has not sought simply analyse and describe his material 
quoting from the translator’s preface, xii) 


Always concerned with the conception the Group, and especially with 
that form Group which calls the Fellowship (Genossenschaft), and always 
anxious discover the essence group-life, the source and nature group- 
authority, and the significance group-personality, has brought his own 
categories and problems the study his material; has attempted elicit 
its meaning terms these categories and answer these problems. 


The conception the personality the group has had its influence 
English political philosophy, perhaps most noticeably Bosanquet’s 
work (though hard, reading the Philosophical Theory the State, 
sure what exactly Bosanquet thought the conception; uses 
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rather illuminating metaphor than plain statement the nature 
society). But since the war the theory has gone out favour, and 
the tendency belittle the function and nature the State, regard 
merely instrument society far more fashionable with 
to-day. The fact that the theory alive the totalitarian States the 
continent does not, though should, have the effect inducing English- 
men take seriously. 

The translation such book this therefore (Gierke’s fourth vol- 
ume was published 1913) makes possible for the English reader 
experience shock, which very salutary for him. makes him realize 
the profound difference which the intellectual background nation 
necessarily makes even plain man’s thinking. easy for anybody 
to-day aware some degree the temper and ambitions our 
neighbours, the material and emotional conditions under which they 
live, for these are reported the Press and the ordinary tourist can feel 
something these. much harder for feel and assess the sig- 
nificance the intellectual traditions which form the unconscious schemata 
within which the German (or the Frenchman, Italian, Spaniard) must 
needs their thinking. These schemata are not expressed ordinary 
conversation they are the underlying, silent, inescapable 
conditions the differences that divide baffle us. They exercise 
enormous, incalculable power; they are the refinements reflexion 
earlier experience, distilled again and again philosophers until they 
appear almost logical principles: and penetrating from the 
intelligentsia ever more widely Society, they constitute element 
cohesion, which binds nation together and excludes foreigner, not 
absolutely but almost absolutely, from true understanding the nation 
that his host his enemy. hard realize how deeply man who 
not Englishman differs from the things takes for granted, 
the things regards merely natural and simple, noble and 
good report. 

This book suffers, Professor Barker says, from the defect its 
qualities. The danger Gierke’s method, his criticism older political 
theories the standard his own, that tends make the theories 
the past square with the demands particular system the present. 
The criticism which issues external rather than imminent; and 
every writer, placed Procrustian frame, adjusted its plan and 
sized its certain extent all historical thinking 
suffers from this defect more possible for the historian step out 
his own life, and regard the past from position time, than 
possible for the physicist make his observations from position 
time and space. But the physicist appears able allow for his 
own position, that, not regarding his measurements absolute, 
obtains relative truth, and historians can, some more than others, 
aware some extent their own and perceiving when 
earlier generations are working without their prepossessions, reach under- 
standing the past that very little distracted the mind the present. 
Gierke’s work post-Renaissance political theories does not exhibit 
this virtue high degree: and his book therefore somewhat 
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disappointing. neither sympathetic and disinterested account the 
theories discusses, great the author’s learning, nor presentation 
Gierke’s own theory. 

easy for suppose that Gierke’s theory, the view that the State 
its nature personal, strong with the strength German emotion 
rather than German thought. may suggest ourselves that 
rationalization strong gregarious instinct, which had greater vitality 
Germany than elsewhere proportion political evolution away from 
tribal organization went more slowly Germany than the lands 
the Roman Empire, that German philosophers, sensing this powerful 
impulse the individual merge himself his society, accepted their 
national characteristic with pride, and made philosophy give prestige. 
may suspected that very generally true that political theories 
spring from and are sustained the emotions, and that only slowly 
that thought can disengage itself more less from emotion and criticize 
disinterestedly. makes wish that Dr. Barker should produce book 
his own about this theory and its development especially Germany. 
His introduction, and the notes which are very interesting, are not enough. 
important that those who have the necessary scholarship, should 
prevent us, far may be, from lightly dismissing foreign philosophies 
rationalizations, and share with the respect which engendered 
intimate acquaintance. Mary 


The Records the Virginia Company London. Edited Susan 
Myra Vol. iii, 1607-22; Vol. iv, 1623-26. (Washing- 
ton: United States Government Printing Office, 1933 and 1935.) 


now thirty years since the Library Congress published under the 
editorship Miss Susan Kingsbury the Court Book the Virginia 
Company containing its minutes which had until that time remained 
The two finely produced quarto volumes were provided 
with elaborate and scholarly historical introduction the editor 
and list records which she had assembled illustrate the whole 
history the company from its early years down its dissolution. 
was stated the introduction that was proposed print the records 
listed their entirety, bat the promise seemed long delayed ful- 
filment that many feared that the scheme had been abandoned. Luckily 
their fears have proved groundless, and now iii and the 
Records the Virginia Company have last the completion the 
accessory matter accompany the Court Book, printed with fullness 
and accuracy that are worthy the great library from which the 
volumes emanate. 

can safely claimed that the history company, not even the 
great East India Company itself, has ever been completely documented. 
There were 764 documents listed Miss Kingsbury’s introduction 
vol. and 263 them are now printed vol. iii and 164 vol. iv; the 
remainder were comparatively small historical importance and were 
omitted. was unnecessary reprint the company’s charters and many 
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the documents its earlier years, for they are accessible Alex. 
Brown’s Genesis the United States, but everything else historical 
value has been here set out. The documents range from letters covering 
few lines the elaborate proceedings under the suit Quo Warranto 
which have been extracted from the judicial records the Public Record 
Office for the first time and cover many pages. These proceedings are 
unique value not only for the history Virginia and the company, 
but also for the history England during the period covered and 
enabling trace the judicial procedure such process. They can- 
not fail therefore direct interest students legal history. 

clearly impossible attempt summarize even note the 
documents outstanding importance included, but may interest 
note the principal sources from which they have been obtained. Many 
the proceedings the Privy Council relation Virginia were printed 
the Acts the Privy Council, Colonial, vol. and those omitted have 
now been printed here. may suggested, however, that that was 
hardly necessary since the Register the Council from 1613 onwards 
has now been published verbatim, and this gives better and more many- 
sided source for the history the time than any extracts, however com- 
plete. The documents relating the tobacco contract and the downfall 
the company from the Sackville manuscripts have not been reprinted 
here down 1623, since they are accessible the pages the American 
Historical Review. The Smyth Nibley papers now the New York 
Public Library have yielded many documents, but the Ferrar Papers 
preserved the library Magdalene College, Cambridge, which have 
yielded the richest supply material, especially for the period the 
régime. Most the other material official, 
but these papers have the familiar correspondence between the 
actors the struggle that began within the company but soon spread 
the stage national politics. Other documents extracted from the 
Manchester Papers now the Public Record Office are complementary 
them emanating from some the opponents the Sandys party, 
and together they cast much new light upon the early stage the national 
struggle that twenty years later was culminate the Civil war. 

has already been remarked, the accuracy and scholarship with 
which the documents have been reproduced are beyond reproach. There 
useful index subjects, places, and persons the end each volume, 
and only minor criticism need noted. regrettable that the 
names peers should indexed under their titles and not under their 
family names the Dictionary National Biography and according 
the best practice. The method adopted has led the splitting the 
items relating particular individual without cross-references. Thus 
vol. iii there are several entries indexed under Rich, Sir and 
others under Warwick, Earl though they were the same person. 
Entries are made under Cranfield, Sir including mention 
him Lord Treasurer, though similar entries come under Middlesex, 
Earl without explanation. This defect method unfortunate 
blot upon what every other ground admirable piece work. 
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Commons Debates, 1621. Edited FRANCES 
and Simpson. vols. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1935.) 


From whatever angle this work viewed its appearance must re- 
garded major event. longer will reproach scholarship 
that our parliamentary records lie neglected, though may reproach 
Englishmen that this great enterprise, which links subject with 
the names Cobbett and the anonymous editor the Old Parliamentary 
History, and scale with the grand visions Palgrave, has been left 
the indefatigable labours American scholars and the wise muni- 
ficence American University Press. The mere bulk these seven 
volumes, dealing with the debates one parliament—and yet, for obvious 
reasons economy, omitting two lengthy accounts already print, 
namely, the Commons Journal and Nicholas’s Debates, published anony- 
mously 1766—is sufficiently but only those acquainted 
with the work during its progress can appreciate the skill, persistence, 
and industry that have enabled this little band devoted scholars, under 
Professor Notestein’s leadership, win through publication. The 
drive and imagination needed comb out from public and private ar- 
chives every record the 1621 debates which trace was found, 
must remain treasured memory Mr. Notestein and his friends; but 
the results now stand monument what three scholars, backed 
the enlightened support American universities, can achieve. And that 
achievement, one glad think, far from its end. 

Five these seven volumes are devoted the text the various 
diaries and accounts the 1621 parliament, numbering all fifteen, 
some very long, some quite short. The seventh volume contains very 
valuable appendixes illustrative documents, while the first consists 
lengthy introduction and index, the key the whole work, for the 
elaborate and careful character which both the student this particular 
parliament and the stray searcher will profoundly grateful. 

The main problem the editors was that arranging their material. 
They might have selected constructed single basic text and printed 
all the varying versions each item business speech footnotes 
this text. Much can said for the plan, and indeed its advantages 
are glaring one reading through these volumes rather than studying 
the text intensively. But would have compelled the editors add 
their collection reprints the Commons Journal and Nicholas’s Debates, 
against which there must have been insuperable financial obstacles and 
would also have raised innumerable problems arrangement, which, 
themselves might roundly have condemned the plan. Moreover, the 
proper use many varying texts depends upon critical estimate each 
document, and the footnote method, breaking each document into 
innumerable fragments, would have rendered this all-important task 
extremely difficult. 

The editors have therefore printed the diaries one after the other, 
the three longest each occupying whole volume. But order facili- 
tate cross-reference they have chosen what they call main account’. 
Down April, this the first journal diary, printed volume 
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thereafter, quitting this volume for the next, becomes the second diary. 
The reasons for the slightly confusing change-over are and 
indeed the description, main account has reference only the editorial 
annotations. The annotations are made particularly elaborate for the 
‘main account not only giving cross-references additional varying 
detail other volumes this collection, the Commons Journal, and 
Nicholas, but also references to, the text of, relevant documents where- 
ever the editors have been able find them, print manuscript. 
themselves these notes constitute superb piece work, furnishing 
guide the historical material for one parliament which must surely 
without rival. 

seems astonishing that there should many diaries this single 
parliament. And the editors tell us, there evidence that other mem- 
bers the House Commons were taking notes the proceedings, which 
have not survived. For example, the composite journal which occupies 
volume this work, the editors see traces two unknown accounts, 
addition third which copy does exist. One can say with con- 
fidence that there nothing the material for previous parliaments 
suggest sudden and great expansion this type parliamentary 
interest. And if, seems likely, the editors reveal comparable wealth 
diaries when they come print their collection for 1624, then surely 
have this fact little interest the constitutional historian. 
Moreover, among these diaries for 1621 there one, occupying whole 
volume, John Pym, and another—a brief record, covering less than 
month—by Sir Thomas Wentworth. They are remarkable finds, although, 
considered merely source material, their authors were too intelligent 
produce the perfect diary, and the Barrington diary volume iii, 
conspicuous for its industry rather than its intelligence, comes nearer the 
ideal. The Pym diary anonymous, but the proof authorship offered 
the editors quite conclusive, even without the support the long 
chain verbal characteristics, which may may not convince the reader. 
The editors tell that they have found diary Pym for the parliament 
addition they show that the diary for 1625, edited Gardiner 
for the Camden Society, also Pym, important piece detection. 

The editors have postponed all comment the parliament 1621 
until they print the debates for 1624, this latter parliament being reality 
but the conclusion the former. Consequently their introduction 
limited ‘the authors and the nature the diaries’ now printed. 
slight and pleasant waywardness, when dealing with John Smyth Nibley, 
lifts above sober critique documents, though perhaps the expense 
leaving one asking few questions that more pedestrian introduction 
might have answered. miss any descriptive comment the manu- 
script called the editors ‘The Book Orders’, which certainly 
curious manuscript anyone approaching from knowledge earlier 
parliamentary documents. Again, the Alford notes’ seem call for 
fuller and more precise description, while also miss any comparison 
Nicholas’s Debates with the new diaries. course these are trifling 
criticisms, and the same may said our regret that when dealing 
with the Commons Journal the editors did not discuss the problem— 
raised themselves some years ago—of the clerk’s rough notes and his 
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finished journal. They seem assume that the extant manuscript for 
1621 the finished journal, for otherwise their strictures the Journal 
lose part their significance. But this certain? Some the entries 
surely seem suggest rough notes. 

Something must said the final volume appendixes. The first 
its three sections gives the text bills and various related documents, 
such breviates and arguments parties the bills. the parliament 
was dismissed before its bills could receive the royal assent, this section 
peculiarly important. The second section deals with one the prin- 
cipal concerns the session, namely, monopolies. remarkable 
appendix; near complete guide all documents connected with 
the grants and monopolies the time one could hope. will prove 
invaluable both the economic and the constitutional historian. The 
third section miscellany, containing documents about elections, 
speeches, letters, &c., and concluding with short diary the 1614 
parliament. The length the volume—656 pages—will give some idea 
its importance. 

The full value work like this, with its many independent accounts 
the same proceedings, can only emerge when many scholars, with vary- 
ing interests, have made intensive study it. There can doubt 
that the gratitude these scholars will ample compensation for the 
labour and expense involved its production. NEALE. 


Marlborough: His Life and Times. The Right Honourable Winston 
C.H., M.P. Vol. (London: Harrap, 1936.) 


Mr. Churchill’s work carried the story far the mortifying 
campaign The Unfought Waterloo’ 1705. The new volume covers 
the three following years, the high lights being the battles Ramillies 
and and the siege Lille. The qualities that characterized 
the earlier volumes are present this one pre-eminent degree. The 
polished style the gifted author goes without saying, but the masterly 
grip the facts and the skill and sense proportion their presentation 
such immense canvas even more admired. Mr. Churchill 
is, fact, surprisingly self-effacing. have tried’, informs us, 
far possible tell the story through the lips its actors from the 
pens contemporary writers and far has carried this that some 
pages superficially resemble passages from Coxe’s Memoirs. 

The first thing that the informed reader will probably look for the 
evidence fresh discoveries from the Blenheim archives, those archives 
that for over century have successfully repelled the approaches every 
historian the period. judge from the comparatively meagre dis- 
coveries brought light the first two volumes should not expect 
too much, wish avoid disappointment. Two letters from Lord 
Galway throw fresh light the battle Almanza, but beyond that there 
not great deal that new. The indefatigable archdeacon has done his 
work too disappointingly well! The new excavations seem show that 
all had been uncovered before, and the soil neatly replaced. get 
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further light into the worthy Coxe’s methods, and into the soundness his 
judgements: several letters are here reproduced full, which Coxe 
had been contented with extracts only, and every case the extracts 
seem have been sagely selected. But this not imply that great 
deal fresh material has not come light since Coxe’s time, for has. 
All the other recognized authorities have been made full use of, including 
many foreign archives. Sir George Murray’s transcript the Dispatches 
has been utilized, preference the originals. This course justifiable, 
for the transcripts (so far least have checked them) seem carefully 
and accurately made. But there perhaps something gained 
going the originals. Murray did not indicate which letters, parts 
letters, were Marlborough’s own hand. sometimes helpful 
know that some particular passage was written the great man himself. 
Mr. Churchill recognizes this, for publishes photograph the letter 
containing the Minorca Postscript written. Another example illuminates 
Unfought Waterloo’. Marlborough wrote Harley with his own 
hand and underlined thing unusual with him) the passage hinting 
his forthcoming offensive. Though freely quotes from him, one 
glad see that Mr. Churchill does not place undue reliance that braggart 
Feuquiéres. The marquis had made claims for himself Landen that 
were not supported anyone else, and his account Ramillies was 
designed throw the blame the unfortunate Villeroy. 

the proportions the work, though one would not willingly have 
anything omitted, cannot maintained that description Eugene’s 
Turin campaign was essential the story; nor, interesting and well 
told though they be, need the operations Spain and before Toulon have 
been given such detail. these hectic days, when there much 
read and little time which read it, the problem size becomes 
important one. But Mr. Churchill will doubt retort that 
writing not for this age but for posterity 

Though multiplicity footnotes abomination the general 
reader, economy their use can overdone, and would have been 
glad few more authorities had been cited. This notably the case 
Oudenarde. And the important Instructions for the Ramillies campaign 
are given without the indication the source (p. 83, note). 

Seeing that comparatively little fresh material seems have come 
light, and that the trail has been well blazed before him Frank 
Taylor and Professor Trevelyan, hardly wondered that the 
author keeps pretty closely this trail. But does throw yet further 
light certain obscure portions the path. period our political 
history probably difficult comprehend that Queen Anne, 
presumably because think the Whigs and Tories terms Liberals 
and Conservatives. Professor Trevelyan started disabuse the general 
public this error, and Mr. Churchill continues the good work. 
his best tracing out the events leading the inclusion the 
cabinet the earl Sunderland, while his description the fall Harley 
(with stinging alliteration dubs him ‘the base and hardy hypocrite 
could scarcely bettered. also does his best make the poor queen 
live again. But perhaps the best picture all that the egregious 
Goslinga 
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militarily-minded civilian, fascinated (without any professional knowledge) 
the art war, who would have liked command the army himself. com- 
bined the valour ignorance with mind fertile plans action. His military 
judgment was almost childishly defective his energy was overflowing (p. 88). 


Throughout the volume deals with pugnacious Deputy deliciously, 
but delicately and fairly. right attach importance the Deputy’s 
Mémoires. most people they are only known through the pages 
Taylor and Trevelyan (Atkinson seems make curiously little use 
them), and pity that there not English translation. With all 
their rodomontade they throw valuable and piercing light Marlborough 
the man. Goslinga sees the duke valet sees his master, and writes 
accordingly. 

Turning purely military matters, there good deal which 
comment the account Ramillies. The author would seem his 
eagerness get the fighting have forgotten describe the terrain. 
This would not matter much provided contoured map the 
whole field such Taylor provides. But though there are less than 
ten maps accompany the story, single one gives full idea the 
ground. possibly this that has led one reviewer assert that Mr. 
Churchill has not good eye for country Mr. Belloc, preposterous 
suggestion, course. the explanation may that the author has 
been inclined take things for granted. Who has not heard the con- 
cavity the French And who not aware the transverse 
valley that afforded covered approach Ramillies from the right flank 
But when writing for posterity nothing can taken for granted. Another 
explanation that Mr. Churchill does not place such extreme importance 
these features critics such Mr. Belloc do. And right not 
so. Let take the question concavity first. calculate roughly 
that, thanks it, the allied cavalry were enabled gain approximately 
ten minutes over the French cavalry moving from right left. But 
will anyone assert that such short period time would sufficient 
alter the result the long-drawn-out cavalry struggle the trans- 
verse valley, puerile suggest that Mr. Churchill was not aware 
its possibilities. one approaches the battle-field from the side the 
Allies, positively hits one the face’. the most obvious feature 
the battle-field from that side. Mr. Belloc devotes several pages 
explaining somewhat ponderously how was just sufficient conceal 
the allied cavalry their lateral move. assumes that they made use 
it. But what his authority? Purely conjecture. one knows 
for certain what route they took, and Mr. Churchill evidently considers 
that the bulk them did use the valley. But Mr. Belloc has habit 
presenting conjectures facts. this particular case happen 
agree with him, the grounds that the move the cavalry seems 
have gone almost undetected the French. true that Feuquiéres 
asserts the reverse, but, have seen, unreliable witness, 
and personally cannot believe that, they had traversed the high ground 
rear the valley, the move would not have been detected Villeroy. 
clear that the infantry used the valley, but the author points out, 
they arrived the scene after the issue had been decided. further 
criticism (of this and other battles) has been advanced, that mention 
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made the names English regiments engaged. This can hardly 
looked for the biography commander-in-chief the same reasoning 
the regiments the other countries that served under Marlborough should 
named. There are other points that might dealt with did space 
permit, but the only one that need mentioned note the omission 
any reference the important fact that Villeroy did the course 
the battle his centre from his left. 

the campaign 1707 even Mr. Churchill can make but little. 
are, however, indebted him for the true and terse remark The history 
all coalitions tale the reciprocal complaints allies’ (p. 246). 
When get 1708 the author his element again. The intensely 
interesting nature the strategy this campaign has never hitherto 
received its due. But consider this 


have the two greatest commanders the age undertaking the 
greatest siege till then recorded, with their communications cut. see be- 
siegers besieged while still besieging preserving existence from day day only 
the narrowest margins and chances isolated and invested enemy territory, 
yet never relinquishing their prey fighting defiance custom and season 
till the end December finally overcoming every obstruction and succeeding 
every detail against the forces homogeneous French army, which never 
outnumbered them less than six five (p. 373). 


was indeed phenomenal campaign, classic example eventual 
triumph over difficulties. Its opening was unpropitious, and Mr. Churchill 
very fairly accepts Goslinga’s description the extent which the already 
ailing Marlborough was cast down the setback the loss Ghent. 
the battle Oudenarde there less for comment than there was about 
Ramillies. was battle encounter, and the account well conveys the 
impression confusion and improvization that was such notable feature 
it. Rantzau’s famous charge shown the map going parallel 
the Ghent road. From examination the ground, prefer 
Trevelyan’s map which shows crossing this road. But matter 
opinion and comparatively small point, and only mention order 
show how impossible usually fix with precision the incidents 
ancient battle-field. never does for military historians (and critics) 
too positive about such things. 

striking passage Mr. Churchill reviews the situation the end 
this campaign 

The Grand Monarch was beaten his knees. The whole the Nether- 
lands, all their fortresses, had been regained, and now stood the barrier 
salvation for world causes dear Dutch and English hearts. The three parts 
the British Isles were united under one Queen and one Parliament. The French 
fleets had been driven from the seas. The Mediterranean had become English 
lake. The treasures the ocean, the wonders the New World, seemed 
the appointed inheritance the islanders (p. 538). 


And this imposing recital prefaced the simple man 
and three battles had transformed all’. And yet men bleat War settles 
nothing 

conclusion, Mr. Churchill and his assistants (not forgetting the 
map-maker) are heartily congratulated the production what 
consider the best the three volumes yet published. long 
for—yet shrink from—the final volume. Burne. 
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English Records Maratha History. Poona Residency Correspondence. 
Mahadji Sindhia and North Indian Affairs, 1785-1794. Edited 


THESE important volumes records deal mainly with the career the 
great Maratha chieftain, Mahadji Sindhia, from the closing years the 
Warren Hastings period through the administrations Lord Cornwallis 
and Sir John Shore. The first volume more especially concerned with 
the affairs and problems the Delhi empire now slipping from the nerveless 
hands the degenerate Mughals into Sindhia’s tutelage while the second 
volume planned bring together all the important topics pertaining 
the Court Poona during Sir Charles Warre Malet’s tenure power 
Resident. Though striking new facts emerge deflect the course 
Indian history, know the classic pages Grant Duff, yet, 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar claims, these papers contain rich and varied mass 
historical and economic information and the dispatches the British 
Residents gave broader survey Indian politics and deeper and more 
intelligent criticism character and policy than met with the 
terse matter-of-fact Marathi letters’. Both editors point out the strong 
testimony the records the high character and sometimes underrated 
ability Lord Cornwallis, Sir Jadunath Sarkar writing ‘the strength 
and soundness his policy, his instinctive perception the realities 
Indian politics, and his strict adherence the main issues’; while Mr. 
Sardesai adds that ‘the advent Lord Cornwallis once introduced 
new and healthy tone into the whole administration British India, and 
most rigidly put down the rampant venality then prevailing 

From the conclusion the treaty Salbai, 1782, succession able 
men were appointed Residents the court Mahadji Sindhia. The first 
two were the brothers David and James Anderson, the protégés Warren 
Hastings. Hastings himself had always treated Sindhia with considera- 
tion, and trusted his statesmanship not abandon his connexion with 
the English, and the Andersons acted the spirit these views. James 
occasionally found Sindhia difficult deal with, but declared that, 
‘although the eagerness ambition may have committed many 
imprudences with respect us, has never actually been guilty 
breach faith, but the course our connexion given several 
instances uncommon liberality’. The next Resident, William Kirk- 
patrick, was less happy his relations with Sindhia, whom seems 
have disliked from the start slave incurable jealousy and 
distrust, and man entirely unacquainted with these liberal and generous 
principles policy which have invariably actuated our conduct to- 
wards him’. Lord Cornwallis, however, considered these last words 
could hardly applied some Kirkpatrick’s own dealings with the 
Maratha ruler, and ultimately removed him from office. His successor, 
Major William Palmer, re-established the old cordiality between the English 
and Sindhia’s Durbar, fortunate circumstance for held office through 
the critical years during which the Maratha power Northern India first 
seemed suffer disastrous eclipse, and then rose again suddenly from the 
ashes defeat its highest point 1792-4, the years immediately pre- 
ceding the untimely death Mahadji. 
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the second volume the scene changes from the courts and camps 
Sindhia Northern India the palace the Peshwa Poona. The 
leading English figure Sir Charles Warre Malet, and his chief Indian 
rival, the astute and subtle Brahmin, Nana Fadnis. The long diplomatic 
duel between these two men and the underplot, the secret struggle between 
the latter and his over-mighty colleague, Sindhia, are abundantly illus- 
trated. Malet was not man brilliant Sardesai 
inclined overpraise him—but was any rate conscientious and 
cautious, and during the hazardous period between the death the Peshwa 
Madhavrao Narayan and the accession Bajirao succeeded avoid- 
ing commitments either side till the interregnum was over. This had 
been his guiding principle throughout. His statement typical 
his often intolerably prolix and clumsy style While readily acknowledge 
that the present period particularly favourable for promoting the 
interests the Company permit observe that long our 
conduct regulated that strict avoidance connexion with any 
the parties contending for the management affairs, which alone some 
kind commitment the exciting some jealousy can prevented, 
other advantage can expected than confirmation that respect with 
which, believe, the rectitude and disinterestedness our conduct has 
hitherto impressed all parties’. 1792, when Mahadji Sindhia’s 
approach Poona overshadowed the influence Nana Fadnis and dangled 
dangerous temptations before the eyes the young Peshwa, Malet aimed 
the same almost timid neutrality: humbly presume that the most 
desirable termination for the present very important political contest 
will that the respective parties should emerge from with powers still 
adequate the operations mutual check and counterpoise 

Malet, Mr. Sardesai points out, had very little good say the 
Marathas. His rather stiff, unimaginative mind quite prevented him from 
putting himself their place, looking out the world through their 
eyes. writes Lord Cornwallis with certain insular 
believe these people are incapable pursuing their object direct 
means the serpent proceeding straight their education, 
their institutions, and the state their society lead them, nay force them, 
into obliquities which nothing but the decided line your Lordship’s 
successful rectitude can correct control’. Mr. Sardesai again speaks 
the strong aversion which Malet entertained towards Mahadji Sindhia, 
but, any rate, the latter’s death the Resident allowed himself write 
unwontedly generous terms: believe few masters princes have 
better deserved the affection and attachment their subjects and servants 
than this extraordinary man under whose arbitrary authority all ranks 
his followers seem have enjoyed the utmost latitude the most liberal 
indulgence 

Malet received the thanks the Directors, high praise from Cornwallis, 
and baronetcy, for his part negotiating the treaty with the Marathas 
against Tippu Sultan, but resigned the Company’s service when 
Duncan was appointed Governor Bombay, which high 
wrote offended dignity, ‘though never advanced pretension, yet, 
finding junior appointed it, and that junior drawn from another 
presidency, every repugnance entering delicate subject yields 
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the imperious necessity vindicating public character from the 
oblique reflection irregular preference’. Clearly, with all his 
estimable qualities, Malet was one the numerous band officials who 
were inclined take themselves too seriously. 


Treasure Trove Law and Practice from the Earliest Times the Present 
Day. Sir (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936.) 


his preface the distinguished author says that the book claims 
nothing more than collection material’. much more than this. 
full historical account the law the matter from early Roman 
times, for Europe and those communities which derive from Europe, with 
less full, but adequate, account the law eastern States. indeed 
good source book, but the author’s reasonings and conclusions form 
great part its value. His command the sources and the literature 
remarkable. The bibliography works specially devoted the topic 
surprise few can have known how much has been written it. 

The author tells how the system the Roman Empire, which 
divided the treasure between the landowner and the finder, gradually 
gave way, over most Europe, the system regalities under which 
treasure trove went the prince, and might assigned him, 
franchise, communities subordinate chiefs. shows how, 
the revived Roman law spread over Europe, brought with many 
places restoration something like the Roman system, though other 
places, e.g. Great Britain, the system still prevails. 
shows also how, while ancient law thought only the bullion value, 
modern legislation and practice many countries have long since recognized 
the fact that the archaeological value these finds the really important 
matter. 

Not the least remarkable characteristic the subject the number 
questions which has given rise. Can what was accidentally lost 
treasure trove when, centuries later, found, must have been 
intentionally hidden What was not hidden but deposited votive 
the finder entitled his share was looking for 
must have found accidentally Must underground may 
Are precious stones treasure this sense there any real significance 
the distinction between and Where the Roman 
system prevails, what the proper share the most these 
questions different legislations have given different answers, and, for the 
most part, the variations seem rather haphazard. 

can easily understand that when the archaeological comes 
regarded the real value there will tendency extend the notion 
what treasure things substantial bullion value, fact has 
happened Scotland. 

Roman law for our definition it. The authority Paul who speaks 
depositio pecuniae cuius non extat memoria iam dominum 
non habeat’. appears mean intentional deposit, 
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that treasure originally lost, and found later age, not treasure 
trove. But, such facts can very rarely tell how the treasure 
came where was found, are thrown back presumptions. 
said that single coin article found was probably dropped accident, 
while larger find was probably deposit. But people lose bags 
money, and man with little money likely hide time peril 
rich man hide his hoard. And people with little are commoner 
than those with much. may well that Paul’s depositio’ and the 
condita ignotis dominis the Codex Theodosianus are contemplating 
only the typical case, Paul seems using the word 


Royal Commission Historical Monuments (England). Inventory 
the Historical Monuments Westmorland. (London: Stationery 
Office, 1936.) 


London, this the sixth English county survey, the third 
volume dealing with whole county only, and the twelfth the whole 
series. the previous eleven, five are already out print. not 
enough say that maintains the high standard set from the first, because 
the technique these surveys continues improve. They are plainly 
destined be, with the larger Ordnance Maps, essential part the 
equipment any student local antiquities indeed county pro- 
vincial history. Westmorland there are ancient parishes, now divided 
into 113 places, which are taken alphabetical order, and introduced 
several general articles, very useful Sectional Preface calling atten- 
tion the more interesting the inventoried, with list 
the most valuable, armorial, glossary technical terms, de- 
scriptive map, besides numerous plans, and comprehensive index. 
special preface Prehistoric and Roman Westmorland, describes the 
main features the village settlements, which number over fifty, and 
the vestiges Roman camps, and calls attention several anomalous 
cases, such the Long Barrow Rayseat Pike. Then comes sketch 
the career the redoubtable Lady Anne Clifford, countess first Dorset 
and then Pembroke and but must observed that 
some allusions her are careless. She was never Lady Clifford’, 
though she tried claim her father’s barony; and she would not have 
liked Montgomery’ ignored, though she put Pembroke front 
Dorset. 

The long catalogues ‘monuments’, other than the monumental 
effigies, which there are only nine the whole county, might astonish 
the ordinary visitor, who probably regards Westmorland remarkable 
only for its lake and mountain scenery and the poetry associated therewith. 
For few even the more striking buildings lie the scattered towns 
even near the main roads and though Sizergh and Levens are well known 
for their treasures decorative art, situ South Kensington, the 
only still inhabited ancient castle any importance, Appleby, away from 
the ordinary routes. Yanworth Hall, charming the view from the 
main line near Penrith, very small. Brough and Brougham and some 
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smaller fortresses are ruins, now made more intelligible the plans 
and descriptions and photographs given this volume. The smaller 
houses, many which began the peel-towers now embedded them, 
might also difficult analyse; but the experts leave little room for 
doubt. The ground-plans can often fitted easily the views; and 
many them could rebuilt from the descriptions furnished here. Most 
them are, like their surroundings and their history, little dour and 
defensive but some the best, such Middleton Hall Lonsdale, 
would attract attention anywhere. The pre-1715 cottage buildings are 
really numerous and usually well-preserved and there are many more 
the same style only few years later date. Kendal, for instance, 
four larger and fifty-six smaller dwellings are inventoried. with the 
mansions, and lesser extent with the churches and chapels, the dura- 
bility the local stone, combined with the comparative poverty the 
landowners, has discouraged wholesale reconstruction and similar con- 
servatism has handed down without damage all sorts internal fittings, 
such screens, overmantels, staircases, provision and spice cupboards, 
chests, and chairs. the churches, which are described severely 
technical language and splendidly illustrated, the most important now 
are Kendal and Kirkby but there good deal fine bold 
Norman work, which has survived restorations, Ormside, Lowther, 
Crosby Ravensworth, and (rather later) Kirkby Stephen and Morland. 
The dale-chapels, whether rebuilt original, are mostly insignificant, 
though them, Old Hutton, has famous chalice 1495. The 
only abbey, Shap, small though not unsightly but the Devil’s 
Bridge Kirkby Lonsdale perhaps the most graceful bridge the 
northern counties. 

Among the wealth photographic illustrations, the most striking are 
naturally the general views, and especially the interiors, Levens and 
Sizergh. The ground-plans the buildings are very clear and competent 
one only, that Newbiggin Church 183a, upside down. Equally 
valuable are the plans the remains, which are described 
with proper caution. The prehistoric village barrows, forts, rings, &c., are 
numerous indicate unusually large variation the occupation 
inhabited areas, but they have suffered both from early explorers and 
from disuse misuse, and have yielded little interest. one the 
sections might have worth while catalogue the Bull Ring still 
visible Appleby and under church fittings, the font St. Lawrence’s 
Church with its palindromic inscription, unless that has been disqualified 
not really antique. The volume whole, then, remarkable 
achievement, both itself, and introduction the antiquities 


Die des Historismus. Von Bande. 
und Berlin: Oldenbourg, 1936.) 


living German historian has laboured long and fruitfully 
Meinecke reconstruct and interpret the evolution ideas the modern 
world. His latest work takes rank with its classical predecessors, Weltbiir- 
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gertum und Nationalstaat, and Die Idee der Its subject the 
growth Historismus, which means much more than relativism, and 
which may translate the historic sense. Fragments the great 
scheme which appeared recent years the transactions the Prussian 
Academy Sciences prepared for the treatise which last completed. 
The veteran professor, whose was celebrated last summer, 
tells the story the immense intellectual revolution which has made the 
study history what to-day. The word Historismus, admits, 
only half century old, and, despite the monumental volume 
published 1922, still frowned upon certain quarters. Yet has 
come stay, for better expression available. 

Historismus primarily the application the historical process 
the new vital principles the great German movement from Leibnitz 
Goethe. Though was continuation general movement 
Western Europe, the German mind took the lead. Indeed was its 
greatest achievement since the Reformation.’ Its essence the sub- 
stitution particularizing for generalizing vision personal and im- 
personal forces. This way involves abandonment the search for 
laws and types human life, but demands the fullest recognition 
the individual factor. challenges the doctrine that man, with his 
reason and his passions, his virtues and his vices, has remained essentially 
the same all times and places. That belief ignored the profound trans- 
formations the mind and soul individuals and communities despite 
the continuity fundamental human qualities. was the doctrine 
Natural Law, derived from the classical world, which emphasized the 
stability human nature and above all the normative influence reason. 
Partially, though only partially, based observation, this conviction, 
like fixed pole star amid the tempests world history, gave thinkers 
for nearly two thousand years lead and support. This timeless reason, 
was felt, was the tribunal before which individuals, social systems, and 
ideologies every kind should brought. The eighteenth century 
witnessed its widest acceptance and the beginning its decline. For, 
history began more patiently and critically studied, appeared 
that this reason, like every other aspect human life, was itself ever- 
changing product evolution. Historismus, fact, the name for the 
transition from abstract concrete methods thought. The judge, 
delivering verdicts accordance with fixed code, gave way the in- 
terpreter human experience all its infinite variety. This attitude 
connotes neither flabby relativism, nor the notion automatic cellular 
development, nor the idea predetermined perfectibility. merely 
recognizes the spontaneity and adaptibility which find the historic 
life man, and thereby provides for the first time with key the 
story and the study the past. 

After thus carefully defining his theme Meinecke proceeds trace 
the stages which the historic sense emerged. The first volume, which 
devoted the pioneers, opens with brief sketches Shaftesbury and 
Leibnitz, Gottfried Arnold and Vico. The chief names the list are 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Hume, all whom receive elaborate treat- 
ment. The author the Essai sur les was rooted the old 
tradition Natural Law, with its doctrine the timeless raison 
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For the Christian concept history struggle between heaven and 
hell substituted the struggle between reason and unreason. His dom- 
inant purpose was harness world history the service the 
which believed with all his heart and soul. Yet, despite this dog- 
matic rigidity, his attempt support new cultural ideal new 
interpretation world history opened fresh chapter the history 
the western mind. The past was awakened, speak, from its rela- 
tive tranquillity, mobilized, actualized. Voltaire’s epoch-making achieve- 
ment was teach the western peoples that every great new ideal required 
broad historical foundation, and compel the friends and foes old 
ideals seek historical justification.’ Montesquieu equally man 
the transition, his belief Natural Law struggling with the realism in- 
herited from Machiavelli and the relativism which himself did much 
develop. surpasses Voltaire not only the thoroughness his 
historical studies his particular field, but his recognition the im- 
portance and even the utility irrational motives. Moreover, while 
Voltaire thought mainly terms chronological sequence, Montesquieu 
thought rather terms regional evolution. Hume rationalism and 
empiricism fought for mastery, but the History Religion re- 
veals deeper understanding the stages belief than Voltaire possessed. 
Burke, with whom the first volume appropriately concludes, find 
what Meinecke calls vitalized traditionalism, belief guiding Pro- 
vidence which softens the harsh judgements the rationalists out- 
moded institutions and ideas. 

The second volume, entitled the German Movement, opens with 
Lessing’s wonderful little tract The Education the Human Race and 
Winckelmann’s revealing History Ancient Art. hurries Justus 
the real forerunner Historismus Germany, the official and 
historian the prince-bishopric Osnabriick, the reforming conservative 
who reverenced ancient institutions the embodiment the character 
and experience the community. While Voltaire, Montesquieu, and 
Hume shook their heads with varying degrees disapproval over the 
might the irrational history, Méser welcomes with open arms. 
Rejecting the mechanical division between the rational and the irrational 
saw man his unity and totality, saluted feeling the peer think- 
ing, and revelled survivals. Meinecke’s illuminating phrase, 
loved the old man the garden his home where played 
achild. The little state, with its 120,000 inhabitants, became for him the 
microcosm history. States, believed, were like individuals, and 
should fulfil the law their being. Our ancestors, declared preg- 
nant phrase, were not fools. 

still longer chapter traces the evolution Herder’s thought 
history, and pays noble tribute one the most original minds the 
modern age. His sympathetic understanding the primitive world 
and the folk-soul its various manifestations widened the horizon 
historians, pointed the way Jakob Grimm’s studies language, literature, 
and law, and sowed the seed the Romantic Movement. His rich emo- 
tional nature rejected the cool intellectualism which regarded distant 
ages, undeveloped communities, and long-abandoned ideas merely 
milestones the road our modern civilization. single thing 
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God’s kingdom merely means. Everything once means and 
pity that his greatest work, Ideas for Philosophy the 
History Humanity, long and lacking the literary qualities 
which keep books alive, for his survey the development Western 
civilization full insight and suggestion. Never before had the story 
Humanity been told with such breadth, understanding, and sympathy. 
The most original portion Meinecke’s work, and the greatest surprise 
for most his readers, the treatment Goethe, whose attitude his- 
tory requires half the second volume discuss. There are indeed one 
two meritorious monographs, but never has this difficult theme been 
treated fully professional historian. The survey falls into two 
parts, the first tracing the outlines his intellectual career, the second 
analysing detail his written and spoken utterances. Though well 
read the principal ancient and modern historians, Goethe never loved 
history loved literature, science, and art. nature instinctively 
craving for law, harmony, synthesis, the role chance, the violence, the 
waste, were perpetual annoyance. History, once remarked, had the 
smell vault. How, then, could such man render even more con- 
spicuous services Historismus than his master Herder himself, and 
become, Meinecke describes him, the greatest its pioneers? The 
answer that apprehended the human soul even more intensively, 
even more the round. Starting with the individual, climbed to- 
wards the universal, never losing himself abstractions but holding 
tightly the concrete all the time. man his time was blend 
many elements commanded such vast range experience, and 
therefore one was better able realize the many-sidedness historic 
life. had his preferences, but nothing human was alien him. 
Standing midway between dogmatic rationalism and dogmatic belief, 
knew that there are more things heaven and earth than are dreamed 
our philosophies. Our duty, taught, was less praise and blame 
than understand. This memorable book, which deals only with the 
origins historical thinking, closes appropriately enough with memorial 
address Ranke, the greatest its practitioners, and, though has 
been dead for half century, still the master 
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this Review will feel special interest the posthumous 
work Mr. Charles James Longman, who took important share its 
foundation and was always its firm friend its publisher. This work, The 
House Longman, 1724-1800, bibliographical history, has been edited 
Mr. John Chandler (London Longmans, 1936), and consists alpha- 
betical list the firm’s publications, 1724-1800, with bibliographical 
details, list signs used the booksellers mentioned (this includes the 
well-known Sign the Ship adopted with the shop Paternoster Row 
1724), both being compiled Mr. Longman, and introduction and 
brief history the House the editor. The history shows the rise and 
methods the leading publishing house the year 1800. The list throws 
light the kind books published, serious and solid for the most 
part, among them such famous works Robinson Crusoe, Johnson’s 
Dictionary, and Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads, two volumes, 1800. 
The annotations give much careful information, and the whole book leaves 
pleasant impression the firm and its publications. Ep. 


Professor Partington’s well-arranged and painstaking treatise, 
Origins and Development Applied Chemistry (London Longmans, 1935), 
provides the first systematic account expert chemist the sources, 
production, and uses the materials employed the civilizations the 
Nile Valley, Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine, Iran, and the 
Aegean (Minoan) area and Asia Minor, beginning with the earliest times 
and extending the Bronze Age. There are occasional excursions be- 
yond these limits. India and China are not discussed. There are two 
main conclusions. Firstly, there surprisingly close correlation— 
perhaps hardly the term—between the technical products 
the divers Bronze Age and earlier cultures from the whole vast area between 
the Mediterranean coast Egypt and Syria and Central Asia. However 
vague our knowledge the ethnic movements this quarter, there can 
now not the least doubt that all the cultures far disclosed are related 
each other. Secondly, must now generally accepted that, the 
author’s own words, knowledge materials the Classical Period, 
which usually forms the starting-point for the historian science, 
almost wholly derived from much older cultures. represents, many 
cases, not original and vigorous development national genius, but 
decadent form craftsmanship which had existed for period long 
that which now separates from the best days Greece and Rome. 
Just the modern industrial period has ruined the traditions crafts- 
manship, the irruption the people the Iron Age broke the con- 
tinuity traditional use materials which had developed almost 
without break from the period the Stone Age’. The author applies 
exact technical and scientific knowledge wide variety artefacts. 
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His book contains much information metals, mining, the working 
metals, metal instruments, the source and working textiles, foods and 
cooking, books, libraries and writing materials, labour conditions, pro- 
duction fire and fuels, metrology, medicine and medical and surgical 
practice, building and building materials, cosmetics and perfumes, in- 
cense and mummification, leather and its uses, and hundred other topics 
gathered into condensed and easily accessible form. About 25,000 
references literature are involved. The indexing very well done. 
indispensable reference book for archaeologists and classic for 
the study the prehistory science. 


Die Republik das Jahr 225 Chr., Nap (Leiden 
Sijthoff, 1935), sets forth startling new thesis. Its contention that 
between 240 and 225 the Romans carried out the greatest revolution 
their history: they completed the code the Twelve Tables; they 
also codified their ius civile, their ius divinum, and their ius fetiale (inter- 
national usage); they rectified their calendar; they regulated their 
land-tenures and modified their debt law; they refortified Rome; they 
reorganized their army and the Comitia Centuriata; they invented 
whole cycle new legends about the early history and much 
else besides. This hectic activity was mainly due the excitement 
caused impending Gallic invasion (which actually took place 
225 and the legislative prowess two tribunes, Flaminius 
(in 232 B.c.) and Fabius Buteo (in 225 B.c.), either whom turn 
carried block new measures one comprehensive statute. 
beyond question that the period surveyed the present volume was one 
storm and stress; that Flaminius was responsible for new land 
legislation that some unknown reformer rearranged the Comitia Cen- 
turiata. But evidence for such comprehensive revolution Dr. Nap 
describes not found, and neither the untiring industry with which 
has gleaned ancient writers for grist his mill, nor the exceeding sub- 
tlety with which has ground his grist, can make for lack the proper 
ingredients for his cake. Consequently his argument times demon- 
strably faulty, and best hardly ever carries conviction. The pre- 
cariousness his reasoning may illustrated from two examples out 
hundred. (1) Livy states that king Numa, the reputed author the 
divinum, appointed one Numa Marcius this Numa Marcius 
was backward projection historical person, Marcius Rex, who was 
rex sacrificulus (not pontifex) 210 ergo king Numa’s code was 
product the late third century. (2) The legend the Rape the 
Sabines was invented 225 because this time the Romans ex- 
pected the Gauls advance through Sabine territory most unlikely 
route). the following instances (among others) Dr. Nap’s conclusions 
are positively untenable. (1) There are traces third-century forti- 
fications Rome the so-called Wall’ has been definitely dated 
the early fourth century. (2) Fabius Buteo, the supposed author 
(wholly hypothetical) tribunician Lex Fabia 225, had held con- 
sulship 247 and was patrician; this precludes his having held tribunate 
225, indeed any other year. (3) The Lex Fabia, described 
Dr. Nap, was omnibus bill enormous scope but such bills, far from 
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being usual Rome, asserts, were rare and probably illegal. (4) 
While true that the traditional history the early Republic consists 
largely fictions (whether propagandist merely decorative), has 
been shown that these falsifications not date back the third century, 
but are products the later second and early first centuries. These 
criticisms (which could extended much wider field) should suffice 
show that Dr. Nap has not established his case. Existing textbooks 
the Roman Republic need therefore not consigned the waste 
paper basket. 


Methuen, 1935), forms part which, when complete, 
will, may anticipated, furnish non-specialist readers with ex- 
cellent narrative the history the Graeco-Roman world from the First 
Olympiad the Fall the Western Empire, compiled scholars fully 
abreast the progress modern research, which they have themselves 
made contributions. Professor Marsh this number, and his Founding 
the Roman Empire, which has reached second edition, was original 
and scholarly work. the present volume Mr. Marsh covers the same 
ground (for the most part) the authors vol. the Cambridge 
Ancient History, but (though refers them occasionally) quite in- 
dependent the expression his views the many difficult questions 
with which has deal, especially the first half his period. Perhaps 
the chief criticism which the book invites that the author’s interest 
somewhat unevenly distributed. The agrarian question—at any rate its 
later phases—is rather summarily treated; hear next nothing 
piracy until the period the Sertorian war; and Caesar’s municipal re- 
forms are dismissed with reference Rice Holmes. the other hand, 
there much discussion the machine which voting the assemblies 
was controlled the subject one which our ancient authorities tell 
little (the canvasser’s handbook the form letter from Cicero 
his brother, styled petitione consulatus, brings grist Mr. Marsh’s 
mill), while modern analogies may tend mislead. Nevertheless, his 
discussions are suggestive and worthy study. Again, Mr. Marsh deeply 
interested the conditions tenure the Gallic provinces Caesar, 
which treats two appendixes, the first which replies Gelzer’s 
criticism his view that the Lex Vatinia B.c., was passed before 
March that year. That fixed March B.c. the last day his 
command the whole argument Cicero the provinciis 
consularibus would fall the ground were not so; and will follow 
that the Lex Pompeia Licinia B.c. gave Caesar further five years 
extension from that date, viz. until March B.c. his second ap- 
pendix Mr. Marsh says that ‘the problem (of the date when Caesar’s pro- 
consulship expired) does not admit any certain solution’; and half- 
Adcock (Classical Quarterly, xxvi. ff.) that the Lex Pompeia 
Licinia contained clause forbidding discussion the succession before 
March The reasons given Adcock seem inconclusive, nor can 
agree that Caesar originally intended hold the consulship B.c. 
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Professor Louis Vallée Poussin has added greatly our indebted- 
ness undertaking the writing Dynasties Histoire depuis 
Kanishka invasions musulmanes (Paris: 1935). 
Absence material forbids the construction true history this long 
period, and the temptation write episodes and leave dreary 
tracts unexplored almost overwhelming. But the author has deliber- 
ately and systematically presented with carefully worked out dynastic 
lists for the north and south alike, giving authorities and noting the 
essential facts recorded each reign. collecting data has been 
unwearied, but even higher praise due for the critical judgement which 
has been constantly brought bear. Much interesting work has been 
done aspects Indian history Indian scholars, such Jayaswal, 
Rajychaudhuri, Hemchandra Ray, and Basak, and special value 
learn the judgements their suggestions careful and judicious 
critic. How difficult attain results definite character 
ciently seen from the additions made after the work was the press. 
Poussin has (p. 374) now come the conclusion that necessary 
revise his earlier assumption, based the Cambridge History India, 
that the age the old Cola, Pandya, and Cera kings fell about the beginning 
the Christian era, and place about 500 hardly 
possible give more striking illustration the deplorable darkness 
which still hangs over the whole the early history southern India. 
For the north, happily, things are not bad, and the author has not found 
necessary rewrite essentials the current doctrine. has accepted 
the date Laksmanasena 1168, which rids the difficulties re- 
garding the era 1118-19 (p. 102). With Foucher deprives the 
picturesque belief that the fresco cave no. have the 
representation the reception the ambassador Khosroes 
Persia (p. 120). With doubtless equal justice rejects the con- 
jecture which equates Pallavas and Parthians, and with Jouveau Dubreuil 
content see them family the service the Andhra kings 
(p. 260). refuses (p. 89) regard the legend the introduction 
Brahmins into Bengal apocryphal, urging justly that 
must reflect important settlement, though not, course, the first 
introduction Brahmanization Bengal had been progress before our 
historical records begin. special value are the notes the Appendix 
the epics, art, religion, and philosophy, including most important 
sketch Buddhist literary chronology, subjects which the author 
writes with high authority. The soundness his judgement well 
illustrated his remarks the question the Indian origin the 
numerals, and Plotinus’s relation Indian thought (pp. 300-2). 
But fair rank above (p. 339) because 
quelque chose dire’? possesses much classic beauty, 
harmony with the Gupta art which the author elsewhere characterizes 
justly (p. 314). The index hardly does justice the richness the 
contents. 


Dr. Mellone describes his Western Christian Thought the Middle 
Ages (Edinburgh and London: Blackwood, 1935) Historical Intro- 
duction, and also, the preface, work historical interpretation 
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These modest claims are fully justified, for, within the limitations proper 
its size, very good book. the interpretation there nothing 
very novel startling, but there much sound and balanced judgement, 
and every point his survey the long period from Augustine 
Ockham Dr. Mellone has hit upon the right men and the right problems, 
without pretending appear rival historians who attempt give 
some account all the minor authors whom modern research has rescued 
from oblivion sometimes deserved. His sketches some the greater 
men, such Aquinas, Bonaventura, and Duns Scotus, are clear and 
reasonably critical, with sign any disturbing bias. There are, 
course, statements here and there that provoke criticism. may wonder 
for instance, what exactly meant speaking Neoplatonism simply 
historic label’ into which must not read any suggestion re- 
vival the philosophy taught Plato’s Dialogues’. This would cer- 
tainly surprise Plotinus Proclus, and might even begin asking 
what precise philosophy taught Plato’s Dialogues. again, may 
wonder Dr. Mellone does not take Gaunilo’s criticism Anselm rather too 
seriously, and whether ‘the almost total absence Roman Catholic 
doctrine Thomas Kempis’ very happy phrase. mention also 
one two small questions fact, Dr. Mellone states that William Moer- 
beke’s translation the Politics was completed 1250. may so, 
but many good authorities have given 1260 more probable date. And 
correct place Ilchester (the birthplace Roger Bacon) Dorset 
There one Somerset, but perhaps there are two. But these 
are small matters. The book whole far from inaccurate, while its 
major duty being lively and stimulating conspicuously fulfilled. The 
bibliographical note mentions only few important books, mostly modern, 
but there are references many others the notes. 


What change the last hundred years has seen the attention that has 
been paid medieval owe the beginning its scientific 
study largely Professor Willis England, Viollet-le-Duc France, 
and not long after Mr. Lacy Garbett, whose masterly work Design 
Deducible From Nature too little known. Many great writers have fol- 
lowed, notably the late Sir William St. John Hope. Into this succession 
has come Mr. Clapham, and can one give higher His two 
works English Romanesque Architecture, published not long ago, have 
thrown flood light great subject. After being intensive has 
earned the right extensive and now have wonderful conspectus 
entitled Romanesque Architecture Western Europe (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1936). His first chapter deals with the dark ages, that puzzling 
period when there little evidence, either manuscript architectural. 
The chapter, however, means barren, but discusses number 
interesting points. Not the least the evidence that the 
was known before the Islamic period. Mr. Clapham states that the 
ruins North Elmham form the only survival which gives any idea 
what the Anglo-Saxon cathedral was like’. This doubt true, using 
the word cathedral the usual sense large and important building. 
should remembered, however, that the little church Bradwell- 
on-Sea, perched the walls the Roman Ythancester, have building 
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from which Bishop Cedd radiated the third quarter the seventh cen- 
tury. There evidence cathedral church London that time. 
the second chapter the author claims that the fully developed ambulatory 
plan with radiating chapels was used before the end the tenth century, 
though course, England and Normandy, not found till after 
the middle the eleventh century. Mr. Clapham’s remarks the origin 
the ribbed vault are important. Though agreeing with Professor 
Kingsley Porter that the earliest example may found Lombardy, 
thinks that that district was still-born and that the great ribbed vaults 
England and Normandy late the eleventh century owe little nothing 
Italy. The book not concerned with architecture alone but has some 
valuable remarks sculpture and emphasizes the greatness the Spanish 
School. The plans and plates are all placed the end, convenience 
the whole, though having disadvantages. There are some useful maps, 
the names places being very clearly indicated. There short biblio- 
graphy the end chapter. might have been well, for the earliest 
periods, add the name Mr. Micklethwaite and the article him 
entitled ‘Something about Saxon Church Building’ vol. liii the 
Archaeological Journal. had important influence for many years, 
even after the publication vol. Professor Baldwin Brown’s great 
work, The Arts Early England. 


The edition Johannes Haller’s Tausend Jahre deutsch-fran- 
Beziehungen Cotta, 1936) described revised and 
enlarged, but the additions the text and bibliographical notes are few. 
Though best known English readers the official biographer 
Eulenburg and the author some admirable little books Bismarck 
speak with authority the various phases the vast subject which 
covers little more than two hundred pages. Based lectures 
popular audience, the book intended for amateurs rather than 
professionals. Moreover, was inspired the World war, which has 
left its traces the preface and the closing chapter. French Imperialism 
denounced but not purely one-sided indictment, 
for the author wrings his hands over the tragic mistakes the post- 
Bismarckian directors German policy. The French people, points 
out, have tradition, while the Germans have only memories. The book 
written with power and passion, and leaves the reader sad; for 
the author’s opinion there even less prospect to-day reconciliation 
between the two countries than his youth. 


The two volumes the Correspondance Loup Ferriéres, edited 
Professor Léon Levillain the Classiques Vhistoire France (Paris 
Champion, 1927 and 1935), form most valuable addition this useful 
series texts. Abbot Lupus was one the most distinguished products 
the Carolingian Renaissance his classical and patristic scholarship 
renders his correspondence importance the historian culture 
his regular contact with the political figures his day, and his frequent 
allusions matters economic and social interest, makes equally 
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valuable the eyes the secular historian. There have been two pre- 
vious editions the correspondence modern times, one Desdevises 
Dezert (1888) and the other Duemmler (1902), but neither these 
have been regarded entirely satisfactory. The value the letters 
depends largely correct appreciation their chronology, but they 
are seldom dated this can only arrived after lengthy and laborious 
analysis, involving exact and detailed knowledge the history the 
period, which alone one enabled identify the events which any 
particular letter may refer. this intimate knowledge possessed 
Levillain the history the period covered the letters (c. 930-62) 
that renders his edition them valuable. The conclusions which 
put forward their chronology series articles published 
1901-2 and 1905 have been carefully revised and, where necessary, modi- 
fied the uncertain and often inexact indications Duemmler have been 
displaced favour chronological system which unlikely im- 
proved upon any great degree the future. The actual text the 
letters is, apart from few minor corrections, virtually the same that 
Duemmler, but the historical notes are much fuller and better than those 
provided the earlier edition. Not the least valuable feature the book 
the French translation which accompanies the text; the style Ser- 
vatus Lupus often difficult and obscure, and little assistance some- 
times welcome when one trying discover what precisely the involved 
periods the learned abbot may mean. 


The history the city Cologne has long been test case for the 
involved problems municipal history and still more involved problems 
German municipal development the middle ages. great merit 
the Gesellschaft fiir rheinische Geschichtskunde have given no. 
its publications fine edition the der Sonder- 
gemeinden (Weimar: Béhlau, 1936), the conveyancing statutes the 
aldermen the earliest parishes Cologne, whose pre-existence and 
into united municipal administration can to-day said 
the prevailing opinion local and general legal students. Owing 
the zeal mainly the late Konrad Beyerle and Hans Planitz, the editors, 
Thea Bergken and Hermann Conrad (the author valuable monograph 
medieval conveyancing Cologne, 1935), have accompanied their 
carefully prepared text with most interesting introduction, which almost 
widens into history the commune Cologne the background the 
nearly inexhaustible literature the subject, and will'serve the starting- 
point for the new edition the famous Cologne Schreinsurkunden (con- 
veyancing records) prepared Professor Planitz. The organization the 
Sondergemeinden shown have proceeded the eleventh century 
three groups, first, the five inner parishes Alban, Aposteln, Brigiden, 
Columba, Laurenz, Martin, and Peter, secondly the two, constituted 
(village manorial) basis, Airsbach and Niederich (the latter 
distinguished early Weistum inquest traditiones leges, 221 f.), 
thirdly the three monastic immunities Gereon-Christoph, Pantaleon- 
Weyerstrasse, and Severin (p.9*). The much-debated 
are proved have been corporations (Genossenschaften) consisting present 
past (verdiente) office-holders among the parishioners (cives), and slowly 
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narrowing into aristocratic bodies, whose chief features appear have 
been the lead taken the commercial element pre-eminently the 
business quarter along the Rhine (Martin, ff.), and the close family 
coherence patrician families over all the parishes (p. 25*). all this 
corresponds the privilege the also the presidency the episcopal 
synod (Send), their criminal jurisdiction the Riigegericht (accusatio) 
and the prominence the chief commercial gild, the Richerzeche (or 
Richerzecheit, spelt pp. 108, 201), which concurrently with the archi- 
episcopal court scabini heard appellations from the parochial Burgerichte 
until the full establishment the power the town council late the 
fourteenth century (p. 54*). The scholarly indexes names and matters, 
including glossary, deserve quite special praise. 


Dr. Wilhelm Kamlah’s Apokalypse und Geschichtstheologie (Historische 
Studien, Heft 285), (Berlin: Ebering, 1935), very thorough and 
systematic study Apocalypse-exegesis before the time Joachim 
Fiore. Dr. Kamlah emphasizes very truly the immense breach made 
that tradition Joachim, the involuntary pioneer heresy and Renais- 
sance i.e. for the crisis and the end the Middle Ages. important, 
therefore, study the attitude the earlier middle ages, before this 
revolutionary element comes in; and this very carefully done the 
present volume. not easy reading but contains wealth detail. 


The Conquest Constantinople, translated from the old French 
Robert Clari, Edgar Holmes McNeal (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1936), have the first English version this thrice edited 
historian the Fourth Crusade. scholarly introduction tells how the 
author, native Cléry-lez-Pernois near Amiens, figures two docu- 
ments 1202, and how copy the manuscript, which the original 
lost, came from the monastery Corbie into the possession the king 
Denmark 1664 and has since been the Copenhagen library. The 
translator considers the author trustworthy and usually unprejudiced 
narrator the events, which was modest eye-witness from 1202 
1205, when returned home, but, simple knight, devoid inside 
knowledge what the leaders said council. The latest event mentioned 
occurred 1216. While praises his brother’s valour, modestly 
mentions himself only once, and the unjust division the spoils alone 
arouses his indignation. The literal translation explained footnotes 
correcting from other sources explaining the text. Dole’ strange 
word for pain, Modon not island. appendix contains note 
the numbers the attacking fleet and forces, map illustrates the 
operations Constantinople, and there full bibliography. The 
the free-booting expedition known the Fourth Crusade can scarcely 


The fifth volume the Chartes Forez (Macon: Protat. 
brings the total documents printed 720. They are like character 
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Wellingborough Manorial Accounts, 1258-1323, edited Miss 
Page (Northants Record Society, vol. viii, 1936), very welcome, 
and provides example which one hopes other Record Societies will 
follow. are given the text twenty-six accounts, which only the 
first was printed Miss Page’s Estates Crowland Abbey. Though not 
continuous, they include some short runs—three four-year periods between 
1280 and 1300, and two pairs years the first decade the fourteenth 
century—and this adds much their value historical material. The 
earlier rolls, however, are not for exact years: that for 1267-8 for more 
than fourteen months; and Miss Page does not warn the reader against 
this Not until 1290 the accounts run methodically from 
Michaelmas Michaelmas 1290-1, 1291-2, and 1292-3 the Michaelmas 
limits are mentioned and subsequent rolls they may presumed from 
the abridged formula reddidit compotum suum, etc., which repeated until 
1322 when the Michaelmas dates are again mentioned. Evidence tending 
confirm this interpretation etc.’ provided 1312-13, owing the 
accident change reeve during the year (pp. 112-13). looks 
the earlier practice was for the account run from audit audit; and 
the date the audit varied. The account for 1289-90 and that for 
1290-1 appear overlap, owing change from year ending All 
Saints’ Day one beginning Michaelmas. Other irregularities occur, 
even after 1290; great caution needed the interpretation these 
accounts. Miss Page does not into these critical problems; and her 
Introduction seems. designed chiefly give the general reader some in- 
formation about manorial economy and about the manor Wellingborough 
particular. She does not tell us, however, when she making inferences 
from the Wellingborough evidence and when merely repeating ordinary 
generalities about things manorial. Her description the hide the 
Norman unit assessment for taxation (p. xiv, note may mislead those 
who need such information and misleading speak the sokemen 
Peterborough Abbey, who performed week-work (p. xvi, note 2), for, 
though the sokemen Scotere and Scaletorp owed week-work, the Liber 
Niger, which Miss Page refers us, shows that those places were exceptional 
this respect. hoped that Miss Page will publish the text 
the Survey 1320, for her summary its contents (pp. xxiv-xxv and the 
appended Table) shows contain some puzzles which the summary does 
not solve. Four the accounts are translated; but few words are 
skipped the translation and doubtful, even impossible, meanings are 
assigned some uncommon Yet scholars have good reason 
grateful Miss Page, for she has made important new texts available. 


The plan Surrey Manorial Accounts (Surrey Record Society, 
1936), edited Hilary Jenkinson and Helen Briggs, makes con- 
siderable value students English medieval history well those 


example, cum cirotecis (p. must mean with gloves’ not with meals’ 
mappe (p. are surely ‘cloths’ rather than and think that tribule 
(p. 10, cp. are more likely have been ‘three-pronged forks’ perhaps 
than the classical Latin. The die 
sabbatici equated with Sunday 
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whose interest chiefly the local history Surrey. introductory 
catalogue provides useful list all original thirteenth-century manorial 
accounts known exist the county, with notes their condition and 
method compilation. these 112 rolls, are from manors ec- 
clesiastical hands, the most extensive land-holders being Merton College 
(60 rolls) and Westminster Abbey (33 rolls). There are also rolls from 
manors the sees Canterbury and Winchester, and the abbeys 
Boxley and Chertsey; the earl Surrey, the countess Devon, 
William Fienles and Ralph Berners. Three rolls are from the Crown 
manor Banstead. the introduction pages which follows this 
catalogue, the editors have drawn their material for survey maaorial 
administration Surrey almost entirely from the three Merton College 
manors, Farley, Maldon, and Thorncroft (Leatherhead). Perhaps the 
most outstanding original contribution this research the detailed 
evidence upon methods accountancy, and the description the annual 
audit the manorial accounts the warden, vice-warden, 
bursars, and selected fellows Merton. But the rolls yield also valuable 
information conditions land tenure, the relations the manors 
with Crown and Church, and the inter-communication between manors 
owned the same feudal overlord. The material presented con- 
siderable detail with ample illustration from the originals, and linked 
into narrative which may read with interest specialist and non- 
specialist alike. Five from Farley, one from Thorncroft, two 
from Maldon, and one from Chessington (see Winchester)—are trans- 
cribed full; and the Thorncroft roll translated. appendix and 
glossary give supplementary information, and there useful index. The 
book, besides its intrinsic value, welcome complement the work 
already done upon the enrolled accounts the Surrey manors belonging 


1300 Pierre Dubois produced his first political memoir, the Summaria 
Brevis Felicis Expedicionis Guerrarum Litium Regni Fran- 
corum, which Langlois published extracts 1891, and Dr. Hellmut 
Kampf has issued (1936) complete edition Professor Walter Goetz’s 
series Quellen zur Geistesgeschichte. Before his edition appeared, how- 
ever, Dr. commented the contents the treatise Pierre 
Dubois und die geistigen Grundlagen des Nationalbewusstseins 
1300 (Leipzig Teubner, 1935) Professor Goetz’s zur Kultur- 
geschichte. this work Dr. attempts analyse the constituents, 
and show the growth, the French consciousness nationality which 
makes striking appearance Dubois. lays stress the part 
played the Capetian monarchy embodied and fostered the idea 
the State, and its subjection the feudality gave that idea favourable 
environment real life which develop. Following earlier investi- 
gators, describes the sacred prestige the Capetian king derived, perhaps 
originally from the heathen legend the semi-divine Merovingians, but 
long made Christian the unbroken hereditary succession the Capetians 
the Lord’s Anointed and their alliance for two centuries with the Papacy 
and Church. was raised the highest power St. Louis and be- 
queathed his heirs. The rex Christianissimus, with his miraculous 
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healing touch for the king’s evil, was fit ruler and representative 
chosen people, the French. From this Dr. proceeds the in- 
fluence the Averroistic Aristotelianism Siger Brabant and his 
followers, and then the French attitude foreign nations, Germans and 
Italians, and the ambitions Charles Anjou. Lastly, discusses the 
appearance this French nationalism Dubois’ the belief the 
primacy the French king and nation the world. considers this 
the emergence imperialism the modern sense, replacing the older 
conception the imperium, the Christian and points 
out the shift interest, shown Dubois, from other-worldly considera- 
tions material welfare and man’s capacities this life. Dr. 
well read and has something say difficult and complex theme, but 
does not display much faculty for exposition, and sometimes, 
philosophy, is, perhaps, superficial. Clearer conceptions can ob- 
tained from some the works cited his P.-O. 


The Calendar Fine Rolls, vol. xv, 1422-30 (London: Stationery 
Office, 1935), carries through the first eight years the reign Henry 
series which began with that Edward this time the historian has 
grown familiar with both the limitations and the merits this particular 
class Chancery enrolments, and knows what sort information may 
and may not expect find there. The present volume gives him, usual, 
wide range appointments officials small and great; number 
instructions escheators grants made after inquisition, the highest 
value for local and family history and much relating economic matters, 
such the collection subsidies and customs, besides incidental informa- 
tion, made readily accessible the excellent index, social life, trade 
and industry, and topography. Medieval London, William Morris saw 
it, small and white and appears stripped romance when tailor, 
salter, and harp-maker are jointly entrusted with the keeping plot 
land called Dongehull’ place called from old Cowemarket 
which feet long, varies breadth from feet, and odorously 
adjoins one side common way’ and another the tenement 
the master and brothers the hospital St. Bartholomew’ (p. 193). 
Ilford, suggestive name (pp. 58, 92); but what 
the meaning Lovecop’ Lynn (p. 153)? The index calls at- 
tention lady with the unusual Christian name (p. 165). 
Presumably she would spell Latin Epiphania Theophania, which 
case would have modern parallels, e.g. Noel. larger questions, the 
future historian escheators and their office may find here several illustra- 
tions prolonged delay execution writs diem clausit extremum, 
one case for eleven months (p. 171), another for three years (p. 325) 
and may entertain him know that the name one escheator, 
Leicestershire, was Baldwin Bug (p. 311). 


Professor has made excellent beginning for the new 
series, Archivum Taboriense, with his edition four Orationes, quibus 
publicis puniendis libertate Verbi Dei Concilio Basiliensi 1433 
ineunte defenderunt (Tabor first oration 
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Nicholas and the last part Ulric’s replica’ have never before been 
published the rest was only known poorer text. Nicholas’s argu- 
ment mainly directed showing that the sins clergy, well laity, 
ought punished the lay power. his replica’ his opponent, 
Charlier, quotes Marsilius Padua’s Defensor Pacis, which believes 
Ockham, but the whole his arguments, which makes great 
use the Old Testament, depend other teaching. Noteworthy are his 
denunciations indulgences, pilgrimages the mechanical sort, &c. 
Ulric less urges the duty the clergy preach, that 
licence from the bishop not required, and that prohibition this 
duty sin. Dr. has earned our gratitude making easily 
accessible these important texts the Hussite movement. One may 
allowed regret that his introductions are Czech, which severely restricts 
his audience. Latin epilogue great brevity does not supply their 
place. 


concentrating entirely events Europe and disregarding what was 
happening the other continents that Eugéne Cavaignac has written 
volume his Histoire Monde which calls Politique 
Mondiale (1492-1757), (Paris: Boccard, 1934). enormous task 
attempt sketch the world history that long period 163 pages, 
and the book inevitably suffers somewhat from disjointedness and dis- 
proportion. consists sketch the world position five different 
periods. sketch divided into five sections dealing with the same 
question those different periods. Cavaignac has found impossible 
make his subject coherent whole. The relationship between, for 
example, China and Morocco Japan and Persia was fact almost 
negligible. The book not for readers who want history Asia 
Africa nor for those who want history Europe. The author has 
made laudable attempt trace the reaction upon the West events 
the East and America, but his task thankless one, the threads 
unity were many instances fine and the limits prescribed the 
series inadequate enable him give his readers anything but the baldest 
outline the events and movements this vital period. 


The difficult task telling one volume the story nineteen Spanish- 
American republics, including Haiti, but not Brazil, has been well accom- 
plished Histoire Amérique Espagnole (Paris: Colin, 1936) the 
Uruguayan historian, Hugo Barbagelata, who long residence 
Europe qualified view his subject with due detachment, joined with 
the sympathetic insight one belonging the world. 
Two-thirds the book lead the reader from conquest independence. 
Then each republic receives brief but comprehensive summary its 
independent history down 1930, the chosen limit the work. The clear 
and concise concluding remarks recent influences and tendencies merit 


Augustinus Steuchus (1497-1548) und sein literarisches Lebens- 
werk, Dr. Th. Freudenberger (Munster i.W.: Aschendorff, 1935), 
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work careful scholarship. Dr. Freudenberger has chosen in- 
teresting subject. Augustinus Eugubinus Steuchus, student languages, 
theologian, bishop, and papal librarian, must have been well known 
his own day, though has been little noticed recent generations. 
Even his passage arms with Erasmus, usually enough ensure 
fame, has been neglected Erasmus’ many biographers. Steuchus’ life 
was first written the General his own order, Ambrogio Morandi. 
Morandi entered the order nine years before Steuchus’ death, and might 
considered excellent but curious fact that sub- 
sequent biographers, notably Tiraboschi, have disproved from documentary 
sources Morandi’s picturesque details. Dr. Freudenberger continues the 
work demolition, and for the first time gives full and trustworthy 
account Steuchus’ life and his publications. The first half the 
volume given the Life, the second the books. But both are inter- 
twined, for through careful study Steuchus’ works that details 
his life have been established. was notable scholar, knowing not 
only Greek and Latin but Hebrew and and was one the 
first use these languages for critical study the Old Testament. 
his Recognitio Veteris Testamenti set himself consider the relation 
between the Vulgate and the Hebrew and his Vulgata Editio 
sit Hieronymi discuss the authorship the Vulgate. His conclusion 
that was the work Jerome was variance with the advanced opinion 
his own time, though modern scholars agree with him. the Recog- 
nitio Steuchus spoke slightingly Erasmus. This led exchange 
lengthy letters, Erasmus criticizing Steuchus’ work and Steuchus an- 
swering him kind. Dr. Freudenberger gives account the contro- 
versy the first half the book, well carefully annotated abstract 
both letters the later chapters; this leads repetition. 
instance how easy fall into small errors that Dr. Freudenberger 
does not seem know that the supposed letter Erasmus Peter Cursius 
(LB. 1276), though published among his his seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century editors (not his earlier ones), now recognized 
spurious. Erasmus writing Pflug says, Finxerunt prolixam episto- 
lam velut scriptam Petrum Cursium’, and again (LB. 1279), 
sparserunt epistolam, quasi scriptam, plenam jocis scur- 
The question has been dealt with Christie Dolet and 
Nichols. the difficulty that Steuchus, writing July 
1531, refers the Seraphicae first published Froben 
September 1531, Dr. Freudenberger supposes Paris 
edition (1531 without month date) was earlier then Froben’s. This 
seems highly improbable. that period Erasmus gave all his work 
the Basel printers Emmeus Freiburg. Colinaeus writes, 
arbitror mihi inimicum’. The solution the difficulty may 
that Steuchus added touches his letter its publication 1533. 
These are slight oversights book which has been executed with 
great care and ability. The volume completed excellent biblio- 
graphy. 
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The Scottish Text Society’s edition Sir David Lindsay’s 
completed the issue vol. (1936), which contains, besides general 
introduction and the notes the Satyre, exhaustive section the 
bibliography, biographical collections supplementary the introduction, 
number useful indexes, and finally glossary, all the result pains- 
taking industry and valuable aid consultation. Some will doubt 
whether the Society was well advised expect from one editor the great 
variety detailed knowledge, not merely literary and philological but 
historical and institutional, requisite dealing with Lindsay. From the 
historical point view the doubt certainly arises. There is, begin 
with, excess annotation, sometimes rather inaccurate. Particulars 
Mary Lorraine’s children James (126) not agree with usually 
accepted note Pinkie (165), which the English fight under 
the Somerset, one several instances superfluity: the 
observation (214) that the Austin Friars ‘were established the 
eleventh century after order nuns founded the fourth St. 
Augustine ought have been avoided: account (226) the wars 
between Charles and France would inspire more confidence Francis 
had not been made the son and immediate successor Francis 
the Scottish institutional history, however, that co-operation might 
have proved most valuable. paragraph (285) commission hold 
Parliament goes unnecessarily astray, while note 
(189) fails distinguish different applications the word: the 
mentioned one passage (215) are not ‘those who compose 
settle disputes’ but officers compounding with persons condemned 
for criminal silver’ (220) was not money paid be- 
fore but the forfeit due the unsuccessful the usual 
first act Parliament favour the Church (229) does not seem 
understood scheif elicits the astonishing remark (217) that 
sheaf was one the tithes payable the rector, valued 13s. 
based apparently the misunderstanding inapposite authority 
line like farther than the fourth (Satyre, 4087) might have received 
the explanatory attention expended much more obvious things. 
connexion with economic development stated the general intro- 
duction (xxviii) that James ‘did not succumb the temptation 
make either himself his lords wealthy the expense the Church’. 
That remark requires serious modification; and not surprising, 
view it, find the notes the often-quoted passages the Satyre 
dealing with the labourers the ground that the circumstances and 
Lindsay’s attitude them are not adequately explained. Sometimes 
textual difficulties which seem invite comment are ignored. passage, 
for example, the 1554 version the Satyre (3889) reads 


From this day furth prelats pretend 
Under the paine inobedience 

prince paip purchase command 
Againe the kow, becaus dois offence. 


The editor appears connect the with the corpse-present animal 
others will conjecture that Lindsay wrote ‘commend’ and, familiar 
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with Scottish palaeography, that wrote ‘law’. spite, however, 
the numerous defects which catch the historical eye and which are 
due partly quite unreasonable demands upon the resources one 
scholar, the editor has furnished students Lindsay with some valuable 
material and many aids reference, though they will constrained 
exercise caution accepting information. 


Dr. Kurt Wahl, jurist the University Kiel, has published 
long and careful Habilitationsschrift Staatskirche und Staat England 
(Stuttgart Kohlhammer, 1935). well read and has been fortunate 
his English advisers; his knowledge our idiom accurate that 
only one solecism has been noticed, when describes writer Essays 
and Reviews The Reverend Williams’. his work historical, 
half deals with the present and the future, into which need not follow 
him. justly lays stress the historical continuity the structure 
the English Church, and holds that for his purpose needless 
consider the religious side the Reformation; will suffice dwell 
upon the constitutional. this very judicious, pointing out the 
contrast between the English and the continental types reformation, 
with its effect upon the character and the structure the Churches. 
But generalizes too freely, with the result that his picture sometimes 
that what would have happened Englishmen had been logical and 
consistent the German scholars to-day, rather than what did 
actually happen unphilosophical nation. But when allowance 
made for this, there remains really valuable survey, the spirit Gierke, 
the successive phases religious debate England down to, and 
beyond, the present day. There are few errors and misunderstandings 
and mistakes proportion, but they are minor matters, and not 
lessen our admiration for remarkably successful effort the part 
foreigner delineate the features English religious organization. 


1535 three Carthusian priors with two others were martyred 
Tyburn for their refusal swear the royal supremacy. Two years 
later the London Charterhouse was surrendered into the hands the 
king and 1538 the monks dispersed. Though some served parish 
priests, was unlikely that after the courage with which they and their 
superiors had withstood the Act Supremacy they would content 
with the ecclesiastical changes which followed, and many them tried 
escape from the country, feat which the surveillance the privy 
council made difficult. Father Maurice Chauncy, together with two 
other Carthusians, found temporary refuge the Chartreuse Val 
Bruges, and was here about 1547 that, the special request 
the prior that house, wrote his first account the sufferings 
the London Carthusians, two slightly different manuscripts which 
exist. The Carthusians returned England under Mary, but the 
accession Elizabeth they again went abroad, first Bruges, where 
the English monks formed separate community, and then various 
other places the Low Countries. 1564 Chauncy produced third 
version his narrative, probably with the idea enlisting the interest 
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the authorities Rome, and this, with the two earlier accounts, 
found printed full Analecta Bollandiana, Tom. xxii. The fourth 
and perhaps most interesting Chauncy’s narratives, written 1570, 
probably appeal for financial help from continental public, now 
appears for the first time print The Passion and Martyrdom the 
Holy English Carthusian Fathers. The Short Narration (London: 
1935). There but one manuscript extant, and the editor, the Rev. 
historical document accessible the general reader. The Latin text 
accompanied footnotes and parallel translation, and the whole 
Miss Margaret Thompson has contributed valuable historical intro- 
duction. The former bishop Truro prefaces the book with Foreword. 
Chauncy tells the story the sufferings and death Prior Houghton 
and his fellow-martyrs simple and direct manner, together with 
preliminary account the fortitude and dignity with which they pre- 
pared for their end, the preparation ending the famous Mass the 
Holy Ghost.. The short narration actually longer than its predecessors 
1564, though with few variations substantially the same. Doubt- 
less for the benefit the public whose sympathy wished enlist, 
Chauncy 1570 added not unnaturally biased account the events 
leading the Act Supremacy. This edition illustrated with 
graphic somewhat unpleasant pictures the sufferings the martyrs, 
reproduced from engraving the possession the Guildhall Library. 


Vol. the Early Chancery Proceedings (P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, 
no. lv; Stationery Office, 1936) covers the reign Mary Tudor 
with contents addressed her two successive chancellors, Stephen Gardiner 
and Nicholas Heath. There were temporary keepers the great seal, 
and the reduction the number its custodians from six vol. 
two adds the difficulty dating the suits. They provide usual great 
deal interesting information about all sorts and conditions. Not far 
short hundred M.P.’s occur one capacity another. Sir Hugh 
Willoughby’s litigation continues (pp. 110, 224, 257, 264, 272), does that 
Hugh Latimer and Rowland Taylor joint executors Benson, dean 
Westminster (pp. 28, 33). Other litigants note are Sir James Hales, 
the judge ‘who drowned himself’ (p. 34), Richard Grafton (p. 100), 
Nicholas Udall (p. 27), William Thomas, clerk the privy council and 
author The Pilgrim (p. 251), Polydore Vergil (p. 259), and Christopher 
Tye, the famous musician (p. 129). The Dictionary National Biography 
says Tye ‘is not heard Mary’s occurs here defendant 
two suits relating the parsonage Yelling, co. Hunts., brought John 
Bridgewater, who may the Roman catholic historian known later 
The last thirty-one files, nos. 1489-1519, calendared 
this volume (pp. 266-322) contain suits undated which the date was 
discovered too late for inclusion their proper bundles’. They range 
date from the latter part the fourteenth century the end Mary’s 
reign, and little confusing that their file numbers should coincide 
many cases with their possible probable dates. Men eminence occur 


among the litigants, John Mowbray, duke Norfolk; Ralph, Lord 
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Sir Thomas Tuddenham, keeper the great wardrobe Arch- 
bishop Bourchier Sir John Fastolf and Pastons the fifteenth century, 
and number others the early sixteenth. Students these periods 
cannot afford neglect this appendix the chancery proceedings 


The burning Servetus 1553 raised vigorous controversy, one 
side which was, for obvious reason, largely anonymous. Professor 
Bainton Yale has translated from the Latin the plea for toleration 
which confidently and reasonably attributes Sebastian Castellio. 
Concerning Heretics, whether they are persecuted and how they are 
treated anonymous work attributed Sebastian Castellio 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1935), was originally published 
two Latin editions, ostensibly Magdeburg but really Basel, 
1554, and French the same year, nominally Rouen. Castellio, 
Chatillon, was Savoyard poor parentage, who came early under 
the influence the reformers, and after desperate struggle, the course 
which was times driven support himself rescuing logs 
escaped from the timber rafts the Rhine, won professorship Greek 
Basel 1552, which held till his death 1563. belonged 
the left wing the Reformation, was attacked Calvin, and was 
times danger forfeiting his professorship. His attack persecutors 
takes the form collection passages which toleration advocated 
from the Fathers, the latest cited being St. Augustine, and from the 
theologians his own age, among whom able quote his favour 
some passages Calvin. His omission all writers the dark age 
and the medieval period the spirit Erasmus, whose remedy for the 
evils the Church was return antiquity but nothing else Castellio 
Erasmian. Dr. Bainton gives valuable introduction the thought 
the period, classifying the reformers Protestant Persecutors, Pro- 
testant Liberals, and Protestant Independents, placing Castellio among 
the last. may well have been contact with Laelius Socinus, and 
Dr. Bainton thinks that Laelius may have had some share the 
Haereticis. The present volume scholarly, and well illustrated with 
portraits the period, some which are caricatures. The bibliography 
shows how rich American libraries are becoming books the sixteenth 
century. 


When Dr. Plooij Amsterdam University was invited the trustees 
the Stokes Foundation deliver series lectures American 
history New York University, decided discuss The Pilgrim Fathers 
from Dutch Point View (New York: University Press, 1932). After 
introduction which describes the migration the Pilgrims 
Leyden, presents admirable, though brief, study the life and work 
John Robinson, their first minister. This followed account 
the press established William Brewster and Thomas Brewer Leyden, 
and three further chapters based material largely suggested 
series letters addressed the Rev. Hugh Goodyear, minister the 
English Reformed Church Leyden from few these 
letters, which were discovered the author 1921, are from men who, 
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like Hugh Peter John Cotton, have attained some historical importance, 
they contain little general interest, and consequently these last three 
chapters not add very greatly the value the book. Throughout 
his work, Dr. Plooij has stressed two main theses, neither which has 
satisfactorily substantiated firstly, the importance the residence 
the Pilgrims Leyden influencing their thoughts and habits after they 
had settled the New secondly, the splendid civil and religious 
liberty which the Dutch themselves enjoyed. For his first doctrine 
provides practically support beyond that reiterated assertion, for 
general comparison the ideas the Dutch reformed church and that 
the Pilgrims proves nothing more than might naturally have been 
expected, they were both derived from the same theological source. 
His view that the reforming movement the eastern counties under 
Elizabeth must for great part ascribed Dutch influence and that 
the population Norwich consisted for the greater part Dutch exiles 
(p. 13), cannot taken very seriously. That Dutch thought Dutch 
methods influenced Church State New England, produces 
evidence whatsoever. regard his second proposition his arguments 
are more that there was times and certain directions 
freedom opinion and action the Netherlands one would deny 
that was consistently taught and practised can believed only those 
who close their eyes good many aspects Dutch history. That the 
Leyden magistrates admitted the Pilgrims and refused what Dr. Plooij 
refers means more than does the perfectly normal 
action the university defending their special privileges the case 
Thomas Brewer. The Dutch during these years had little friendly 
feeling toward James and, Dr. Plooij investigated the relations be- 
tween the two countries, would find plenty cases which the Dutch 
government showed that they had intention granting the English 
ambassador atom more than could force them concede and any- 
way James did get what wanted, the return Brewer and the closing 
the press. Dr. Plooij’s book interesting reading, but shows fairly 
clearly that the Dutch point view has very little add our previous 
knowledge the Pilgrim Fathers. 


his study The Origins Jansenism (Oxford: Clarendon Press 
1936), Dr. Nigel Abercrombie has written book which will henceforth 
regarded indispensable introduction its subject for the English 
reader. falls into two parts. The first (headed theological traces 
the evolution Christian thought, from St.. Augustine onwards, the 
problem the relations between divine Grace and human freewill with 
which the Jansenist controversy was primarily concerned. must 
admitted that this section the book means easy reading, especi- 
ally for those who have had little training patristic and scholastic thought. 
But understanding the difficult and obscure (many would say, the 
insoluble) questions issue obviously necessary for the serious student 
Jansenism: and Dr. Abercrombie’s careful and lucid exposition will 
afford this those who are prepared study with attention. The 
second, historical’ part the book traces the story the movement 
from its inception the final extinction the Jansenist stronghold 
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Port Royal the combined action pope and king 1709. This event 
closed the first period the movement, which henceforth under- 
went progressive deterioration regard men and methods alike. 
The present account the period dealt with necessarily compressed and 
suffers consequence from certain degree dryness presentation, 
especially the limits imposed the author upon himself preclude much 
consideration the ‘social, cultural, and literary aspects the con- 
troversy which the ordinary reader are the most interesting part 
it. But the tortuous and complicated history the movement, with the 
varied and intimate bearings upon the secular and ecclesiastical politics 
the time, skilfully set forth. may added that the author’s 
personal point view that Roman catholic orthodoxy and betrays 
excess sympathy for Jansenist thought and action. couple quota- 
tions may help indicate it: based upon disproportion 
and misinterpretation (p. 248), and the following epitaph upon Port Royal 
(p. 313): ‘If the virtues which adorned were often admirable 
than the motives which inspired its enemies, nevertheless its cause was 
deservedly lost: the corporation which persistently defies the sovereign 
power, the Catholic institution which foments heresy, the convent which 
conform with the type monachism which represents, may 
accidentally arouse, but cannot justly claim, the sympathy the his- 
torian 


The fifth volume the Correspondance Cour d’Espagne sur Les 
Affaires des Pays-Bas Siécle, which has the sub-title, Précis 
Correspondance Charles (1665-1700), and the work MM. 
Joseph Cuvelier and Joseph Lefévre (Brussels: Lamertin, 1935), runs 
nearly eight hundred pages. covers the correspondence relating 
the successive calamities the reign Charles the Netherlands. 
The materials for this volume are one respect different from those 
its The direct correspondence with Spain preserved both 
Brussels and Simancas has many lacunae but they are partly made 
good including the archives the Spanish legation The Hague, and 
this happens give almost dramatic character the latter part the 
volume. The ambassador Quiros first critical commentator the 
policy the governor Max Emmanuel Bavaria, then opponent, and 
lastly, the crisis the revolt the gilds and the fall Bergeyck, 
comes Brussels intervene person the spot. Thus the docu- 
ments themselves accentuate the picture the collapse the Spanish 
régime, which 1700 was longer truly Spanish. They show also the 
gradual weakening Spanish determination hold the provinces all 
costs. good deal the material has already been used historians, 
and, since belongs for the most part the main course diplomatic 
events and internal administration, few surprises are There 
are new illustrations the economic miseries the provinces, the paper 
projects for putting end them, the Spanish distrust all measures 
and all men, the impotence Spain act where there was any danger 
disturbing Dutch British interests. Among the incidental matters 
there are few allusions British political affairs, among which may 
noted suggestion (p. 478) that James should allowed maintain 
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the Low Countries, partly his own expense, 10,000 English, Scottish, 
and troops. Among minor curiosities there the fact that when the 
citadel Namur surrendered 1695 good number Spaniards and 
Italians were found among the garrison (p. 629). The texture the 
calendar not quite close that the English official calendars for 
the period but takes the same place relation the other available 
sources, indispensable book reference, supplement them and link 


Many documents included Weensche Gezantschapsberichten, edited 
von Antal and Pater, vol. ii, 1698-1720 (Rijks Geschied- 
kundige Publicatién 79), (The Nijhoff, 1934), lack general interest. 
But there are sections that matter for European and for English history. 
One these (pp. gives the letters Hop, the later treasurer-general 
the Dutch Republic, who was minister Vienna from September 1698 
November 1700, and contains important information about Austria’s 
attitude towards the partition treaties. But Hop’s successor, Hamel 
whose letters fill the remaining 600 pages, was courtier rather 
than statesman. was rarely entrusted with the transaction im- 
portant affairs. Occasionally, his letters contain useful data matters 
connected with the war the Spanish Succession, for instance when 
refers the trade rivalry between Great Britain and the Republic. His 
reports reflect the attitude the Austrian court towards the Republic. 
While Great Britain remained bellicose, Austria treated the Dutch with 
certain distrust. After the fall the Whigs, however, common resent- 
ment drew the Republic and the Empire closer together. But even this 
period co-operation, and during well after the Congress Utrecht, 
the imperial court preferred act through its representative The Hague 
rather than through Bruynincx. Once, any rate, took part con- 
versations the report which forms document considerable historical 
importance. April 1710 was invited, together with the British 
envoy Palmes, conference with the imperial ministers Vienna, to, 
discuss the latest news about the Franco-Dutch peace negotiations 
Geertruydenberg. His dispatch the greffier the 
April 1710, pp. 461-6) brings new and striking evidence bearing upon 
the legend, handed down from Bolingbroke the Cambridge Modern 
History, that was the Dutch who, their arrogance and selfishness, 
caused the breakdown the Geertruydenberg negotiations. The news 
that the cession Sicily Philip Anjou had been discussed the 
Dutch plenipotentiaries caused amazement and consternation Vienna. 
Incidentally, appears from this letter that the Dutch regularly informed 
their Austrian well their British allies everything that was taking 
place Geertruydenberg. The Austrians felt that Their High Mightinesses 
were deviating from their former firmness and their 
opinion, cede Sicily only must deemed almost tantamount the 
indirect cession the whole Spanish monarchy and the eventual handing 
over this monarchy France’. private audience the emperor 
repeated the views already expressed his ministers. the Dutch after 
this made impossible for the French continue the negotiations, 
clear that, far from failing read the signs the times and giving way 
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cupidity, the editor the volume France the British Diplomatic 
Instructions will have (pp. xvi and xvii), they were compelled the Aus- 
trians much the English stand for terms which they themselves 
considered unwise. The dispatch also assists answering the ques- 
tion whether the allies wanted make peace impossible, when article 
the 1709 preliminaries, they demanded that Louis XIV should drive 
his grandson out Spain. The Austrians any rate believed that Louis 
could have done what they demanded. ‘If the King France has the 
power make the Duke Anjou renounce the whole Spanish succession 
apart from Sicily they told Bruynincx, will also within his power, 
provided earnest about it, make the Duke evacuate tho whole 
the Spanish monarchy.’ 


Messrs. Knoop and Jones are tireless workers their chosen 
field study, the stone-building industry. The London Mason the 
Seventeenth Century (Manchester: University Press, 1935) has the merit 
and interest that one has come expect the authors The Medieval 
Mason. Inits opening pages they sketch the background seventeenth- 
century London. Increased prosperity resulted constant growth, 
growth which Elizabeth, the first two Stuarts, and Cromwell were alike 
mistrusting. This was the age when the city grew westward (it was said 
contemporary) escape the fumes, steams and stinks the whole 
easterly pyle’. Although probable that the number stone-masons 
increased less rapidly than that brickmakers and bricklayers, the rapid 
expansion London must have had great effect the industry. More- 
over, top this natural growth came the artificial conditions, resulting 
from the Great Fire. not surprising that the stone-building industry 
this time presents features unusual interest. The authors are clear 
that the supreme problem the industry this period was whether 
corporate institution could effectively regulate it, without using powers 
and privileges that seemed oppressive and not the public interest. They 
make careful examination the Masons’ Company, and show how 
carried out its functions both sides the old gild policy, the preserva- 
tion the monopoly trade the city the one hand, and the search 
for false work the other. They then proceed discussion the 
different classes masons, section their work that illuminated 
series succinct biographies. Not the least valuable portion their 
work the extensive appendixes, which contain much the material 
which they have based their conclusions. 


The original the first volume Professor Michael’s Englische Ges- 
chichte Jahrhundert was fully reviewed the English Historical 
Review 1897 that unnecessary add anything Sir Adolphus 
Ward’s favourable comment the subject-matter. Since then second 
edition this volume and second volume were published 1921 and 
third volume 1934; hoped that the fourth volume, bringing 
the tale the end Walpole’s ministry, will shortly appear. This 
translation and adaptation the first volume, under the title England 
under George The Beginning the Hanoverian Dynasty, now appears under 
the auspices Professor Namier his series Studies Modern History. 
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The introductory matter the editor’s note somewhat unnecessarily 
jejune, all the more since the system adaptation and translation re- 
quires little explanation. The original volume 856 pages has been con- 
densed into one considerably less than half that number and though 
some this reduction due the judicious excision the whole the 
introductory matter narrating our history from Roman times the 
treaty Utrecht, the remainder has also been considerably abbreviated. 
Nothing, however, any value, far can judge, seems have 
been omitted, and the anonymous translator and adapter has done the 
work well. Such convenient translation this notable work our 
history was long overdue and will help scholars too lazy and historical 
students too ignorant read the original. 


have resolved adopt and enlarge upon the excellent plan 
Mr. Mason, his Memoirs Gray.’ Boswell announces the be- 
ginning his great work Mason’s book excellent, because inter- 
spersed with letters which show the man’. Johnson himself said that 
the letters raised Gray higher than his poems; but, for Mason’s book, 
found mighty dull’. the plan, Mason wrote Nicholls that 
‘much liberty had been taken transposing parts’ Gray’s letters 
were, however, wished that the originals disposed 
not impeach the Editor’s still People common sense 
will think the Liberty has used very Venial’. 1816 Mitford denounced 
Mason, because almost all [the letters] has altered the style, and 
changed, greater less degree, the truth and character the 
original composition’. The public were now read ‘the genuine and 
uncorrupted correspondence Gray, exactly his own 
Mitford was never done adding fresh letters for another forty but 
allowed inaccuracies copying proof-correction escape him. 
After him came Gosse, claiming turn that the letters should accurately 
given. But Tovey exhibited Gosse often making the same slips 
Mitford that few believed the letters were taken direct from the original 
and his biographer has explain that Gosse employed man copy the 
letters, who found easier copy them from Mitford’s printed text. 
Mr. Tovey’s edition brought things higher level altogether. Last 
came the late Paget Toynbee, editing Walpole’s letters and finding Gray’s, 
less than some them unpublished. proposed one complete 
edition, chronological order, every letter checked (where possible) 
with the original manuscript. His letter the Times Literary Supple- 
ment 1925 brought him happy alliance with Mr. Leonard Whibley, 
Cambridge. Dr. Toynbee died 1932; and the completion the long 
task fell Mr. Whibley. congratulated the achievement. 
one reads and on, one realizes what labour and care and shrewdness 
lie behind the Correspondence Thomas Gray, edited Paget Toynbee 
and Whibley, vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935). The origin 
every letter clearly indicated. There are tables (printed full 
each volume) showing the date and place and recipient each letter, and 
the original secondary source and, letter letter, read such notes 
as: First printed part (in garbled text) Mason’s Memoirs, 
and so; first printed full Mitford (1816); now reprinted from the 
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Mason’s enormities are set out: how would cut letters 
and cobble new ‘letter’ fragments many five. would 
not allow Gray say don’t brag no! not, boast, and simpleton, 
are more consonant with ‘Scholar and Poet’. Still something may 
forgiven man who inspired Boswell. The letters abound references 
contemporaries, books and plays and scandals, all sorts things, 
long forgotten. But here everything noted clearly and concisely 
that, when the editors own themselves loss, seems almost impossible. 
There are again constant hints contemporary usage. Gray would use 
slang; most readers will welcome the quiet note that explains his 
reference men ‘in The student the eighteenth 
century will find these volumes indispensable they are helpful and 
pleasant. with almost sinful sense personal triumph that 
one minute correction offered; the adenanthera (p. 1146) not 
leguminous shrub, but very considerable tree. 


Philosophers well historians will welcome new study 
D’Holbach, ‘the father militant atheism’ (Baron D’Holbach, 
Wickwar (London: Allen and Unwin, 1935). Mr. Wickwar’s book, 
whilst losing none the personal attractiveness the man, such 
appears, for instance, Diderot’s letters Sophie Volland, also 
attempt analyse his ideas, and estimate his influence upon the 
French Revolution. The first four chapters trace his life, with its many 
friendships—Wilkes, Helvétius, Diderot, D’Alembert, Garrick, Sterne, 
Walpole, Grimm—and its immense literary activity, 386 articles the 
Encyclopaedia, over twenty translations Latin, English, German, and 
Italian works, and similar number books his own, published anony- 
mously, under pseudonyms. The remaining three chapters are de- 
bach’s philosophy. Mr. Wickwar enthusiastic student the 
eighteenth century, not professional philosopher his acknowledgements 
Professors Laski, Halévy, Mornet, Barker, and others show the width 
his inquiries and his book will found quarry ideas, rather than 
finished building. any case, D’Holbach touched the thought his 
generation many points that formula likely fit him. Never- 
theless, the picture gradually emerges man whom Voltairian criti- 
cism has destroyed any belief orthodox Christianity, but who puzzled 
find himself, with others who have their still need 
morality and religion, and who driven (he supposes) provide philo- 
sophical justification for behaving well does. popularizing 
this attitude during the generation preceding the French Revolution, 
D’Holbach did much bring about the separation Church and State 
which was the ultimate, though not the immediate, effect the Civil 
Constitution the Clergy and the Culte Supréme. ‘The future 
France and the West’, Mr. Wickwar concludes, with the 
Voltaires and the Holbachs, apostles tolerance and 


Canada and the American Revolution the Disruption the First 
British Empire (New York: Macmillan, 1935), Professor Wrong 
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continues his history Canada from the point which The Rise and Fall 
New France ended. attempt relate into whole the pattern 
events England, Canada, and the thirteen colonies between 1763 
and 1783, admirable and this book, pleasantly written for the general 
reader, considered summary much modern scholarship. Quite 
how much times little uncertain, since Mr. Wrong rejects footnotes, 
and his bibliographical appendixes are not always very critical very 
careful. His interpretation interesting, though not new. Not all it, 
perhaps, quite well established the casual reader might believe, 
and proportions are not justly observed. The vexed problems the laws 
Canada and the uncertainties attached the proclamation 1763 
and the Quebec Act, for example, are rather rapidly discussed, but the 
story the Pontiac war told with wealth detail. Politics and 
society England are described length, but this description, must 
confessed, not general very apposite detail very convincing. 
Not every one will agree with Mr. Wrong’s generalizations about persons 
and politics; and surely the belief that Pitt might have averted the 
tragedy the American revolution indicates fundamental misconception. 
Deeply conscious the land and the soil, Mr. Wrong seen his best 
his intimate descriptions the Canadian scene, and when, with sympathy 
and vigour, writes the exiled loyalists. 


Diderot’s Supplément Voyage Bougainville was philosophical 
rather than historical essay, and edited Professor Chinard 
Oxford University Press, 1935) contribution the general 
History Primitivism which being undertaken Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. The eighteenth-century voyages the South Seas raised afresh 
and (as consequence Rousseau’s writings) raised more acutely and 
widely the problem the Noble Savage which had occupied the minds 
thinking men since the revelations the Great Age Discovery. 
The luxuriant island Tahiti, with its naked and lovely flower-garlanded 
youths and maidens, did indeed seem present image the Garden 
Eden before the Fall, and the Encylopaedists were not slow seize 
upon this living illustration the stupidity and hypocrisy current 
morality. his introduction the text, Chinard sketches the history 
Terra Australis, and Bougainville’s voyages, and then turns the 
literature and ideas the period upon Primitive Man. might have 
quoted the remarks upon the subject which passed between Boswell and 
Dr. Johnson. The former had been conversing with Captain Cook, and 
had concluded that owing the discoverers’ scanty knowledge the 
native tongue everything morals, and religion, must 
darkly guessed’. The Doctor, who had once dined with the Tahitian 
Omai, was the same sensible opinion. But such considerations did not 
deter Diderot from inventing very witty dialogue between monk 
vowed chastity and old Tahitian, upon the subject sensual love 


few errors fact may noted. Sir John Rigby the text correctly appears 
Richard Rigby the index. Lord George Germain was the son the duke 
Dorset, not the duke Sussex. one wished for republic’ (p. 202) Chatham’s 
ministry. 
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The fourth volume Holger Hansen’s valuable Inkvisitions Kommis- 
sionen Januar 1772, work commissioned the Society for the 
publication sources for Danish history, has now appeared (Copenhagen 
Gad, 1935). Five hundred these 800 pages General corre- 
spondence are filled with letters received from Holstein and his wife 
between October 1765 and November 1770. Bi-weekly communications 
from the depths the country, written with all judicious reserve, could 
hardly contribute much political history, and more than one historian 
has already extracted such marrow they contain. ‘Je vois rien 
surnaturel dire vrai dans c’te Ho’ might serve the 
motto the collection. But everybody seems mentioned, including 
nearly thirty Ahlefeldts and many Holsteins, and mirror, somewhat 
dim and flawed, held contemporary Europe. Thus Clive appears 
the symbol enrichment impossible nearer home Cromwell, the 
usurper who styled princes the men least educated for ruling; the days 
fighting for freedom with arms, not words, seem have gone by; England 
begins 1769 without troops, overwhelmed with debt, distracted divisions 
yet claiming dictate. the letters and from Marshal St. 
Germain, which occupy about one-half the remaining text, higher level 
maintained, but the unbounded admiration the Danish liberals for the 
marshal cannot ascribed his correspondence. Among some seventeen 
others the ablest correspondents was probably the elder Struen- 
see, who was invited serve Denmark before his more famous brother had 
even come court. His letters least show how enviable was the position 
mathematician who could instruct the artillery. 


Mr. Sanders’ short study the Evolution Executive Departments 
the Continental Congress, 1774-1789 (Chapel Hill: University North 
Carolina Press, 1935), useful gathering together good deal scattered 
evidence, but cannot accepted definitive treatment the subject. 
Mr. Sanders makes reference all the colonial experience the 
members Congress, and within the chronological limits which has set 
himself, too often content leave the problems incompletely solved. 
outline, the story the progress from special committees standing 
committees, and thence boards and finally departments presided over 
single executive officer, simple enough. detail often com- 
plicated and confused, and Mr. Sanders’ text sometimes further em- 
barrassed the introduction irrelevant matter. But Mr. Sanders 
has left good deal done the shape both further research and 
more lucid and concise exposition, has provided those work the 
period with handbook which they will find very useful have them. 


remarkable that two the outstanding students Burns should 
Frenchman and German. Two three years ago, American 
scholar, Franklin Snyder, book some import the life Burns, 
minute and careful, spoke Herr Hans Hecht’s work the best short 
life Burns, and expressed regret that was not available English. 
Here is, then, English, and very readable English, Robert Burns, the 
Man and His Work (Edinburgh Hodge, 1936). The earlier pages perhaps 
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suggest the reader that translation, may that expects 
find this suggestion but any case the feeling wears off one gets 
into the and moves like native-born work. Once twice the 
German form name survives when the English might have been ex- 
pected. The first German edition the book was published 1919, date 
which suggests that different people must have spent the war-years with 
different thoughts, even the book was already prepared. But has under- 
gone revision almost every page; the letters, for instance, are now 
given with references the Lancey Ferguson edition (Oxford, 1931) 
and the author gracefully acknowledges the services his translator and 
his publishers, German and Scottish (with some special indebtedness 
the last), and group Burns scholars. The book will welcome 
specialists Burns, and the even larger company those who love him 
without minute analysis text, and diary, and letter. sane book 
the writer does not concentrate sex alcohol class prejudice. 
endeavours achieve proportion and perspective, keep the big features 
big and the small matters and succeeds. central problem 
all study Burns his peculiar relation to, his predecessors, Ramsay 
and Fergusson, and host more how far was (this much- 
abused word bound Did Carlyle over-estimate the miracle 
his appearance his themes and his staves prove him merely the 
last series minor poets Herr Hecht shrewdly says was Burns 
himself who laid the foundation the modern comparative study his 
work and insists that realize that great tradition being carried 
poet endowed with the highest creative faculties only brings the 
starting-point his genius. was with Shakespeare says, and 
must recalling Heine’s caustic words, ‘er gab nur den Geist der 
beseelte Borrowed stave borrowed theme, Burns that the world 
reads, and knows why; and does Herr Hecht; and the result 
book that not only sane and well-proportioned, clear style and sound 
perspective, but alive and true, honest and living picture that will 
stand the criticism the dryasdust and the 


few contributions have been made, during recent years, German 
writers the study the French Revolution, that welcome with 
unusual interest scholarly and sympathetic life Rabaut 
Dr. Martin (Berlin: Ebering, 1935). surprising that 
important and attractive figure has not before been made the subject 
full-length portrait. his famous father’s assistant and successor 
the Huguenot ministry, the author Cévénol, and the 
negotiator the edict Toleration 1787, Rabaut was the recognized 
champion protestant rights the States-General 1789. founder 
the Feuille villageoise, member the the Moniteur and the 
Chronique Paris, and author the Précis Révolution, 
became one the most prominent writers the period; whilst his 
views the character and aims the Revolution place him among the 
few finer minds which preserved unspoilt, during the troubles and failures 
1792-3, the enthusiasm 1789, and handed its message liberty 
and fraternity world which supposed had nothing teach but 
equality under the heel Napoleon. all these aspects the man 
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Dr. does full justice and brings out new points when stresses 
the degree actual toleration already enjoyed the protestants before 
1787, their disappointment with the decree that year, which was modi- 
fied the last moment the party reaction, and the distance which 
Rabaut was prepared towards socialistic schemes for the redistri- 
bution wealth. was perhaps inevitable that Dr. Géhring, writing 
when and where does, should underline, not say overstress, the 
nationalistic vision 1789 which Rabaut never that overmaster- 
ing passion, the noblest and most virtuous all passions, which exalts 
the soul, elevates mankind, and directs towards single aim all its inten- 
tions, all its energy, and all its self-sacrifice’ (p. 171). There something 
more than historical retrospect Dr. lament (p. 247) over the 
temporary despair which turned Rabaut into preacher Federalism, 
and traitor the Jacobin Dictatorship 1793. would turn his 
life into lesson National Socialism (p. 255). Allowance made for 
this element, Dr. Géhring’s book contribution real value the 
biographical history the French Revolution. 


Dr. Van Duzer’s study the Contribution the Ideologues 
French Revolutionary Thought Johns Hopkins Press, 1935) 
would more valuable were based upon clearer and truer definition 
the word The earliest use the French words idéologie 
and idéologiste were connexion with Destutt Tracy, and his popular- 
ization Condillac’s sensational’ theory the origin ideas, about 
1796 (not, Dr. Van Duzer says 1802). The word idéologue 
seems have been invented about 1813 Napoleon, term abuse 
for idle abstiact theorists, and then have thrown its influence over 
the earlier idéologie, giving depreciatory meaning which was not 
originally intended bear. still later use, not even mentioned the 
New English Dictionary, makes Ideology serve for the content the 
mind, almost the same Weltanschauung. view this changing and 
confused use terms, which had already left its mark the work 
Lévy-Bruhl and Picavet, Dr. Van Duzer has been little arbitrary 
saying (p. 94) that the Ideologues may regarded, not only adherents 
Condillac and his school, but, more generally, continuators (through 
the period the Revolution itself) eighteenth century and 
claiming (p. 165) that Ideology spring important utilitarian and 
positivistic tendencies nineteenth-century The historian, 
however, will chiefly interested the pages which Dr. Van Duzer 
traces the and political implications’ Ideology, and shows 
how encouraged the belief human perfectibility means legis- 
lation and education, belief well summed up, opposition the 
catholic doctrine original sin, Saint Lambert’s universel 
(p. was characteristically Girondist faith, via media, Dr. 
Van Duzer rather obscurely remarks, between the Scylla the Old 
Régime and the Charybdis Robespierrian populism’ (p. 80); and 
its political expression was the Constitution the Year III, its spiritual 
home was the Ecoles Centrales ruthlessly destroyed Napoleon 
the interests his standardized and militarized system education. 
is, however, mistake suppose either that the Girondins had 
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monopoly good sense education, that their outlook represented ‘the 
philosophy the Revolution’ (p. 164). Dr. Van Duzer can prove his 
case only identifying Ideology with the whole main stream eighteenth- 


Mr. Oakes’ life Sir Samuel Romilly (London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1935) sympathetic and thorough study that friend the 
Except for short spell office (1806-7) solicitor-general, 
Romilly never held government post. The fame which his memory 
deservedly enjoys the more remarkable for had one the largest 
Chancery practices the history the bar, earning his best days 
much £17,000 year, and (although had large family) leaving 
his death 1818 fortune £180,000. appeared counsel 
every important equity case his day, including matters, described here 
most interesting detail, which Byron and Shelley were personally 
concerned. Yet his scanty leisure found time contribute the 
ultimate success every type reform movement, slave emancipation, 
the abolition flogging the services, the improvement prisons, 
religious freedom, the cleansing the foul penal code the time. 
The only achievements his own lifetime were the abrogation the 
death penalty for picking pockets (1808), for thefts from bleaching grounds 
(1811), and for soldiers and sailors begging without pass (1812). 
impossible read without indignation Mr. Oakes’ quotations from 
speeches which these well the larger reforms advocated Romilly 
were resisted being subversive morality and the whole social 
system. Lord Ellenborough once described transportation summer’s 
excursion, easy migration, happier and better climate 
Romilly’s career was filled hard professional work and his labours 
for the public good. Mr. Oakes’ judgement that was shining light 
benevolence the desert profligacy and self-interest which stretched 
across the Regency era’ well founded. Through his character and 
private life ran strong Huguenot vein. was heart puritan, 
and the virtues prudence are not undervalued the letter, here printed, 
which wrote his children shortly before his death. few unhappy 
mannerisms (as pp. and 118) mar the author’s style, but his book 
fills real gap and possesses lasting value. admirably illustrated, 
and there are classified bibliographies for each chapter. 


Lord Brougham (London: Macmillan, 1935) Mr. Garratt pro- 
vides with convenient and agreeably written life the great politician. 
avows his preface his obligations the work Dr. Aspinall upon 
Lord Brougham and the Whig Party, and cannot said that has 
any way supplanted supplemented it. Thus does not appear that 
has attempted make use the papers, relating the early political 
career Brougham, which are the possession Lord Rosslyn. Never- 
theless, though this book more likely service the general 
reader than the historian, presents fair and well-balanced account 
that remarkable career, and gives view most sides Brougham’s 
versatile genius. may perhaps regret that much space devoted 
the trial Queen Caroline that the author has content with 
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rather generalized account Brougham’s educational and legal reforms 
but rightly emphasizes the fact that the best Brougham’s efforts 
were given politics. Brougham’s genius for publicity, his ability 
devise practicable platform and above all his great service pro- 
viding bridge between the Whiggism 1812 and the nascent Liberalism 
1830, are well brought out. Mr. Garratt defends Brougham with success 
against some the charges brought against him contemporaries and 
repeated posterity but presses too far his distinction between the 
‘amateur’ and the professional’ English politics before the Reform 
Bill. Unfortunately, the book suffers from very imperfect proof-reading, 
and also from number less venial errors. Thus Tierney was never 
member the Mountain’ (p. 21); Lord Sidmouth was not 1808 en- 
gaged repressing public opinion (p. 31); for Townshend’ 
should read Lord John Townshend. Mr. Garratt ex- 
aggerates the importance Brougham’s part the defence the thirty- 
eight men Lancaster 1812, reference John Knight’s account 
the trial for ‘1811’ the top should probably read 
1812; and pp. 48, the references Oliver the spy show that Mr. 
Garratt was not acquainted with Mr. Fremantle’s recent article this 
subject (ante, xlvii. 601). The date Gilbert’s Act wrongly given 
293; and 324 Stockdale Hansard described dispute over 
the publication parliamentary debates’. With these reservations, this 
may recommended good account man who his own words 
knew something everything, and everything something’. 


Manifest Destiny, Study Nationalist Expansionism American 
History, Albert Weinberg (Baltimore Johns Hopkins Press, 1935), 
detailed analysis motivating ideas national policy from the 
Revolution the present day. From the assertion natural right 
the Revolution and the demand for independence and isolation, the author 
traces the development expansionist aims and the formulation suc- 
cessive theories destiny suit the changing ideas and interests the 
growing nation. When reaches the apparent end expansion and 
simultaneously the opportunity world leadership the present century, 
content defer judgement the problem whether the concept 
national destiny can flourish without territorial ambition. Mr. Weinberg 
shows grasp the problem the relation national ideals and 
selfish interests, and avoids the extremes easy cynicism vague 
idealism. does not entirely escape the pitfalls elaborate method, 
fantastic analogy, and clever style; but the main his work deserves 
careful attention. quotations are illuminating and often entertaining 
and describes national policy with blend sophistication and honesty 
which denotes also scholarly courage. 


The publication volumes the History the State New 
York, edited Flick (New York: Columbia University Press, 
has made possible general view this interesting experiment 
co-operation. The work notably well planned, and avoids much 
the customary overlapping using chronology but approximate 
guide. Thus volumes and are concerned mainly with the first half 
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the nineteenth century. Several chapters deal with political and 
constitutional issues, and Professor Fox writes more general terms 
the advance democracy. Expansion the keynote the remainder 
settlement north and west, including turnpikes, canals, and 
the growth industry; and the disappearance colonial 
leaseholds anti-rent agitation, this last Professor Cheyney. 
similar fashion volumes vii and viii relate the period from 1850 the 
present, although even this limitation does not apply surveys ship- 
ping (by Professor Albion), agriculture, immigration, and town settlement, 
which take their themes from the beginning. The Civil war and the 
World war, they affected New York, are given two chapters each, 
separated four the century politics. Finance, public utilities, and 
humanitarianism complete the volume with the inevitable last chapter 
the role women. The contributors number more than thirty, and range 
from high scholarship mediocre compilation, flavoured dash 
the new journalism such allusions ‘Candidate Roosevelt’. 
The principal illustrations are useful and interesting, and good map (of 
land grants) has made somewhat belated appearance. Two comments 
suggest themselves the entire work: first, that American history 
studied England, might well supplemented greater emphasis 
individual states means submerged the Union; second, that 
co-operative history justified this departure from chronology favour 
short essays well-defined topics. The result suggests compromise 
between narrative and but the compromise unusually 


Many the actors the events leading the downfall the First 
Empire over-estimated their own share its ruin. Pozzo Borgo in- 
dubitably played great part during those but whether tended 
over-glorify himself not, Monsieur Ordioni Pozzo Borgo, 
Diplomate Europe Frangaise (Paris: Plon, 1935) certainly does. 
inclined transform the struggle the nations into duel between 
two Corsicans, and, though the Corsican element Napoleon must not 
forgotten, sense proportion must preserved. There was more 
the European opposition Bonaparte than was inspired Pozzo’s 
enmity. his over-emphasized antithesis, and result it, 
Ordioni also over-emphasizes Napoleon’s jacobinism, which was neither 
consistent nor strong here represented have been. The 
author has had the advantage using Corsican sources considerable 
importance, and has used them great effect for the earlier stages 
Pozzo’s career; but the material for the years after 1815 inclined 
thin, and does not appear that Ordioni has consulted English 
archives, from which could have obtained considerable amount 
supplementary information this period and subject. 


Emile Dard, Napoléon Talleyrand (Paris: Plon, 1935), has 
published scholarly treatise one aspect the diplomatic history 
the Consulate and Empire. Talleyrand began hoping much from 
Napoleon’s energy and capacity, but time passed began fear that 
the capacity was being diverted endeavour gain impossible ends, 
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and that the energy was becoming restlessness. Quel dommage qu’il n’est 
pas lamented Mme. Rémusat. These fears led him 
first into opposition that may fairly described constitutional, and 
later, slow degrees, since constitutional opposition Napoleon proved 
not only futile but impossible, into treason. Treason this connexion, 
must remembered, meant the betrayal the emperor, and not 
necessarily France. tracing this process, Dard, although 
places due emphasis Talleyrand’s lack scruple and venality, shows 
the fundamental intellectual consistency, which the most important 
characteristic the prince Benevento. Dard has made ex- 
haustive and critical use the sources for the period, and the mistakes 
detail—mostly due misprints—are few and unimportant. This 


time has been lost putting English translation Caulain- 
court’s recently published Mémoires upon the market. The first volume 
the new version, Memoirs General Caulaincourt, Duke Vicenza, 
translated Hamish Miles (London: Cassell, 1935), covers the years 
1812-13, and includes two out the three volumes the French edition. 
Hanoteau’s preface over 200 pages replaced short introduction 
based upon its last paragraphs. The footnotes are reproduced; and 
there index, unusual concession first volume. The trans- 
lation generally accurate and idiomatic. English readers will now 
able appreciate the full both the liveliness and the Caul- 
aincourt’s narrative verify their doubts whether the general 
was really frank and far-sighted his memory made him, the 
emperor quite slow take his points, ready pass off im- 
pertinence with pinch the ear; and ponder once more the 


criminal carelessness over-confidence which caused the tragedy the 


Dr. Scott’s bright little study Bernadotte and the Fall 
Napoleon (Harvard Historical Monographs, vii) (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1935) last gives the English and American reader, 
separate form, detailed account the able manoeuvres, political 
and military, which the new Swedish crown prince raised his adopted 
country’s sunken continental reputation and effected that territorial absorp- 
tion the whole Scandinavian peninsula which proved profitable his 
own reputation and house, and such little profit Sweden herself the 
longrun. 1813 the Danish monarchy deserved small consideration from 
the allies, and least all from Sir James Saumarez’ countrymen yet the 
transfer Norway compensation for lost Finland was somewhat 
disreputable affair, the inevitable bribe (as proved) important 
secondary associate, none too willingly allowed. Dr. Scott’s elucidation 
this intricate diplomatic war makes none the more savoury. does 
not appear consider whether Bernadotte was worth taking into such 
serious calculation all. Once Sweden was actually war with 
Bonaparte, personal suspicion the former marshal France was 
bound arise, and the author does well bring out the conviction (if 
such word may here employed) with which the poacher embraced 
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his new career. The book—which has appeared only little earlier 
than Dr. more elaborate monograph—is based the national 
archives Stockholm and other important Swedish collections, with 
material assistance from the archives Copenhagen, Vienna, Paris, 
London, and Berlin. Thornton’s correspondence forms the main British 
manuscript source and the little-known class Foreign Office records, 
known Frontiers Holland, &c.’, has also been utilized for detail 
two. Bernadotte’s hopes French crown and specifically Norwegian 
matters not come within the book’s scope. The new crown prince’s 
own adherence the revolutionary policy 1812, set out 
pp. 10-11, assumed from the beginning. This question might have 
been elaborated, for upon all the rest depends, but the point 
doubt fully discussed that doctoral thesis which the present work 
enforced condensation. The proof-reading the bibliography 
might have been more thorough. The index unpretentious and quite 


Carl Johan den stora koalitionen mot Napoleon was chosen Torvald 
son the subject his doctoral dissertation Uppsala (Upp- 
sala: Almquist and Wiksells, 1935). Various necessities confine work 
more than 400 pages the detailed treatment Bernadotte’s move- 
ments between May 1813 and the close the year. The author 
content learned and lucid, now tracing question bibliography 
throughout its course, now following chapter Sweden and England 
the close 1813 with one greater length the revolution the 
policy the Hanseatic directorium. But his leisurely method and wide 
research make every future historian 1813 his debtor, and the narra- 
tive often enlivened some trenchant quotation. ‘Is not this 
Frenchman who constantly repeats that impudent tale natural bound- 
aries asks Berlin, and Britain was apt join regarding Bernadotte 
mere Jacobin quack. The leading Swedish diplomats 1812-14 are 
impartially characterized, and some light thrown upon almost every 
important participator the incessant negotiations the time. 


volume complementary his recent monograph the Staats- 
kanzlei under Dr. Mayr elucidates the Austrian postal 
censorship the same period and proceeds consider the political prob- 
lems involved the maintenance and control the various postal routes 
which reached Vienna from abroad were otherwise the object that 
government’s uneasy concern. geheimer Briefdienst Postlogen 
und Postkurse (Inventare staatlicher Archive. Inventare 
des Wiener Haus-, Hof- Staatsarchivs. 3), (Vienna Holzhausen, 1935), 
thus somewhat miscellaneous assemblage what Dr. Mayr has been 
able cull from the Austrian archives themselves regarding two subjects 
whose outward connexion none too close. The regulation postal 
traffic merely one aspect that private international intercourse, whose 
vast increase political importance faithfully reflected the 
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diplomatic commerce the century: and, judge from his account 
the squalid manoeuvres the Italian postal battle-field, the author 
has suffered from lack raw material with which build. But the 
incessant sounding private opinion means the delicate interception 
communications entrusted the post (the term post being understood 
the broadest sense) very different affair. Discretion being the 
essence this sport, must have been hard for Dr. Mayr secure adequate 
written evidence which base his account. Postal censorship was 
normal continental habit, and Austria perhaps more than the most 
skilled exponent what the general conscience would seem brand 
immoral art. England has had the good fortune escape its grosser 
exuberance, though the Post Office had its secret office, and this and the 
survival certain quantity intercepts among the official papers the 
Lord Howard Walden, who was under-secretary state for foreign 
affairs from 1824 1828, suggest that the two departments state con- 
cerned were capable displaying modest efficiency the same line. 
the case Austria the author, who not concerned justify con- 
demn what went on, does more than suggest that Metternich, 
beneficiary these unending subterranean labours, was very well informed. 
But the frank acceptance the practice might extreme cases lead 
grave misconduct the part the state, i.e. the stage-robbery, 
February 1813, Joseph Danelon, when travelling English courier 
with dispatches. Relations with Great Britain play little part Dr. 
Mayr’s work. view Austria’s indomitable efforts bring many 
international postal routes possible under her unavowed inspection 
control, would interest know whether Baron Vrints’ un- 
successful mission London June 1814 (not cited here) behalf 
the revived Thurn and Taxis organization, order persuade the 
British government the restoration the Ostend route, was thus 
inspired—as fact was the Austrian government. 
the latter half Metternich’s period office belongs the growing impor- 
tance the direct Anglo-Indian mail. So, too, does the arrival, first 
the steamship, then the railway train. was this new form con- 
veyance postal matter bulk speed which was break down the 
old edifice espionage, carefully based upon the small traffic, loose 
transmission correspondence, and leisurely travelling horse-drawn 


All students not only economic but political and general history will 
glad that Professor Clapham’s Economic Development France and 
Germany, 1815-1914, has reached its fourth, revised edition (Cambridge 
University Press, 1936). Dr. Clapham has made changes bring the book 
date view recent work, but its fabric the same. still 
brilliant survey the historical conditions which lie the back the 
nineteenth century. 


continuation his previous volume Mr. Berkeley, with 
the collaboration Mr. Berkeley, has Italy the Making, 
June 1846 January 1848 (Cambridge University Press, 1936). Both 
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writers have made the Risorgimento life-long study, and this volume 
based throughout upon first-hand documentary evidence from the Italian 
state and Vatican archives and those Vienna, Paris, and London. 
new aspect has, therefore, been given various incidents these first 
eighteen months Pius IX’s pontificate, such the Civic Guard, the 
Great Conspiracy, the Ferrara episode, and Neapolitan policy. The period 
covered that the short-lived Liberal Papacy, when Pius sincerely 
endeavoured realize Gioberti’s ideal and carry moderate reforms the 
offending alike Gregorians and Republicans. The authors show the 
difficulty combining the headship international Church with the 
leadership Italian movement, just to-day Italian pope cannot 
satisfy the demands catholic Croats for Croat priests Italian-governed 
Istria. The narrative impartial: admitted that the peasants were 
indifferent the Risorgimento, that Naples and Sicily hated one another, 
and had common interests with the North (as was the case the 
Libyan war 1911), that Bomba was not all bad, that Austrian adminis- 
tration, though unpopular, was efficient Lombardo-Venetia (as Bosnia 
during the occupation), and life Milan pleasant that d’Azeglio had 
return there from Turin. Pius made Rome the centre action 
his grant the Civic Guard was step forward the Risorgimento’ and 
stage further towards the end the Papal schooled Italians 
for the future war against Austria and for the defence the Roman 
Republic. The pope’s difficulty finding competent administrators 
among his cardinals and his embarrassment from the uproarious demon- 
strations his honour, partly organized astute wire-pullers, hindered 
his Liberal policy. Documents are quoted prove that Metternich was 
loth intervene the Papal State, and that not but Radetzky was 
responsible for the tactless dispatch Austrian troops Ferrara the 
anniversary the papal amnesty, just Francis Ferdinand visited Sara- 
jevo 1914 the anniversary Vidovdan. parallel the Austrian 
right occupy the fortress, but not the town, Ferrara may found 
the Turkish right occupy the fortress Belgrade 1862-7. This 
Ferrara episode led the war opposite aims Pius, anxious 
for customs’ union, and Charles Albert, wanting war against Austria, 
which the pope could not declare, are exposed, and Pius summed 
good Italian but first alla priest’. Five appendixes include the compli- 
cated Fivizzano question, illustrated two maps, Lord Minto’s mission, 
Austrian rule Lombardo-Venetia and the which the writers 
believe have been the work the portrait Pius and 
map Italy complete the volume. The Whig leader 1847 was Russell 
the Czechoslovak representation London not (pp. 50, 


1936), published for the Church Historical Society, and 
luminous and masterly study religion and politics. Its keynote the 
change the meaning ultramontanism’ from being the cause 
church free from the aggressions the temporal power, being the 
advocacy extreme papal claims. This change was fatal the catholic 
cause France. Dr. Phillips explains the strange and shifting relationship 
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between the Church and Napoleon III; the embarrassments French 
catholics caused the extreme views Pius and later Pius 
the personalities Veuillot, Dupanloup, Sibour, Montalembert, Loisy, 
and other creators French opinion, some whose names are little known 
most English readers the political suicide the monarchists 1873 
why and how the campaign succeeded against clericalism. The main cause 
its success was the Church’s blind opposition the principles 1789 
and the liberties the modern world’. Dr. Phillips gives clear account 
the associations law 1901 and the separation law 1905. Much 
the book—such its account Napoleon policy and the follies 
the clerical press and certain religious orders during the Dreyfus case— 
great value secular history. The last chapters summarize modern 
tendencies French religious thought and describe oversea missionary 
efforts. Thus the book (which seems written with great fairness) 
has wider interest than its title and unpretentious 
and simple style there clear evidence knowledge and research. 
the title-page motto, ‘The reason why moderate men fail not 
because they are moderate, but because they are few’. Dr. Phillips’ 
judgements are impressive because their moderation. 


Dr. Boon’s Réve Réalité dans économique sociale 
Napoléon III (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1936) study not the whole social 
and economic development France under the Second Empire, but 
merely the direct personal influence the emperor upon that develop- 
ment. far this aspect his work concerned, the author seeks 
modify not reverse the dictum that Napoleon III révait plus qu’il 
raisonnait avait des velléités que des volontés’. his sym- 
pathetic and pleasantly-written study has little difficulty showing 
that Louis Napoleon’s vague generalizations did not preclude some quite 
detailed and practical interest facts, and that his frequent vacillation 
method was times accompanied remarkable persistence aim 
when his genuine eagerness for the welfare the working classes was 
engaged. new facts are needed, indeed forthcoming, sustain this 
thesis but existing knowledge well marshalled and arranged, with some 
use French manuscript material, and larger knowledge non- 
French published sources common France itself. Footnote 
citation adequate, though the authority cited not invariably the 
earliest for the statement support which quoted. 


Mr. Bury has written judicious and authoritative book 
Gambetta and the National Republican Dictatorship France 
Longmans, Green, 1936). After short survey Gambetta’s 
rise fame advocate, orator cafés, and deputy, has described 
detail his work organizing and directing the people’s after the 
fall the Empire. This work should not under-rated. true that 
Gambetta risked involving France worse peace terms than those ob- 
tainable without further warfare. also true, Mr. Bury recognizes 
and has often been urged before, that Gambetta’s faith citizen 
army (founded misconception the lessons 1792) was excessive 
and that poorly led and half-disciplined levies were unlikely relieve 
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Paris save France. quotes Foch’s criticism Gambetta’s strategy 
imposing too heavy burden young and inexperienced troops. 
Mr. Bury, however, rightly points out that soldiers like Foch can wholly 
miss the moral and political aspects war policy; and justifies this 
phase Gambetta’s public activity what many readers will deem most 
convincing arguments. urges that the effort (while not leading fact 
worse peace) restored French self-respect and heartened the nation 
defeat. The campaign the Loire, followed Gambetta’s protest 
against the treaty Frankfort and his retirement Spain, created 
legend. Certain tributes his courage adversity which had been paid 
recent years Germans, who have compared his policy favourably with 
that the German republicans 1918, are quoted effectively this point. 
Mr. Bury’s valuable study includes appendixes special objects re- 
search, four reprints cartoons, map, and full bibliography. In- 
cidentally the reader learns much about Gambetta’s looks, manners, and 
methods propaganda. His alleged Jewish descent was fiction 
Drumont’s. The chief virtue, however, this book not personal anec- 
dote sketch. its careful and just appraisement Gambetta’s 


Mr. Ensor’s England, 1870-1914 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1936), belongs the series styled The History England. Itis 
accurate and comprehensive chronicle, but has also much more 
outstanding qualities. Mr. Ensor’s surveys English character and tastes 
are often masterly. His portraits public persons are original, generally 
unprejudiced, and full insight. Some, like those Balfour and Lans- 
downe, seem particularly penetrating. Many his topics are, 
course, generally familiar. Feminism and flying are not novel subjects 
but acute though short impressions public interest parliament the 
‘seventies’; the growth municipal enterprise; the prominence 
religion changes the real importance various the 
true stature Edward VII factor diplomatic history the plainly 
told story Parnell’s relations with Mrs. O’Shea, are rare, and constitute 
valuable contributions knowledge. The one cause which the writer 
does less than justice that the Irish loyalists. speak the un- 
toward events the spring 1914 affront offered Carson and 
Sir Henry Wilson and their followers outraged 
misunderstand realities. Surely, too, those who remember will feel that 
there little ground for his surmise that had general election been fought 
1914 the liberal government’s plan for coercing Ulster, the unionist 
party would have been swept away’. Mr. Ensor’s conclusion that the 
same government cannot accused war-unpreparedness’ 1914 
probably takes too little account its failure keep public opinion alive 
the dangerous state Europe, and its scornful attitude towards 
Lord Roberts’ national service agitation and towards the apprehensions 
which inspired it. These criticisms way detract from the book’s 
great merits. admirable study and full interest. Many not 
realize the truth Mr. Ensor’s contention that Edward reign, 
far from being decade calm and unchallenged order, was fact era 


strain and ‘swelling changes’. There are useful appendixes and 
adequate bibliography. 
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Die deutsch-amerikanischen Beziehungen, 1890-1914 
1935), the third book, highly documented 
character, which the English Historical Review has recently noticed 
German-American relations, the other two being Herr Vagts’ two volumes, 
and the volume Count Stolberg-Wernigerode, whose personal help 
Ilse Kunz-Lack acknowledges her preface. The author informs 
that her work began proof for State examination, developed into 
dissertation for the doctorate, and now has appeared independent 
book. Professor Fritz Kern and Dr. Hallmann Bonn have admitted 
into their series zur Geschichte der nachbismarckischen Zeit und 
des Weltkrieges. The book deserves its place, for more than pains- 
taking work. well expressed and thoughtful. The author points 
out curious fact regard the German Imperial and American constitu- 
tions: they both gave considerably free hand the chief executive 
officer, the one the Reichskanzler, the other the President. And 
although the Americans often mocked Germany’s despotic’ régime, 
the author holds that the American President had more free hand 
foreign affairs than had the Kaiser. After this remark perhaps 
needless add that Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson are promi- 
nent her pages. Although there was sometimes serious friction 
German-American relations, Wilson and House might have succeeded 
bringing about something like Anglo-Saxon’ alliance: the United 
States, Germany, and Great Britain. The excellent relations existing 
between the United States and Great Britain made such design conceiv- 
able, but was ruined the tension between Great Britain and Germany. 
The authoress includes her view German-American relations due 
consideration general international affairs, such The Hague Peace 
Conferences. The book useful contribution the whole subject 
international relations the period 1890-1914. 


The Constitutional History England, the late George Burton 
Adams, first appeared 1921 and since then has been reprinted four 
times. The publishers this new and revised edition Jonathan 
Cape, 1935) inform us, the dust jacket, that ‘Mr. Adams has the 
means additional chapters brought the whole book completely up-to- 
date’. Pages 1-478, the period down 1906, are exact 
typographical reprint the first impression, with the result that neither 
the text, nor the bibliographies subjoined each chapter, any 
account taken the work done since 1920 scholars such Tout, 
account given the first edition the parliamentary crisis 1909-11, 
and the effects the European war the cabinet and parliament 
revised and expanded, and the last three chapters, which are entirely 
new, discuss the establishment the Irish Free State, post-war modi- 
fications the working the party system, the tendency devolution, 
and the growth the power the executive the expense the legis- 
lature and judicature. There account those adjustments the 
relation the mother-country the dominions which are registered 
the statute Westminster, nor there any reference trade unions 
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For many years Pilsudski was regarded military adventurer, 
oppressor home and bitter enemy all neighbouring states. Now 
regarded the author all that has been done rehabilitate Poland, 
great general, dictator, and friend Germany. Whatever may 
the truth these views, there doubt that his prestige general 
and statesman impressed the Germans much that was able re- 
volutionize the relations between two peoples traditionally hostile. 
symptom this new attitude Dr. Loessner’s account, Josef Pilsudski, 
Eine Lebensbeschreibung auf Grund seiner eigenen Schriften 
Hirzel, 1935), appears, describing with restraint, with knowledge and sym- 
pathy, such aspects the life the Polish leader can gained from 
his own letters and writings the coup 1926. Concise and 
lucid notes his youth, showing the mixture patriotism and radicalism 
that underlay his socialism, widely different from the Marxism his 
contemporary Lenin, lead account his exile Siberia 
his life illegal person’ Russia, London, and ultimately Cracow 
his secret printing presses, his relations with Japan, and lastly his organiza- 
tion military groups, founded after the Russian Revolution 1905-6, 
gaining numbers after the Balkan wars and developing during the Great 
war into the Polish Military Organization’ which enabled the new re- 
public practice self-determination 1918-19 and win great campaign 
1920. Dr. Loessner has written with detachment which would 
difficult Poland itself. Pilsudski’s career still the subject violent 
controversy among Polish parties. Yet only Pole can realize the strength 
and idealism that could revive the romanticism Traugut and 1863 
age industrialism and constitutionalism, the energy and foresight that 
could train future generals quiet university city. Some years must 
elapse before the real historical figure, the patriot, radical, and successful 
student the art war, can rise out political controversy, sensation, and 
legend. 


Professor Berriedale Keith, his The Governments the British 
Empire (London: Macmillan, 1935), has made valuable addition 
the debt which already owe him. The work characterized un- 
rivalled knowledge, careful and exact scholarship, and entirely free 
from wilful bias partizanship. While more popular form than many 
his previous treatises and more suitable for the general reader, yet 
constitutional lawyers and all students the legal aspects imperial 
affairs will find mine accurate information and wise and discerning 
interpretation. Beginning with brilliant survey the framework 
the imperial constitution, the author analyses some detail the govern- 
ments the empire, bringing into relief their leading features and in- 
cidentally suggesting weaknesses their structure. Here and there lack 
local knowledge has led mistaken emphasis but the mass legal 
and administrative detail handled with sobriety exposition which 
inspires confidence. Most interesting perhaps, because most disturbing, 
the picture which emerges from the preface, written after the book was 
completed. The author refers there judicial decisions, political 
declarations, legislative changes, international affairs their im- 
perial aspects, all which bear all too obvious witness the fact that 
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the framework the imperial constitution, hopefully surveyed the 
text, present under terrific strain. addition, Dr. Keith notes 
aspects native administration South Africa which are grave enough 
cause serious misgivings. The book, both text and preface, record 
accomplishment, not unworthy but would idle deny 
that the problems solved are less for lawyers and administrators 
than for statesmen. more technical review errors might noted, 
but none them are The author deserves our thanks 
for the admirable index which itself excellent guide the survey 


condense the history people within the limits single volume 
always achievement, but when concerns the Jews with their un- 
broken record thirty-five centuries the task seems stupendous. Yet 
this what Dr. Cecil Roth has Short History the Jewish People, 
1600 1935 (London: Macmillan, 1936), attempted within some 
420 pages. The success attained is, under the circumstances, only 
partial. Nor does Dr. Roth substantiate his claim that his work mainly 
social history and that has relegated the story persecution, suffering, 
and scholarship the background. This may indeed have been his 
intention, but unfortunately persecution its seemingly inexhaustible 
variety and manifold horrors has dogged the Jew from time immemorial 
and only scholarship that has, from time time, cast bright patches 
over the dark shadows. One supreme fact, however, emerges from the 
gloom, i.e. the unconquerable will the Jew live, and live his own 
life according tradition dating back the original revelation 
Mount Sinai, modified and adapted time and circumstances rendered 
imperative. Jewish history has been somewhat cynically, but with some 
approach truth, alliteratively divided into monotheism, martyrdom, 
and Dr. Roth naturally deals with each these phases 
and within certain degree fullness the end the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The modern period best outline, with serious gaps 
men and movements. fact leaves distinct impression haste, 
the author had wearied the colossal undertaking. consequence 
there are numerous questionable statements, minor errors fact, and dates 
which impossible check the unavoidable absence references 
Taken singly these may not important, yet cumulatively they tend 
undermine the confidence the instructed reader. Similarly, there 
are some serious lapses syntax, especially the peculiar and unfamiliar 
use the word ‘became’. The bibliography, too, the sketchiest 
and had just well been omitted. Though there thus much criticize, 
there also good deal commend. The work does not fail provide 
introduction the remarkable history remarkable people, whose 
survival the face all the vicissitudes here portrayed surely modern 
miracle, one any rate that has puzzled all those historians whose philo- 
sophies long since condemned them annihilation. But the Jews have 
obstinately persisted and refused succumb. How this has been ac- 
complished may clearly realized from Dr. Roth’s brief, but none the 
less meritorious work. 
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second edition Professor Jakob Strieder’s Zur Genesis des modernen 
Kapitalismus (Miinchen Duncker und Humblot, 1935) has been prepared 
Dr. von Karais, thirty-two years after the publi- 
cation the first. new edition which takes the results gener- 
ation’s work into account, not reprint; but retains its original form, 
that devastating polemic against the first version Werner Som- 
bart’s doctrine the rise medieval capitalism. Strieder set out 
young man support that doctrine inductive reasoning from the 
Augsburg property and poll tax records, and found that they contra- 
dicted it. der Theorie Strieders says his present editor, haben die 
neuen Forschungen nichts Gegentheil! Sie trugen nur 


Miss Nott has performed valuable service editing The Deposi- 
tion Books Bristol, volume 1643-7 (Bristol Record Society, 1935). That 
class local archives called depositions has one serious shortcoming 
these voluntary sworn statements made before the mayor town usually 
present vivid picture what the narrator knew, but the remainder 
the tale left untold. not always clear why the man woman 
question was invited make statement all. What happened 
result the inquiry seldom revealed. Nevertheless, most volumes 
depositions contain useful and even valuable information. The above- 
mentioned volume exception the rule. There material here for 
the history the Civil war the west. There also much for the history 
sea-faring and sea-borne trade. Vivid descriptions are given storms 
which wrecked many gallant little vessel; piracy; and mutiny. 
More important, although not better reading, the light thrown upon the 
commodities which the vessels traded. Among those commodities 
were human lives. Miss Nott points out, there less these depo- 
sitions concerning the slave trade than might have been expected. There 
enough give some idea the appalling conditions board the slave 
ships. How far they were worse general than those obtaining other 
trading vessels must matter conjecture. clear, however, that 
where all, even the passengers, had suffer what, least the modern 
view, appears appalling discomfort and hardships, the wretched 
slaves inevitably fared the worst, and were besides subject peculiar 
brutality. Shortage food, where ship, owing bad weather con- 
ditions, took longer her voyage than had been anticipated, often oc- 
curred. There were, however, compensations being either sailor 
passenger when the vessel was trading fruit wine, was often 
the case with the Bristol trader. The beginning the long connexion 
Bristol with the tobacco trade, which was full swing early the 
sixteen-forties, very clearly shown. Tobacco was subject even 
more mischances than some the other commodities. The merchant 
the city who had ordered could never have felt sure that would 
obtain for his customers until was actually his warehouse. Vir- 
ginia was the time such disturbed state that not even offer 
double pay could always induce sailors venture country fetch 
the plant (pp. 33, 93). Even were got board and marked with the 
name the merchant for whom was intended, was means 
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certain would reach him, even reach Bristol. was always possible 
some port for another wily trader either seize the roll tobacco 
and carry off, or, with even more guile, scrape off the name the 
trader from the Crosse sticks the end the rolls called the windmills 
and substitute another name (p. 191). Lastly, the Bristol merchant 
might bitterly disappointed with and very properly refuse pay for 
cargo tobacco which had been effectively damped through leakage 
the boards above the hold (p. 65). 


Friedrich Engels, Mayer (London: Chapman and Hall, 
1936), abridged edition for English readers the monumental bio- 
graphy published new version emphasizes the fact that 
Engels spent most his life England, and devotes more attention 
the man and the politician than the theorist. 


The third edition Eduard Fueter’s Geschichte der Historio- 
graphie (Miinchen und Berlin: Oldenbourg, 1936) leaves the text the 
first edition unchanged except for few trifling corrections. 
The additions necessitated the labours quarter century, for 
which Dietrich Gerhard and Paul Sattler are responsible, fill pages. 
few Fueter’s notes written his death 1928 are incorporated. 
The most valuable feature the book its survey the times before the 
nineteenth century, and this field remains without rival. The 
editors have cast their net far into the sea, and few monographs and 
articles seem have escaped their notice. interesting gauge the 
rise decline historian’s reputation the amount attention re- 
cently paid him scholars. Ranke, needless say, heads the list 
Treitschke and Burckhardt are not far behind. Among older writers 
one has had more rapid promotion than Justus Méser. good news 
that full biography Mommsen, under the auspices the Prussian 


Previously there has been interval three years between the pub- 
lication book and its notice the Jahresberichte deutsche Ges- 
order shorten this gap, the latest volume (ed. Brackmann 
and Hartung. Leipzig: Koehler, 1936) covers the publications two 
years—1933 and 1934—so that the interval has now been reduced 
year. has not been possible include all works that appeared 
1934, especially those published outside Germany, but this deficiency will 
made good supplement the succeeding volume. The present 
volume adheres the high standard set its predecessors, and 
contributors well the editors are congratulated their share 
the enterprise. usual, one the most lively and penetrating contri- 
butions Meyer the medieval Papacy has occasion make 
his annual complaint that the output literature Gregory VII shows 
signs decreasing. Some the omissions last year are made good. 
There most interesting article medieval Latin Strecker, 
another Austria Brunner, both them covering the years 1932-4. 
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